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Rum Carioca Collins... 


To cracked ice or cubes 
in tall glass add 

1% ozs. Rum Carioca— 
Gold Label. 

Juice of lime or }4 lemon. 
Teaspoon fine sugar. 

Stir well. Add club soda 
and stir lightly. Garnish 
with fruit, if desired, 


Flavor that bestirs a vista of 
enchanting mantillas . . . of dark, 
flashing eyes . . . of graceful congas. .. 
that’s Carioca! A delightful link 


a to tropical leisure . . . that’s a 
Rum Carioca Collins. Most refreshing 
of tall, icy drinks . . . a merger of 
? flavor and frost that puts thirst to rout! 
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GLENGARRY SPORTSWEAR, Empire State Bldg., New York 1 
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THAGE MAEK 


“For real shaving 
satisfaction — 
use Hospital Brand 

Razor Blades.” 


Do you want a close, clean, stim- 
ulating shave? Shave wise — use 
Hospital Brand Blades. 

Yes, Hospital Brand Blades shave 
right because they’re made right. 
Each blade is precision-made from 
the finest electro-thermic steel . . 
with concave-honed edges that 
give them the precision keenness 
of the finest surgical instruments. 

Your druggist gives you good 
shaving advice when he recom- 
mends Hospital Brand Blades, Try 
a pack —and convince yourself! 
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Tell it to True. 


Address 1501 


Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Wuo Srarrep Tuts? 

Sirs: Women have been the downfall of 
men ever since Eve started playing with that 
snake... they cannot bear to let a man have 
something alone, and now they are trying 
to take over True. There should be a law 
forbidding its sale to anything wearing a 
skirt, or overstuffed slacks 
—Ben Gurney 


|, Detroit, Mich. 


Being circulation crazy, Ben, we sell to 
anybody—females included. Would any of 
our women readers care to answer Brother 
Gurney?—The Editors. 


Sirs: I have always bought True because 
it was truly a man’s magazine but now the 
Brazen S is attempting to move in, as 
they have moved into everything else. I 
have a few suggestions: 1—Refuse to pub- 
lish any letters sent in by women, 2—Omit 
those foolish paintings that your artists call 
beautiful girls. 3—Instead, print more pic- 
tures of men—Patton, Bradley, other great 
fighting men. IT have the picture of Ernie 
Pyle you published framed and hanging in 
my living room. It is one of my most treas- 
ured possessions... . IT am happily mar- 
ried and a great admirer of women, in their 
place. 

—W. H. Vinson, Huntington, W. Va. 


ALIVE AND KICKING 


My dear Mr. Tom Bailey 
much interest your clever story, Malacca 
Cane, in True, June 1946. There is one 
point in this story on which I am positive 
you are in error—the story of my death. I 
assure you I am very much alive and intend 
to stay so as long as I can. As many people 
will read this story, such news will un- 
doubtedly influence them, perhaps ad- 
versely to me, for I happen to be carrying 
on some important work, and it is decidedly 
to my interest that I maintain 
a reputation of being alive. 

The story brought back 
many pleasant memories of 
the old days of Tonopah and 
Goldfield. ... I remain, 

—Tasker Oddi 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I read with 


True wishes to apologize to 
Senator Oddie for killing him 
off in the prime of life. Author 
Bailey will be docked the fu- 
neral costs on his next story 
check—The Editors. ; 


CHARM SECTION 


Sirs: Since your magazine 
carries the Petty Girl you may 
be interested in the enclosed 
cartoon, a parody on Mr. 
Petty’s creation. It first ap- 
peared in the September, 
1941, issue of The Battalion, 
a student publication of 
Texas A. & M, College. It 


proved successful, and has maintained its 
popularity... . 
—Pete Tumlinson, Bryan, Texas 


Sirs: May I correct an error in ‘Tom 
Bailey's swell book-length story, The Man 
With the Malacca Cane. The author, dis- 
cussing the Gans-Nelson fight held at Gold- 
field, Nev., Sept. 3, 1906, says: “And as 
every fight fan knows, the battle went 42 
rounds and Gans emerged the world’s light- 
weight champion. After . . . crowning the 
new champion. .. .” 

As every fight fan knows, suh, Gans had 
been champion for over four years when he 
met and licked Nelson. Not until almost two 
years later did the great Baltimore Negro 
lose his crown and then it was to Nelson 
in a second fight when Gans was dying of 
tuberculosis. Bailey can probably get even 
with me if he wants to comb my book, Come 
Out Fighting, a pictorial history of the ring, 
published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3 
—a plug. 


—John Durant, New York, N.Y. 
Advertising rates on this page are: one (1) 


autographed copy of each book per plug.— 
The Editors. 


YirE DEPARTMENT 


Sirs: I think all fan-mail 
morons. 

I think “Happy” Chandler is a jerk. 

I think the baseball expert who took all 
that trouble to write about him (May issue) 
is a jerk. 


writers are 


—Paul S. Becker, Portland, Ore. 


Pp. S. I guess I must be a moron, too. 


Sirs: Charles Samuels in his article Rac- 
ing’s Darkest Horse (June) made quite a 
fool of himself. I’m a race track man and have 
lived from boyhood on the turf. Mr. Sam- 
uels would have us believe 
that a jockey could pull such 
a stunt as to avoid the gate. 
He would be reported by the 
jockey who had a post posi- 
tion on one of his sides. The 
article stated, “race track ex- 
perts will tell you confiden- 
tially that unethical tricks de- 
vised to win horse races are 
currently reaching perfectior 
Blah! Mr. Samuels can show 
me no sign of a crooked race, 
nor introduce me to a racing 
man who can truthfully make 
such a statement. ‘ 

Mr. Samuels is a reformer, 
a two-dollar loser, or just an 
ignorant nincompoop, 
—Dan Bauer, Cincinnati, O. 


Since receiving this fan let- 
ter, I have interviewed 14 ex- 
jockeys barred for life from 
the turf for crooked rides, 
eight trainers and owners also 

[Continued on page 4] 


CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


"F-N TEST? 


EF-N 
the famous 
Finger Nail 
Test 


if “Iv’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
« head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


LANOLIN is an 
oil resembling the 
natural oil of the hu- 
man skin! No wonder 
4 out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test pre- 
ferred Wildroot FORMULA 
Cream-Oil to_other Gt the hace 
hair tonics. Get it Fo Esti 
from your barber or & row LANOLIN = 
drug counter. pe) 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL | 


IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wild- REL 
root Cream-Oil for VES DRYNESS 
quick grooming, REMOVES 
and to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair too! 


WILDROOT CREAM-O 


wa 


GROOMS THE HAIR 


3 
4 


OfftoaRightStart 
--andaLightStart 


DE LUXE DUFFLE BAG 
AND CARRYING CASE 


Large . . . roomy, smart-looking deluxe 
duffle bag. Comes in three sizes—23”, 
25" and 27", Stows away in handy case 
to be used as that “extra” bag when 
traveling with trunks. Ideal for business 
man, sportsmen where appearance 
counts on sports trips. Made of double 
texture waterproof duck. Zipper closing. 
Approx. retail price $10 & up, plus tax. 


CARRYALL 
SPORTS BAG 


Roomy-sized carryall 
bag. Made of double 
textured waterproof duck. Reinforced 
leather handles and name plate. Full 
length slide fastener closing. In assorted 
colors. Approx. retail price $4.95, plus tax. 


Ask for Gihon sports luggage 
by name at leading department 
stores, men’s stores, sporting 
goods and luggage stores. 


barred for doping horses, stuffing spon 
up their nostrils and entering “ringer 
They all say old Dan is right and that there 
never was a crooked horse race—in each in- 
stance they were framed by dissolute, en- 
vious track officials. The race I wrote about 
was, of course, run before the invention of 
the starting gate. I got uncashed five, ten 
and twenty-dollar win bet tickets lo prove 
I’m a bigger nincompoop than Dan says 1 
am. 


g 


20S 


—Charles Samuels. 


Ss According to the June edition of 
Man to Man, $1,000,000 in $50 bills would 
weigh only 42 Ibs. 8 oz. We find that you 
are, according to our figures, 914 02. off. W 
used three postal scales and find that it takes 
29 bills to make an ounce. Are we wrong or 
do new bills weigh more than old and new 
combined? 


—Bill Lanham, Batavia, Til. 


Did you use 
ment? 


$50 bills in the experi- 
All we know is what the Federal 
Reserve Bank 
told us.—Eds. 


WarM-HEARTED JANIE 


Sirs: In your February number 
to Man was off the beam when he sa 
i vas the product of the times 

ne lived. She was not the product 


in which 
but a mighty factor in advancing the Great 


orthw: Her warm heart mothered the 
under-privileged, her rough exterior fought 
and hated all dishonesty. She cared nothing 
for conventional standards, knew no dis- 
tinctions of race or position. 

When I first noticed Calamity Jane she 
was driving a stage. I saw her spring off her 
seat, swing her long whip around her head 
and wind the lash about the ankles of a 
man whom I knew to be a stage company 
official. She gave a pull and took the man’s 
feet from under him. * * * Some time later 
I was on the old trail from the hills to Fort 
Pierre and my horse went lame. Jane came 
up behind me. ... She remarked, “Young 
man, your horse has lost a shoe; I have 
extras in my pack. Better stop and nail one 
on.” TI took her suggestion. She held the 
horse while I nailed the shoe, using the 
barrel of my six-gun for a hammer. We rode 
on together until the declining sun made 
us think of camp. Across the Cheyenne 
River we saw a small smoke. “Indians,” Jane 
affirmed. “Probably a band going out to 
join Sitting Bull. Of course, we have been 
seen and if we camp here we are likely to 
lose our scalps before morning.” 

Calamity took a bright-colored blanket 
from her pack and spread it over her head. 
I stuck a hawk feather in my hair. We 


rubbed dust on our faces, rode across the 
river and were met by seven Sioux in war 
paint. I told the story we had agreed upon. 
Calamity, who could also speak their li 

tried to tell them that my father w 
Wakan but she made the name sound like 
“Dancing Fool” and every Indian laughed 
and our welcome \ ured, They gave 
us a large chunk of fresh beef they had stolen 
from some white ranchman amity threw 
down her blankets and I said, “lll crawl in 
with one of these boy 

“If you shack up with these Indians you 
will get lousy as a pet coon,” she warned me. 

I took the hint and slept beside Calamity 
Jane in peace and chastity until morning. 

I parted with her at Ft. Pierre and when 
next I saw her I was yagonmaster 
with the Seventh Cavalry (Custer’s Old 
Regiment) at Pine Ridge. She was dressed 
as a man and asked me for a job. T called 
her Jim and I do not know whether the 
officer in command knew her or just 
didn't care as long as she could drive mules. 
She proved the best muleskinner I had. We 
took the train to the battleground at 
Wounded Knee. The shooting was over but 
the dead not yet buried. TI counted one 
soldier killed and one wounded and 260 
Indians of both sexes killed. I found a piti- 
ful scene at one spot—a bullet had passed 
through the baby at its mother’s back and hit 
the mother in the head. In her dying agony 
she had drawn her blanket over a small boy 
she had been leading. He had lain beside 
his dead mother for 40 hours. T carried him 
to camp, turned him over to Calamity. She 
acknowledged her sex and asked for hospital 
service. She said to me, when last 
I saw her, “The God-damned blue- 
coated sonofabitch who shot that 
little squaw ought to be roasted 
over a slow fire.” 

I am 80 years old now and 
expect soon to sce Calamity Jane 
close up to the Great White 
‘Throne. 


—Charles West, 
Plummer, Idaho 


Give her our best 
vaquero.—The Editors. 
History & PotiricaL LEssons 


regards, 


Sirs: You have evidently not got your 
history on straight. You state on page 46 
of the June issue (Captain Stockton’s Folly) 
that Benjamin Harrison died in office April 
4, 1841. That was Benjamin Harrison's 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison. In- 
cidentally, my father was acquainted with 
the president and was a schoolmate of Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

—J. C. Reilly, Worland, Wyo. 


Right. Second mistake we’ve made this 
year.—The Editors. 


Sirs: What gives with Fred B. Webster? 
Doesn’t he like historians? I quote him: 
“Yet you'll find no mention of the tragedy 
in even the least abridged of histories.” I 
refer you to History of the United States 
(Ridpath) Vol. IX page 4360, lest Captain 
Stockton’s Folly become Mr. Webster's. 

—Vance Bullock, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Sirs: How about giving the people the 
know on this feeding the world problem? 
I read in the papers that we are going to 
try and feed India. That laugh. I’ve 
seen them die while sacred cows walked over 
them—yea, fat cows too. But do you think 
y would eat them? Hell, no. By the wavy. 
y are we sending food to them anyway? 
They have been starving for the last one 
thousand (1000) ye Why didn’t we send 
it from 1929 to 19) 
=D. W. Scruggs, MacDill Field, Fla. 
[Continued on page 6] 


IndheWickedest Cit 


this fiery-haired giant built an empire out of gunplay, 
gambling and the eager hearts of women! 


NEW Best Seller 
Than 


This Sensational 
Has Already Thrilled More 
600,000 Readers! 


and fearing not even God! 


In Stephen Fox there was a steely will to conquer, and he 
rose to mastery of the greatest manor house in Louisiana by 
He gambled and 
won like the card-sharp he was—until he found that to get 
the woman he wanted his skilled fingers must play to lose! 


THE FOXES OF HARROW is as unusual a novel as you 
have ever read. It spotlights one of the most colorful regions 
in early America during the tumultuous years between 1825 
It reveals a set of morals and customs 
that will make you ask in astonishment, “Was that America?” 
You will be fascinated by such vivid characters as Desiree, 
the lovely quadroon who gave Stephen Fox a red-haired son; 


paying a high price—in other men’s lives! 


and the Civil War. 


ie, his wife who wanted her husband dea 
who was born a Negro slave and lived to become a 
No wonder THE FOXES OF HARROW 
ntained a high pluce on the nation’s best-seller 
Now, at the height of its popularity, this splendid 
new novel ean be yours for only a 3c stamp when you join 
the Dollar Book Club! 


; and Little 


HE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB is the 

only book club that brings you newly 

printed, current books by outstanding 
authors for only $1.00 each. This repre- 
sents a saving to you of 50 to 75 per cent 
trom the established retail price. Every 
Dollar Book Club selection is a handsome, 
full-sized library edition, well printed and 
bound in a format exclusively for mem- 
bers. You are privileged to purchase as 
many Club books as you wish at the 
special price of $1.00 each. 

Although one outstanding book is chosen each 
month for exclusive distribution to members at 
$1.00 each, you do not have to accept a book every 
month; only the purchase of six a year is neces- 
sary. In fact, for convenience most members 


prefer to have shipped and pay for books every 
other month, 


The Economical, Systematic Way to 
Build a Library of Good Books 


Dollar Book Club selections are from the best 
modern books by famous authors—selected from 
the important new titles submitted by the leading 
publishers. Such outstanding best sellers as 
Green Dolphin Street, The Rasor’s Edge, Dragon- 
wyck and A Lion Is in the Streets were all 
received by members at $1.00 each, while the 
public was paying from $2.50 to $3.00 for the pub- 
lisher’s edition at retail. A membership of more 
than 600,000 enables the Club to offer book values 
unequaled by any other method of book bu: 


WHEN YOU JOIN THE 
DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


NTO the bawdy New Orleans of 1825—the “wickedest city 
in the world’’—Stephen Fox plunged like a flaming sword. 
Armed with no h.ng but a pearl he dared not sell and the 

trained hands of a gambler, he drove ruthlessly forward 

to power until he had made himself a king, above the law 


“Here are love and lusts 
and greeds, quadroon balls, 
Voodoo, pistols at dawn 
Fresh ‘and_ fascinating.’ 
St, Louis Globe Democrat. 
“Explosion enough for 
three books. Highly fla: 
vored, exhilarating tale.’ 
Chicago Sun. 


Choose Your First Selection from 
These Best Sellers 


Upon receipt of the attached coupon with a 3c stamp 
you will be sent a copy of “The Foxes of Harrow.’’ You 
Will also receive as your first selection for $1.00 your 
choice of any of these three best sellers: 
© Before the Sun Goes Down, by Elizabeth Metzger 
Howard, Dr. Dan Field knew the whole town’s secrets— 
yet hid a burning secret of his own! ‘This great novel 
won the M-G-M $125,000 prize and the publisher's 
$20,000 d. 
© The River Road, by Frances Parkinson Keyes. In this 
exciting new novel Gervais d’Alvery returns a hero from 
the first world war—to Wage a private war against *he 
crooked politicoes who Were throttling Louisiana. 
© Lusty Wind for Carolina, by Inglis Fletcher, 
swashbuckling new novel of pi 
in early American pioneer da; 


very other month you will receive the descriptive folder 
alled The Bulletin, which is sent exclusively to members 
of the Club, The Bulletin describes the forthcoming 
two months” hook selections and reviews ten or more 
additional titles (in the original publishers’ editions 
selling at retail for $ or more) available to members 
at only $1.00 each, ter reading ‘The Bulletin, you 
do not either or both of the two new 
selections for $1.00 each, you may notify the Club any 
time within two weeks so that the books Will not be sent 
you. In any case, you mi: chase any of the other 
ere are no dues or 


The 
ites and passionate loves 


Send No Money—Mail Coupon with Stamp 


When you see ‘The Foxes of Harrow’ 
selection and consider that these books are typical of 
the values you will receive for only $1.00, you will 
realize the great advantages of free membership in this 
popular Club. Don’t miss this wonderful offer. Mail 
the coupon now! 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Garden City, New York 


nd your first 


”, 
P71 


Pees 


the World 


MAIL THIS 

COUPON 

“The Foxes of Harrow'' yours for 3c stamp! 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


Dept. 9 TM, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me free as a Dollar Book Club subscriber 
and send me at once “The Foxes of Harrow” for the 
enclosed 3¢ stamp. Also send me as my first selection for 
$1.00 the book | have checked below: 


© The River Road (© Before the Sun Goes Down 
© Lusty Wind for Carolina 

With these books will come my first issue of the free 
descriptive folder called “The Bulletin’? telling about 
the two new forthcoming one-dollar bargain book selec~ 
tions and several additional bargains which are offered 
for $1.00* each to members only. 1 am to have the 
privilege of notifying you in advance if 1 do not wish 
either of the following months’ selections and whether 
or not | wish to purchase any of the other bargains at the 
Special Club price of $1.00 each. The purchase of books 
is entirely voluntary on my part. | don't have to accent 
a book every month—only six during the year to fulfill 
my membership requirement. 1 pay nothing except $1.00 
for each selection received plus a few cents handling 
and shipping cost. 


(if any) 


Occupation...... 
*Same Price in Canad; 


105 Bond 


et a may 


on 


Oh-04, Oty Scafo/ 


2 eer” 


. LOVE MEANS NOTHING in more things than tennis when a man 
forgets his hair. How in the world can he comb that tangled mop? 
It’s so lifeless. .. . and that awful loose dandruff, too. He’s go* 
Dry Scalp! I’m going to tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 


Halt looks bérfér... 
scalp reels berfér... 
when you check Oty Scalp 


CAN THIS BE the same man? Yes, and ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do 
as much for you. A few drops a day and your hair regains that 
natural look. It’s so easy to comb . . . no more itchiness and loose 
dandruff. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic supplements the natural scalp oils 
+ +. contains no alcohol or other drying ingredients. Use it also 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s double care...to both scalp 
and hair .. . and more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


EG. U.S. PAT. OF FL 


Used by more men today than any other hair tonic 
6 


DAMYANKEE Custom 


Sirs: Just noticed the sweet little cartoon 
on page 110, June issue, with the throw-off 
on our southern city of Atlanta, which reads: 
“Atlanta City Limits, No U-All Turns. 

If you think our “you-all” sounds so funny, 
let’s have a cartoon of the New York City 
limits with’ the wording “New York City 
Limits, No Youse Tur And tell your 
Yankee radio announcers to look in the dic- 
tionary and see if they can find the meaning 
of the popular “youse and you guys.” A grits- 
eatin’ Southerner, 

—G. IV, McCall, Brunswick, Ga. 


Micuty Murray Has Struck Our 


Sirs: I do not miss many copies of TRuE. 
But I just read a baseball article by Arch 
Murray, sports editor of the New York Post, 
entitled The Job Nobody Wants (June). It 
was swell, up to where he stated (page 88) 
that Gabby Street piloted the Cardinals to 
their first world championship in 1981. This 
is so wrong it’s disgusting. In 1926, Rogers 
Hornsby led the Cardinals to the National 
League pennant, then on to beat the Yankees 
for the championship, 


—G. E 


tewart, Scotia, Calif. 


This error, duly scored against the author, 
might be excused by the fact that he often 
covers the Brooklyn Dodgers. We could 
hardly say the cold statistic was too hot to 
handle.—The Editors. 


Hunters’ Fan Main 


5) Shep Shepherd’s article on ar 
Robin Hood Was A Piker (June) was quite 
interesting but not 100% accurate, particu- 
larly regarding the weights of target and 
hunting bo 

Shep sa most target bows pull around 
50 pounds.” I don’t know if he has ever 
spent an afternoon pulling a 50-pound bow 
on an average of 120 times an hour, but we 
certainly don’t knock ourselves out like that 
around here. Our usual target bow pulls 


sabout 30 to 40 pounds while we use 50- 


pound “sticks” for hunting. . 
—C. F. Schweitzer, Cincinnati, O. 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, 
and have each issue delivered to you, 
when you subscribe by the year. Mail $3 
(check or money order) to our Circula- 


tion Department, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Dept. T, Greenwich, Conn. Two years 
for $5, in Canada, the United States or 
its possessions. Foreign subscriptions $4 
per year. 


LOOK SUCCESSFUL... BE SUCCESSFUL 
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IT8 ANODIZED... THE BEAUTVS LOCKED IN 


e's the newest, smartest 
idea in men's jewelry. You can 
change it from a sofety key chain to a 
captive money clip or a handsome watch chain . . . in a jiffy 
Exclusively NU-LOK... style illustrated, $5.00. 
Other famous NU-LOK items $1.00 up 


A PRODUCT OF FREEMAN-DAUGHAODAY, PROVIDENCE 5, Re he 


) 
E:W suers 


Gueferned by 
Duality -Wise Men 


You can put on one of these cool 
crisp shirts and then forget about it 
all day long. 


It's tailored to fit you 


perfectly and its thoroughbred con- 


truction reflects smart 


Here’s quality that 
makes it a pleasure 


to spend the day in an E&W Shirt. 
e 
Ask your favorite dealer 


fo show you the Newest 
Ely & Walker offerings 


A product of ELY & WALKER Saint Louis 
8 


e 


Aces, 


n fairly interesting month: An 
Indian in 


full regalia called on us in 
our office. Swore his name was Laugh- 
ing Horse and maintained he was de- 
scended, through a Sioux grandmother, 
from General Custer... Saw Paul Gallico 
off on the Queen Mary, to complete his 
movie, The Snow Goose, in England. 
Shook hands with Joe Louis ‘after his 
fight and had a long conversation with 
him which consisted of this quote, “I’m 
hungry.” . . . Armand Denis, the ex- 
plorer, dropped into the office to say 
good-by before taking off for Africa on 
his latest expedition, which is being con- 
ducted in association with Trur. .. Had 
a lunch of turtle fins, of all things 
(never heard of such food out in South 
Dakota)... Talked with Marion Hargrove 
(of See Here, Private Hargrove fame) 
and he had two good story ideas. . . Let 
George Frazier talk us into a story on 
Mark Hellinger, the newspaper and 
movie guy (for which, watch, in an early 
issue). . . Heard a new bar story, which 
can't be cleaned up enough for these 
columns. . . This month no bartender 
bought us a drink. .. Ah, well, another 
month coming. 


The sad and studious-appearing gentle- 
man. at the bottom of this page is Al 
Schmidt, the noted illustrator who does 
our paintings of Mr. Hobby (page 82) 
each month. Mr. Hobby, as you know, 
typifies an average American man who 
wants to appear satisfactorily dressed on 
every occasion—not a clothes hound, but 
a man smart enough to realize that 
clothes are important. 

Mr. Schmidt's expression of infinite pa- 
tience results from a discovery he has 
made: that painting pictures of men's 
wear is not a simple chore. We will not 


burden you with the problems involved, 


lest you become as sad-looking as 
Mr. Schmidt. One hint, however: Mr. 
Schmidt must deal with “stylists,” “con- 


sultants” and “advisors,” besides painting 
his pictures. As of this date, Mr. Schmidt 
has been able to field the “stylists.” The 
“consultants” and “advisors” are still 
giving him some trouble, but he is hoping 
for a nice double play. 

Mr. Schmidt has come up along the 
paths of adversity, a way which has tough- 
ened his fiber to the point where he can 
deal with “stylists,” etc., etc. Born in 
Missouri (he has never been offered an 
appointment in the government), Mr. 
Schmidt started in a fuli-fledged job at 
the age of 16. From the first, his am- 
bition was to be an artist. For ten years 
he labored at various jobs like lettering 
and engraving, all of that time attending 
night school at the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts and spending his week ends 
painting. It took ten years of this in- 
tensive self-training before Schmidt de- 
cided to take the jump to New York and 
a try at commercial illustration. He was 
an immediate success. His work appears 
regularly in most of the larger magazines. 

Like most people, Schmidt is now de- 
signing a home which he hopes to build 
if he can ever find a few pieces of two- 
by-four. At present he lives at Mont- 
clair, N. J., and has his studio near-by. 
He has a yery polite Dalmatian dog 
named Mr. Trotter, who will probably 
be showing up in a Mr. Hobby picture 
one of these days. He has a Girl Friday 
who spends most of her time locating all 
of the strange and wonderful things 
which an illustrator must use as models. 
Among the items which she has procured 
for him in recent weeks are a sway- 
backed white horse (got him at a glue 
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These two beautifully llustrated, editions off 
Alndersen’s Fairy ales 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR SZYK 


and Grimms’ Fairy Tales 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRITZ KREDEL 


In Two Separate Volumes « Boxed 


Retail Price #52 


HESE are the stories, folklore 

and fancy, that were. always 
there as far as we can remember. 
The many beautiful water colors, 
and fanciful line drawings are 
indeed magic casements that open 
straight out into fairyland and 
make this handsome two-volume 
library set a household treasure to 
delight young and old alike. 
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THE KIND OF BOOKS CHOSEN BY THE CLUB’S FIVE JUDGES 
Login your subroription WITH ANY ONE OF THEM... ALL NATIONAL BEST-SELLERS 
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Pris] MAN-EATERS 
THE May OF KUMAON ARCH * MY THREE YEARS 
HUCKSTERS ea cas OF TRIUMPH WITH EISENHOWER 
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my subscription any time after purchasing four such 
books from the Club. 
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TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


IGNING and mailing the coupon 
enrolls you. You pay no fixed sum 
as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 


month, you let it come. If not, you spec- 
ify some other book you want, or simply 
write, ‘Send me nothing.” 


Club and obligate yourself for no fixed 
term. You pay for each book as you re- 
ceive it, no more than the publisher’s 


With every two books-of-the-month 
you buy, you receive, free, a valuable 
book-dividend. Grimms’ and Andersen’s 
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Wuen YOURE ALL SET 
70 PUT OVER A BIG DEAL... 


AND YOUR WHISKERS 
ARE SPROUTING LIKE 
CROCUSES (NV APRIL... 


BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK 7 shaver 


WARD 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Vestpok dry-shaver is the greatest invention 
since the face! Small as a match folder, you 
can Carry it in your vest pocket; keep it in 
your desk drawer; use it any time, any place 
for a quick, comfortable shave. Vestpok 
can’t scrape, nick or burn, Needs: 


¢ NO SOAP OR WATER 
e NO ELECTRICITY ¢ NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, includ- 
ing 10 blades of the finest razor steel. If 
can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. 

working day and night to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If stores in your town do not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient... we ex- 
pect to supply them soon. Vestpok Div., 
Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, Mass. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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(factory) and a medieval hautboy (the il- 
legitimate father of an oboe). 

“I sometimes think,” says Mr. Schmidt, 
shaking his head sadly, “that editors lie 
awake nights thinking up impossible 
things for artists to do.” 


We have a letter from a rather bitter 
taxpayer in Kalispel, Mont., which con- 
cludes, pessimistically, “and I think 
Harry Truman could have played piano 
in a house of ill repute for five years 
without knowing what was going on up- 
Stairs.” : 


Recently Connie Mack, while playing a 
series with the Yanks in Larry MacPhail’s 
Yankee Stadium, had occasion to drop 
into Mr. MacPhail’s elegant saloon, 
otherwise known as the Stadium Club. 
At 82, Connie is still sharp, despite a 
second-division ball club and grinding 
sleeper jumps. 

As he walked into the Club, straight 
as a ramrod and stepping briskly, some- 
one shouted a hello to him and inquired, 
“Haye a drink, Connie?” 

Connie snapped, “What! Here? And 
give MacPhail a profit?” 


Hey, how about this? Our Research 
Department (remember, the statistical 
characters we are always pooh-poohing?) 
maintains, on the basis of some obscure 
figures it has obtained, that in some 83 per 
cent of homes where men buy True, the 
women of the household also read the 
magazine. ‘This shocks us, no end. We 
have been trying to put out a magazine 
for men. Personally, we don’t want 
women in here. What's going on, any- 
way? Are there women readers of this 
book? If so, why? Why don’t they get 
out? How about a few letters—for which 
we might award a prize, if one of them 
is good enough? Send your female com- 
ments to The Editor. 


You mystery fans should get acquainted 
with a new magazine to be on sale at your 
newsstands August 23rd. Its title is True 
Police Ca Horace Brown left our 
magazine, True, to start this new slick 
fact-detective book, and you will find 
many of True’s writers appearing also 
in True Police Cases. The magazine is 
dedicated to the purpose of presenting 
the best detective stories written by the 
best authors. A measure of its importance 
is the fact that its editorial advisory board 
is composed of Lewis J. Valentine, former 
New York police commissioner; Le 105 
Lawes, former Sing Sing warden, and 
Raymond Schindler, the noted detective. 
Better pop out to your chum at the corner 
newsstand and reserve a copy now. 


We have never met Dorothy Parker, for 
which we are not sure whether we should 
be thankful, but one more comment has 
been ascribed to her which we admire. 
Miss Parker is reported to have read the 
first issue of a new magazine (which 
folded three issues later) and to have 
made the following appraisal of it: 

“There is less there than meets the 
eye.” ... b.wms. 


NEXT MONTH 


Win the October True taking 
solid shape, we can promise the 
following outstanding features 
for next month. 


GEORGE FRAZIER—Back 
from Hollywood and a sojourn 
on that yacht with a story about 
the real Errol Flynn. And, men, 
you were right the first time. 

PAUL GALLICO—Remem- 
ber the fight between Corbett 
and Jeffries at Coney Island at 
the turn of the century? Youll 
never forget it the way Gallico 
gives it to you in a ragged yarn 
that has smell and impact. 

ALBERT RICHARD WET- 
JEN—Our  sea-story specialist 
gives you a powerful account of 
the mates of the old sailing ves- 
sels who turned surgeon by 
necessity. Sometimes the pa- 
tient lived. 

DONALD B. ROBINSON— 
Chief historian for AMG in 
Germany closes out the ““Tough- 
est Joint” series with whispered 
talk about a joint in Marseille 
that makes the other “joints” 
True has presented seem mild 
by comparison. 

LUCIAN CARY—Truke’s 
gun expert gives you a shootin’ 
story about the old muzzle- 
loaders, with a side trip down 
to Friendship, Indiana, where 
shooting is still done like 
Gramp used to trigger. 

PAUL WELLMAN—One of 
America’s best-known Western 
writers tells the true facts con- 
cerning an Apache who was 
white, but saw red. 


Watch for the 


October Issue of 


(U6 


THE MANS MAGAZINE 
On Sale at Your 
Newsstand on 


September 18th 


sw MEMBER OF 


you AS ook cLuB 
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THE INNOCENT 
MRS. DUFF 


HTS IS /T!, Jacob Duff tells himself. 

Too late to stop now—even if [ wanted 
to. That sneaky Nolan fellow—my chaut- 
feur—is already on his way. He just drove 
by; gave me the signal. 

Better give him ten minutes start. Then 
Tl follow. I'll look in the window of the 
cottage and see them both there together! 
Then I'll telephone the police. 

What a relief to put an end to all the mis- 
ery ... all the suspense and tension that has 
been hanging over everything. Maybe I'll be 
able to live again like a normal human bein: 

She'll Make It Look Bad, Mr. Duff 

What am I worrying about? I’m only 
doing what any respectable husband would 
—protecting my own home . my own 
existence! But just the same, I can still hear 
Reggie, blabbing everything she knows. “He 
hated me,” she'll say, “He wanted to destroy 
me!” 

Well, let her shoot her mouth off if she 
wants to—if she darcs to! I must be getting 
pretty close to the cottage by this time. I 
wish this was all over with! Can’t see any 
lights in the place! Has something gone 
wrong? And that sweet, sickening smell of 
gas—what does that mean? 

Say—this is getting out of hand! This 
looks like MURDER. How did murder get 
into this thing? I'd better get out of here— 
fast! But WHERE will I go? Should I run 
TO the police... or FROM them? 

The Innocent Mrs. Duff is Elizabeth 
Sanxay Holding’s newest masterpiece of 
gripping suspense—a_ spell-binding novel 
equal to the famed Rebecca in its breathless 
hold upon you! Already, over 40,000 people 
have paid bookstores $2.00 a copy for it. 
But YOU can have it FREE—to introduce 
you to month after month of the best in 
new mystery reading, as a member of the 
Detective Book Club! 

AND THAT’S NOT ALL! Your free 
volume contains TWO MORE complete 
full-length mysteries—a handsome THRI 
IN-ONE GIFT TO YOU as a new 
member ! 

THIS FREE VOLUME CONTAINS 


1, Not only THE INNOCENT MRS. DUFF, by 
Elizabeth Sanxay Holding—BUT ALSO 


2. THE TROUBLE AT TURKEY HILL 
By Kathleen Moore Knight 


YES—your free volume 
includes this newest chiller- 
thriller by the famous Miss 
Knight the complete and 
blood-curdling account of 
what happens on_ lonely 
Penberthy Island when a 


beautiful visitor is cruelly 
bludgeoned to death under 
the most sinister circum- 


stances. And when the mur- 
ders pile up, the clannish 
inhabitants take f. action 
that will hold you riveted to 
your chair! A masterly job 
of crime-unraveling by a 
master story-teller! 
AND IT ALSO CONTAINS 
3. DEATH IN THE LIMELIGHT 
By A. E. Martin 

The third full-length baffler in your free 
triple-volume is latest creation of the author 
ot Sinners Never Dic. When a man volun- 
teers from the audience to be hypnotized by 
the great Flaxman and a moment later lies 
on the stage with a knife between his shoul- 
ders—that’s not part of the act! 

Although each of these three complete 
mysteries is best-selling everywhere for $2 
each, you get all 3 in one FREE volume as a 
new member of the Detective Book Club! 


How You Can Get the Best Mysteries 


Each month this Club offers a 
HR 


ee ee ee 


sthis Brand New Masterpiece 


of Breath-Taking Suspense! 


THIS $6.00 VALUE! 


hy of the 3 complete books in this one volume 


Innocent Mrs. Duff, The Trouble At 
cy Hill, and Death In the Limelight—would, 
Cn tely cost you nt 


Mail Coupon Now for Your Free Book 


NOW! Acceptance of this 
e every month’s three- 
s few as four each year 
re a member, Cancel membership whenever you wish. 
iption of next month's selections will be sent with each 
month’s triple volume, and you may reject in advance any 
volume not wanted, p 


ACT PROMPTLY to receive memb Gift book: 
FR and the current triple volume containing three more 
complete new detective books! Address coupon NOW to: 


DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


triple volume containing 
PUL ‘TH detect 


© books 
as Erle 


SEND NO MONEY °* 


ney Gardner, y Queen, 
‘arter Dickson, Rex Stout, Doro: 
thy B. Hughes and many’ others 
who ha 

by the Club. 
miembers thems 


had their books selected 
Many of them are 
) 


These monthly selections are 
ALL bool ling everywhere for 
at least $2 each. Yet, members get This 
three in one during t 


‘olume (a $6 value) CED 


T will 
and ma 


for only $1.89! 


You Enjoy These Four Advantages 


(1) Every 


month you get the 


Walter J. Black, President 


DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me Y 
gift volume described on this page. 


0 wish, 


reject in advance any volume T do not wish to own. T need 
send no money now, but for 
$1.89, plus few cents maill 
one week after I receive it. 


TTO 


a member and send, FREE, the three-in-one 
In addition, send me the 
lume of the month, which also contains three com- 
ve books. 
bligute me to take every monthly triple-volume 
2 months. I may take as few as four during this 


ean advance description of all forthcoming, selections 


1 volume T do accept I will send only 
. as complete payment, within 
shipped in U.S, A. only.) 


, unopened: 1 
your door. (4) Th 1 
printed, handsomely hound, that 1 
they grow into a lifetime library 1 
of detective masterpieces. L 


ASK THE MEN who mix ’em at fine 
bars. They can tell you two impor- 
tant things about a Dry Martini. 
First, the quality of the vermouth is 
just as important as the quality of 
the gin. Second, for uniform high 
quality, always use famous imported 
Martini & Rossi Vermouth. 


MARTINI & ROSSI Vermouth has 
long been world famous. The subtle 
M & R flavor has never been success- 
fully duplicated. Keep both kinds on 
hand. Extra Dry for a Dry Martini. 
Regular for a Manhattan. W. A, 
Taylor & Company, New York Citys 
Sole Distributors for U. S. A. 
PRODUCT OF THE ARGENTINE 
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Tie veterans are back again, with 
many questions on continuing their in- 
surance. According to the Veterans 
Administration, four out of five are 
dropping their insurance without realiz- 
ing that, according to experts, they have 
one of the best insurance bargains avail- 
able. New legislation, now before 
congress, will make important changes to 
provide added benefits, from cash settle- 
ments to endowment plans. Further, 
those veterans, especially with disabilities, 
who have allowed their insurance to 
lapse by failure to pay premiums, can ob- 
tain reinstatement of all or part of such 
insurance before January 1, 1947, with- 
out medical examination if they are in 
no worse condition than when they were 
discharged. 


Q. Joseph B. Martin of Chicago wants 
to know if the moose has ever been 
domesticated. 


A. The European elk is practically the 
same as our moose, except that he is 
smaller; he has the same palmated ant- 
lers. And he was domesticated long ago in 
northern Europe and western Siberia. 
There is even a story that a moose drew a 
sled 234 miles in one day, but please don’t 
write in about that. The information 
comes from books printed before stop 
watches and the A. A. U. From what 
we've seen of moose, however, we might 
be sold on its truth. 

Several cases are known of moose in 
the United States or Canada being cap- 
tured when young, domesticated, har- 
nessed and driven to sleighs. I saw a 
photograph of two bull moose drawing a 
cutter in northern Minnesota more than 
fifty years ago. They were credited with 
trotting a mile in three minutes, though 
again we have no record of measurements 
or timing devices. But from watching 
hundreds of moose swinging their long 
legs in a trot through brush and over 
rough ground, we're ready to accept it. 

It is strange the moose has not been 
domesticated more often. A very young 
moose calf is one of the most enticing and 
friendly of all wild animals. He rather 
likes to have you walk up and pet him, 
though there is a story in Maine that if 
you do so you leaye the man smell on him 
and his mother will not permit him to re- 
turn to her. The big obstacle, as I see it, 
is that at three years a bull moose be- 
comes unpredictable in his actions and 
extremely dangerous. But so do stallions 
and bulls of the cattle breed. 


Q. Jake Simpson of Duluth, Minn., 
has an idea he'd like to go trapping in 
the far north, preferably on the Alaska 
coast, and wants to know if there is any 
difference between the land otter and 
the sea otter. 


Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON 
and the staff of TRUE, The Man's Magazine 


A. The land otter is one of the most 
widely distributed of fur animals, while 
the sea otter is found in the north Pacific. 
They are of the same genus. Chinese 
paid high prices for sea otters’ fur nearly 
two centuries ago, mandarins using it to 
trim their silk coats. Baranoff and his 
Aleuts caught thousands of skins around 
the gulf of Alaska. Nearly 100 years 
later, 3,824 skins were sold in the London 
market. In 1883, the height, 5,680 were 
sold. By 1913 the number was down to 
eighty-one. The sea otter became nearly 
extinct and has been protected for thirty 
or forty years. He is longer than the land 
otter but has a shorter, flatter tail. 


Q. D.L. Spackman of Ketchum, Idaho, 
close to fine hunting country, wants to 
know what a baby antelope is called. 


A. According to the Bronx zoo, a calf. 


Q. James H. Drollinger, Veedersburg, 
Ind., planted fish in a pond several years 
ago and, when he was ready for good 
fishing, discovered that moss and other 
growth prevented his getting a line in 
“the water. He wants to know if a chemical 
will kill the moss. 


A. Sodium arsenite and copper sul- 
phate will do the job, the first on larger 
rooted aquatic plants, the second on 
pond scums. But will they kill the fish 
too? Three to five parts per million of 
sodium arsenite are usually required to 
kill the weeds, while most fishes survive 
twice that amount. With copper sul- 
phate, for scum, no more than .5 to 2.0 
parts per million should be used in hard 
water. In soft water there is greater 
danger of killing the fish. We haven't 
room here to discuss all the details of a 
rather complicated operation, as, for in- 
stance, the fact that fish may be suffocated 
by decomposition of vegetable matter 
two to three days after chemicals are ap- 
plied. But if you have a fish pond, and 
this trouble, we'll furnish the dope. 


Q. Roger Bascom, Phoenix, Ariz., asks 
a fishing question. Does a fresh water 
fish ever reach a length of twelve feet? 


A. More. The arapaima, found in 
northern South America, is sometimes 15 
feet long and weighs 500 pounds. 


Q. What is the difference between a 
yam and a sweet potato? James Barry, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. Scientifically, the difference is vast, 
though in a cheap restaurant you'd 
probably have difficulty in distinguishing 
the two. The sweet potato is the original 


[Continued on page 14] 


HIGHER—World’s Altitude 
Record for Light Planes 
24,311 feet. Set by Grace Hun- 
tington at Los Angeles, Col. later- 
national record for airplanes of 

second category. 


the 
four-m 
side-by-side 
personal 
“plane 


LONGER — 14 Days Aloft 
"ina Taylorcraft 


Hunter ond Humphrey Moody 
took off on July 23, 1939, and 
fanded two weeks loter. 


FURTHER — 1700 Miles in 
16% Hours | 
Flight made by Mrs, Evelyn Bur- 
leion from Vancouver, 8. C, 10 
Tia Juane, 0. Gross load of 
1462 pounds. E 


“ FASTER--Speed Record for 
Light Planes 


Winner of the Firestone Trophy 
ot the races held ot Miomi in 
Feb, 1946. 


>, 


WORLD'S LARGEST BULLDERS 
OF SIDE-BY-SIDE AIRPLANES 


Hurdling the mountains or girdling the lowlands— 
Taylorcraft turns in a flawless performance. 
The foremost plane in its class—it holds 
the four most important records. It's tHe plane 
that goes farther, faster, higher and longer! 
It's the plane that is as economical as a car! It's the 
plane that easily lands in any field or pasturel 
No wonder the safe T'craft is called the 
“Best Buy in the Sky"’ by men who've 
found their place in the sky! 


TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION - ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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They Jump for doy 


SPORTSWEAR 


PORTSWEAR 


Maids, real or imaginary—lure ’em and land ’em every time with Puritan 
Sportswear. No smoother line anywhere! For instance, you're really fishing 
for compliments in this finely-made Hounds-Tooth Sport Shirt of Deering 
Milliken fabric and this lightweight, firmly-knit woolen V-neck sweater. 
Just two of many in the bright Puritan family. Designs, colors, styles to 
suit every distinctive taste in real “casual” fashion! “Tailored To Please Jn the 
Men's Wear Manner.’ At better stores everywhere. 


Sweaters + Sport Shirts - Weatherproof Jackets - Beachwear 
The PURITAN KNITTING MILLS Inc. + Plant: Altoona, Pa. ¢ Showrooms: Empire State Bidg., New York 1 
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Man To Man 


[Continued from page 12] 


potato, first found on this continent. It 
has been cultivated so long it if now 
highly developed; originally it was closely 
related to the morning giory. The yam, 
though it looks much like a sweet potato 
and people often cannot distinguish 
them in the raw state, comes from a dil- 
ferent plant, and has not been refined by 
extensive cultivation. It forms a large 
part of the food supply of tropical coun- 
tries. Me, I'll take the yam. 


Q. Why are American sailors called 
“gobs” and what does “Ouija” mean? 
Art Fleming, Denver Colo. 


A. Webster says the origin of “gob” is 
uncertain but its derivation has been 
ribed to a Chinese word meaning 
sailor.” “Ouija” is a copyright trade- 
mark. It is a combination of the French 
ow and the German ja, both meaning 
Bicone 


Q. What is meant by a hairbreadth? 
Jefl Turner, Malden, Mass. 


A. It is an old expression originated 
before modern methods of measurement, 
and used to denote a very small distance. 
Later, probably before the invention of 
the micrometer, it was sometimes used to 
denote 1/48 part of an inch. 


Q. When did Clement C. Moore live? 
Gerald Burke, Scranton, Pa. 


A. Clement Clark Moore, professor 
and poet, was born in New York City 
July 15, 1779, and died in Newport, R. L., 
July 10, 186 In 1844 he wrote a poem 
commonly called "Twas the Night Before 
Christmas, though the true title is A 
Visit From St. Nicholas. 


Q. Are there more than two kinds of 
twins? Hank Walther, New York City. 


A. Yes, three. Identical twins come 
from a single egg cell which is completely 
divided. Always they are of the same sex 
and are remarkably alike in all ways. 
Fraternal twins come from two eggs and 
though they are born at the same time, 
they are not necessarily alike and may be 
of different sexes. Siamese twins are a 
monstrosity. The originals, from which 
the phrase was derived, were born in 
Siam in 1811 and lived 63 years. In both 
men and animals the term applies to i 
dividuals born joined together physically. 


_ Q. How many days did it take Magel- 
Ian to go around the world? C. Cory, 
Miami, Fla. 


A, 1,093. He started in 1519. 


Q. Ifa man lives in this country thirty 
years does he automatically become a 
citizen? Frank Quinn, Chicago, Ill. 


A, Never because of length of resi- 
dence. 


Q. I contend some radio programs 
have a mechanical device to produce ap- 
plause and others have hired gangs, 

[Continued on page 118] 


Tue goes Shopping 


This column is run as a shopping service for True’s 
readers. No paid advertising is accepted for this feature 


Connecticut duplex phones. Not a toy, can be 
used up to half a mile. Install in home and 
run to barn, or from house to house. Operate 
on four standard No. 6 dry cells. Phones are 
5” sq., with wiring instructions and 75’ wire. 
$14.35 postpaid. H. Schwartz, 1287 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 


Loca-Scope. A precision optical instru- 
ment for sighting landmarks on shores or 
woods. Black plastic and glass, with in- 
struction booklet. 5”x2”x234”. Simple to 
operate, relocates proyed fishing grounds, 
duck blinds or passes, camp sites or 
portages, submerged tackle or motor. 
i $1.50 postpaid. No C.O.D.’s, Johnson- 

 Gokey Co., 525 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


“Come and Get It!” by George W. Martin is 
the complete outdoor chef. All the dope on 
barbecuing, camp cookery, rations for trips; 
it even has recipes for cooking crow and skunk! 
189 pages. At all bookstores, $2.50; or try 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Glass etching kit. With this outfit you 
can etch initials or designs on gl re, 
Consists of black asphaltum, bottle of 
turpentine, two brushes, tube of etching 
compound and instructions. Something 
new in home hobbies. $1.50 plus 15 cents 
for postage. A. Seltzer, 1163 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 


These are the tools of the professional bar- 
tender. A 16-07, heavy glass, stainless steel top, 
chrome-plated stirring spoon, chrome-plated 
strainer. With them you can prepare any 
mixed drink. The whole works, $5 postpaid. 
Bar Mart, 62 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


A boat bailer, hand-carved from hard- 
wood, measures 15”x6”. Designed for bail- 
ing out small boats, it can also be sanded 
and lacquered and used as a salad bowl, 
snack bowl, or for pretzels on a bar. $1.10 
postpaid. Alan Clarke, 96 Chambers St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


These sun glasses are the popular type used 
in the armed forces. Twelye-karat filled 
frames, ground and polished green lenses, 
adjustable ear pieces. Come in tan leather case. 
$4.95. With plastic-covered sweat bar, $6.98. 
Midwest Scientific Co., 1148-60 West Chicago 
Aye., Chicago, Hl. 


[Continued on page 16] 


Look for this 
Hallmark of Quality 


OR symmetry, for rugged strength, 
for rare beauty of costly imported 
briar—here is true perfection. 

- Every Emperor is a masterpiece cre- 
ated in the custom tradition. It is 
fashioned of the world’s choicest 
briar—hand-fitted with mouthpiece 
of traditional design—equipped with 
removable aluminum cleaner to suit 
your smoking mood. 

Truly, your Emperor is a pipe you 
can discuss confidently with any 
pipe-lover. 

The shape illustrated above can be had.at 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 


EMPEROR pipes 


Empire Briar BipelGomincs 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


& 


TA-PAT-CO 
Government Approved 
LIFE-SAVE VESTS 

AND 


LIFE PRESERVER 
CUSHIONS 


Tae pateco 


Flexible, light Ta-pat-co Life-Save Vests — 
attractive buoyant cushion preservers that 
never let you down. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO : 
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Poultry shears, for disjointing fowl, are hard 
to get. Th are 91” over-all, mirror-polished, 
chrome-finished, have good blades and knurled 
5 cents for postage and 
339 Madison Ave., New 


g. Klauberg: 
York 17, N. ¥. 


If there wasn’t a ruler alongside of this 
jeep, you’d never know it was a 3” model. 
Spring mechanism: makes it go. Has steer- 
ing wheel, headlights, U. $8. Army num- 
bers, jerry re wheel and tires wil 
treads. Made in England by Lines Br 
Ltd. $1.79. Toy Dept., Gimbel Bros., 
33rd St. at Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sportsman’s — swivel » sponge rubber 
cushioned, turns like a piano stool. Water- 
proof, rustproof steel box below seat holds 
eight boxes of shells. For fishing, holds tackle 
and lunch. Green baked enamel; 6” wide, 12” 
deep. Height: seat down, 956”; seat up, 1434”. 
Pull button, seat pops up. Leather handle for 
carrying. $6.95 delivered. Given Company, 643 
Endicott Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Hand-painted game_ birds 
highball or old-fashione 
in sets of eight only. Each gl 
different bird. Set of highba 
of old-fashioneds, 
St. and Fifth Avy 


ery’s, 3 


ew York 1, N. Y. 


A lady’s purse of hand-blocked Persian cotton 
cloth in Oriental designs, nice gift for a gal 
who lik s matching change 
purse. 14"x81/4" size, $6. 
Sogani & Co., Rockefeller Center, Concourse 
Shop No. 11, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Lowell “Thoro-Spray” electric paint 
and varnish spray Adjustable nozzle, 
110-120-yolt AG DC motor; built-in 
compressor develops 22 pounds of free air. 
Total weight 8 Ibs., can be slung over 
shoulder. Nickel-plated frame and spray 
head on 24-07 pacity jar. Will do home 
painting. $26.25 F.O.B. Lowell Mig. Co., 
589 East Illinois St., Chicago, Tl. 


Bausch & Lomb film-slide binocular viewer, 
for binocular views of 2/x2” slides. Used to 
yiew colored slides and study detail of black- 
and-white negatives. Enlarging glass. 9”7”x3”. 
Made of black plastic with glass lenses. $7.65 
postpaid, Alex Taylor, 22 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N, ¥. 


Unless otherwise noted, prices quoted do not include mailing costs. At the time of writing, all of this mercham 
dise was in stock. Owing to present shortages, some articles may be out of stock by time of publication. 


If you're one of this country’s 

millions of golfers, here’s how 
you got that way: 82 years ago, when 
Corby’s had been a well-known Cana- 
dian whiskey name for six years, the 
first golf club was formally organized 
in England. 


Se 


Look Hor me 


on every 
Corby bottle 


ee 


Be CORBY'S 


Through the years, English- 

men perfected the game, but 
only a few Americans played golf. 
Then in 1913, when Corby’s reached 
its 55th year of Canadian fame, a Bos- 
ton caddy defeated the world’s top 
players in match play. 


~ PRODUCED IN U.S.A, under the 
86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Sy 


short story for golfers 


Golf was news in Corby’s 77th 


year as a great Canadian 
name. There were 5,727 courses and 
13 million players in the U. S. An 
American golfer had won the British 
Open, British Amateur, U. S. Open 
and U. S. Amateur in a single season. 


End of the War brings 


golfers back home, makes 
it possible to maintain courses prop- 
erly. You can look for U. S. golf to 
regain its 1935 peak. And when 
you want to toast a good round of 
golf, you'll make a happy choice 
when you select Corby’s, the light, 
sociable whiskey. Corby’s makes 
your favorite drink just right. Next 
time ask for the whiskey with the 
grand old Canadian name. 


direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 
pirits—Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill. 


OUT OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST A PURE VIRGIN WOOL SHIRT FOR THE ROD AND GUN MAN 


AT STORES, OR SEND FOR STYLE SHEET, HESSLER COMPANY, MAKERS OF THE HESSLER AND WALTER WOOD SHIRTS. 33 N. W. 4TH AVENUE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Away from the bustle 
Away from the bustle 
Away from those city lights! 


There’s little, we think, 
Can match a cool drink 
In that cabin on moonlit nights! 


H. E. Kelley 


Just put yourself in this picture. 
An easy arm’s reach away is some- 
thing that fits it, too—a tall one 
made with mellow Old Thompson. 
For there’s no whiskey like 
“Thompson’’—it alone has the 
Glenmore touch-of-quality plus the 
matchless flavor of Old Kentucky. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof — 6714% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


OLD 
HOMPSON 


landed Whireey — *WD 


COPYRIGHT 196 a. 0. co. 
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WINCHESTER -Rifles and Shotguns 


FOR ALL-AROUND 22 SHOOTING 


This mark 
means your 
Winchester 
was proved 
with a load 
25% or more 
greater than 
any standard 
ammunition 
made for it. 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLES * CARTRIDGES ® SHOTGUNS ° SHOTSHELLS ° FLASHLIGHTS * BATTERIES * ROLLER SKATES 


MODEL 12 TRAP 


MODEL 61 


MODEL 69 


The Model 61 is the famous 
Winchester Slide Action 22 Re- 
peater. Ideal for inexpensive 
shooting, uses 22 Shorts, Longs 
and Long Rifles interchangeably. 


MODEL 62 


MODEL 74 


‘The Model 62, Winchester’s popu- 
lar Slide Action 22 Repeater. Low 
in cost, extremely popular in 
shooting galleries because of its 
visible hammer, rugged construc- 
tion and durability. 


MODEL 67 


The Model 69 Bolt Action 22 
Repeater is moderate in price. 
A full-size box magazine Win- 
chester shooting 22 Short, Long 
or Long Rifle cartridges. 


MODEL 37 


The Model 74, Winchester’s 
modern, lightning-fast, moderate 
priced 22 Automatic. Convenient 
loading port in the side of the 
stock. Fires as fast as you can 
press and release trigger. 


The Winchester Model 67 Bolt 
Action Single Shot Rifle is a fine 
safe rifle for beginners. Weighs 
only 5 lbs., e,wipped with mili- 
tary style 4-way safety. 


FOR SMALL GAME AND PEST SHOOTING 


The Model 387 is Winchester’s 
super-strong, hard-shooting single 
barrel shotgun. Combines easy 
handling, simple, efficient action 
at exceptionally low price. Auto- 
matic ejector, semi-hammerless. 


FOR TRAP AND SKEET SHOOTING 


MODEL 21 TRAP 


The Winchester Model 12 with 
Ventilated or Matted Rib is a 
natural pointer with split-second 
slide action. Triple safety loading. 
Quick, easy takedown. 


There are not yet enough Winchester guns to supply 
all who want them. More are being produced 
every day. Register with your Winchester dealer. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


MODEL 42 


The Winchester Model 21 with 
Ventilated or Matted Rib is light, 
fast, easy to handle. Selective 
single trigger to fire either barrel 
at will. Beautifully balanced. 


The Winchester Model 42 is a 
410-bore Repeating Shotgun, with 
plain barrel or Matted Rib. Two 
styles, one for Skeet, the other 
for upland game shooting. 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOOTING 


GW & 
THEY'RE WEATHERPROOFED 


To Shoot and Show With Pride 


FOR UPLAND GAME SHOOTING 


MODEL 12 
MODEL 24 


The Winchester Model 12 Slide 
Action Repeating Shotgun has 
over one million users. Moderate 
in price, choice of 12, 16, 20 and 


MODEL 21 FIELD 


Winchester Model 24 Double 
Barrel Shotgun. Hammerless, 
streamlined and sturdy, this shot- 
gun is well-adapted for all-around 
use. Moderately priced. 


The Winchester Model 21 is 
America’s finest development in 
double guns. It is undisputed 
champion for safety, handling 
ease, balance and durability. 


28 gauge. Jam-proof action. 


FOR WILDFOWL SHOOTING 


MODEL 12 HEAVY DUCK 


MODEL 97 


The Winchester Model 97 Slide Action Hammer 
Repeating Shotgun. A popular wildfowl and trap 
gun. The farmer’s favorite. In 12 and 16 gauges. 


‘The Winchester Model 12 Heavy Duck Gun, de- 
signed for 3’ magnum loads. Famed for its fine bal- 
ance, effortless slide action and clean-killing pattern. 


FOR BIG GAME SHOOTING 


MODEL 94 


MODEL 70 


MODEL 71 

Winchester Model 71 Lever Ac- 
tion 5-shot Repeating Rifle with 
fast action and clean’ knock-out 
power. Suitable for all North 
American big game. 


Winchester Model 70 High-Power 
Bolt Action Repeating Rifle. 
Choice of calibers for everything 
from big game to small game and 
pests. Strong, and reliable. 


‘The Winchester Model 94 Center 
Fire Lever Action Repeating Car- 
bine. Most popular deer gun for 
mountain and timber hunting. 
Light and easy to carry. 


FOR TARGET SHOOTING 


MODEL 52 


MODEL 75 


Winchester Model 75 Target Rifle. Light in weight, 
equipped with micrometer precision sights and ad- 
justable leather gun sling. Priced within reach of 
most target shooters. 


Winchester Model 52—the World’s Finest Target 
Rifle. For match competition, target shooters who 
demand the utmost in accuracy acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Model 52. 


DIVISION OF 


WINCHESTER oun 


INDUSTRIES 


FOR EACH OTHER INC. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION... » MADE 


V4 ut q 
‘RIGORS OF EL SALVADOR HUNT 


FAIL TO FADE 
DAN RIVER’S SPUNRAY 


Speaking of Spunray* — Dan River’s great 
sport shirt fabric—here’s one man’s experience 
with it: 


‘“, .. took this shirt along on a three weeks’ va- 
cation trip which included hunting through 
practically unexplored parts of El Salvador... 
The shitt was exposed almost constantly to burn- 
ing sun or soaking tropical rains. It did not 
shrink nor did it experience any fading ... 
it continued to look brand new.” 


That's Spunray* for you. 50% rayon, 50% cot- 

ton. Good looking at the start, equally so at the 

finish. Ask to see it next time you buy comfort 
shirts, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. ; 


*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 


/ : COMFORT _SHIRTING ' 
: Washable ‘without Special Care : 


The Million-Dollar 


CASK of COLUMBUS 


During six years of residence in 
Haiti my wife and I have kept an eye 
out for the million-dollar cask of 
Christopher Columbus, missing these 
453 years. We haven't any real hope 
of finding it. But we'd like to, 

Christopher Columbus _ sighted 
Haiti for the first time in December 
of 1492, as any youngster can recite; 
and on Christmas Eve wrecked his 
Santa Maria on a north-coast reef near 
what is today the town of Cap-Haitien. 
On January 4, 1493, he set sail for 
Spain in the Nina, smallest of his 
three caravels. 

He ran into storm, The winds 
built up gradually in early February 
and by the Ith a raging gale was 
blowing. The Nina could carry no 
more than a close-reefed foresail; seas 
piled aboard her, the tempest shrieked. 

Columbus sat down in his tossing 
cabin and wrote a transcript of his 
journal—the tidings of his discovery, 
the statement of what he, First Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea, had seen with 
his own eyes and heard with his ears. 

He sealed the parchment manu- 
script in wax, bound it well, then 
sealed manuscript and wax in a stout 
cask. This he committed to the sea, 
doubtless with a prayer. 

Next day the storm abated. A month 
later Columbus was in Spain again, 
and probably never gave another 
thought to the manuscript. 

What became of it? No one knows. 
The cask may have broken open and 
been destroyed. It may have been 
washed ashore somewhere and discov- 
ered by some unlettered native, who 
found nothing good to eat in it and 
threw away the scribbled pages. Or 
—the remotest chance—it may have 
been thrust upon a beach and lodged 
beyond the reach of the sea; if this 
were true, and the conditions of 
climate were right, the cask might 
eyen now be awaiting a discoverer. 

Its value, should it be found one 
day? Above price. 

Ourselves, we wouldn’t take a cent 
less than a million dollars. And 
probably not that.—William A. Krauss 
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Lite a drink of Mount Vernon and you know 
there’s something special in the wind—a mild whiskey 
with a fine, clear flavor. Flavorful in highballs— 
a great mixer in cocktails—Mount Vernon is the 


popular choice for hospitable gatherings. 


Keep a good supply of Mount Vernon always on hand. Sl : 
; ount Vernon 


BRAND 


86.8 PROOF—51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 


Tea don’t do 


you that way 


The swect odor, the sheet on the door, the guys on the bed, the chef with the yen hok—I took my longest walk that day. 


The confessions of a modern opium smoker...a remarkable record 


of a man’s strugg 


BY MILTON “MEZZ” MEZZROW 
AND BERNARD WOLFE 


Illustrated by Hy Rubin 


The first time I run into opium was in Detroit, back in ’26. 
How I got to Detroit was thi en before I kicked off my 
knee-pants I was crazy to be a hot jazz musician, playing 
levee blues and jamup stomps like they were played on 
the Mississippi delta, The first time I wandered oyer to the 
South Side, the Negro district of Chicago, I made up my 


le against The Habit 


mind I was going to make music like those great New 
Orleans zmen did, even if it took me all my life. I spent 
a gang of years in my home town, leading hot bands in 
Al Capone's roadhouses and places like that, blowing my 
conk and having a ball all around the clock. 

But Chicago turned salty on us jazz disciples. We had 
to hire ourselyes out to some pretty tough boys in those 
speak-easy days, and entertainers who worked for gangsters 
had a habit of not living very long. It didn’t do my diges- 
tion any good to squat on a bandstand all night long while 
Capone and his trigger men huddled over a table in the 
corner, eyeballing me. Besides, New Orleans music, which 


25) 


had busted loose oyer the Great Lakes 
ten years before, after traveling up 
North on the Mississippi riverboats, 
was already beginning to do a fade- 
away on the South Side. The big com- 
mercial bands, taking a cue from Paul 
Whiteman, were lousing up the whole 
‘popular-music field. So I was eating 
once today and then again the day 
after tomorrow, watching a lot of my 
pals drifting East on the hunt for a 
steadier meal ticket. 

Finally the belly cramps made me 
cut out too. Detroit was my first stop 
because a lot of musicians were camp- 
ing there in 1926, Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey, Bix Beiderbecke, Fletcher 
Henderson, Frankie Trombauer, Glen 
Gray, and guys like that. I figured to 
have me a look around. Soon as I hit 
town I got me a job playing saxophone 
in the band at Luigi’s Cafe, a ritzy 
joint run by Louie the Wop, head man 
of the Detroit Purple Gang. Just by 
a freak, it turned out that the guy I 
rented a room from, some wholesale 
chicken dealer, was Louie the Wop’s 
father-in-law. It’s a small underworld. 


Detroit must have been built in a 
poppy field, there was so much opium 
going up in smoke in that town. I kept 
hearing stories from Hap Mungo 
about all the hopheads that lived in 
the Addison Hotel, and they really 
kept me trillying on my way. I was 
wrapped up and gone with our muta, 
but when it came to hop, I skipped 
and jumped, (Muta was what we called 
marihuana. We had other names for 
the weed too: gauge, grefa, reefers, 
golden-leaf, muggles, tea. The guys 
who smoked the stuff were called 
vipers in our language. A lot of us 
musicians used to use it regular, be- 
cause it helped us to play better and 
we couldn’t see where it was habit 
forming.) Hap was a musician who 
holed up in the Addison too, and he 
used to rub elbows with a lot of hop- 
head mugs who roomed near him, 
especially with a tough oscar named 
Frankie Riccardi. This Frankie, a 
sociable guy with a yen for company, 
used to drop in on Hap to beat up his 
chops every once in a while. Hap 

- would have felt happier playing host 
to a headhunter with his toolkit under 
his arm. 

Hap and I used to get together after 
work in his room and knock ourselves 
out blowing gauge and playing rec- 


ords. He was a good-looking some- 
thing or other and favored Valentino 
so much you'd have thought Rudy spit 
him out. His main ambition was to 
make the grade in Hollywood, and 
many a night he’d do some acting for 
me just for kicks, posing and strutting 
around the place like the Great Loyer 
himself. Then one night he got real 
high, and out of a clear sky he yanked 
the blanket from his bed, wrapped it 
around his shoulders and went into an 
Indian chief routine, warbling some 
homemade war chants. An idea struck 
him, “Milton,” he said, “you ought to 
look good as an Indian with that beak 
of yours. I’m going to lay a robe on 
you so you can join the tribe.” With 
that he pulled open his dresser drawer 
and grabbed up another blanket. 
Man, before he realized what he was 
doing, enough tommy guns, pistols 
and sawed-off shotguns fell out of that 
blanket to make Abercrombie & Fitch 
look like a penny arcade. My mouth 
could have doubled for the Tennessee 
Gap when I dug that young arsenal. 
“Mezzrow,” Hap said, looking like 
the ceiling just fell down on him, “you 
got to promise me you'll never say a 
word to anyone about this mess or 
we'll both be thrown up for grabs. 
Them things belong to some of the 
racketeers on this floor and I didn’t 
have no say about them being here. 
These guys marched in here one day 
just as big, told me hello, and put all 
their iron goods right where you see 
them and I couldn't say a word. I 
haven't had a good night's rest since, 
and believe me, poppa, I can hear 
them barking in my sleep.” Poor Hap. 
He was in a plenty tough spot, playing 
nursemaid to an ammunition dump. 
After that I decided I'd make new 
friends. With my usual luck I made 
wrong ones. A group of gay sporting 
people used to come up to Luigi's, 
mostly gamblers and big spenders, all 
of them dressed in loud checked suits 
and open-necked sports shirts. At first 
I took them to be bigtime busine 
men, and we had some fine times to- 
gether, eating in private restaurants 
run by Mrs. Come-And-Get-It and 
getting our bones cracked in the Rus- 
sian baths. One of them was a happy- 
go-lucky guy called Sam “Tromba- 
nick” (that means “bum” in Russian), 
who owned The Oriental Rest on 
Division Street, where they broiled rib 
steaks over a charcoal fire and served 


GLOSSARY 


A smoker or eater of opium is a hophead, 
but a marihuana smoker is known as a viper. 


Marihuana goes by these names—tea, muta, 
grefa, reefer, gauge, golden-leaf, muggles. 


“Shying” is cooking poisons out of opium. 


them on wooden platters. I must have 
put away a whole herd of cattle in that 
place, two inches at a time. 

One Sunday morning, after a work- 
out at the Russian boiler-room where 
they steamed us down to a low gravy, 
J tagged along with this gang to some- 
body’s apartment in the Charlotte 
Hotel. In the large living room most 
of the guys climbed out of their 
jackets, gota stranglehold on their 
Coronas with their molars, and settled 
down to a game of knock rummy, with 
me sitting in. But three of them beat 
it into the next room without a word 
and shut the door. Pretty soon a funny 
smell took charge of the joint, and one 
of the fellows at the table got a wet 
bath towel, rolled it up, and squeezed 
it against the crack at the bottom of 
the bedroom door. I couldn't dig this 
mess, but I kept my mouth shut and 
tried to play hip. Nobody else seemed 
to be paying any mind and I figured 
I'd be out of line if I cracked my jaw. 
I kept sniffing that odor and I began 
to feel queer and out of place, kind 
of like a Hottentot who wanders into 
the Union League Club looking for a 
nickel’s worth of betel nuts. 


A little later two of the fellows 
who did the disappearing act came 
back and joined the game, while a 
couple more left the table and went 
into the bedroom. When the door 
opened I could see a wet sheet hanging 
on the inside of it, and my skull began 
to play a quiz game. “What the hell’s 
going on in there?” I asked. 

“Send him in here and let him find 
out for himself,” somebody yelled from 
the bedroom. I began to wish I didn’t 
have such a gift of gab, but now I had 
to keep up my front. I got up and 
strolled into the next room, not know- 
ing whether to grin or shake. 

That was one walk I sure wish I 
had never taken. 

The smell in that room was enough 
to knock you out. It was sort of sweet, 
with a punch in it, heavy as an in- 
somniac’s eyelids, so thick and solid 
it was like a brick wall built all around 
you. It made my smeller tingle, got me 
scared and excited me too, put me on 
edge—it promised a rare jamup kick, 
some 9nce-in-a-lifetime thrill. The 
three guys were stretched out cross- 
ways on the bed, one of them facing 
the other two, and between them was 
a round brass tray full of funny little 
gadgets, with a small lamp burning 
right in the center of it. There was a 
bow! of fruit on the bed too. It looked 
like a scene straight out of the Arabian 
Nights, with the thieves and princes 
disguised in pinchback sports jackets. 
I was looking for the carpet to flap 
and take off any minute and sail out 
of the window, bed and all, with the 


An adaptation from the forthcoming novel, 
Really the Blues, to be published by Random 
House, Inc. 


four of us sprawled out on it. There 
should haye been sword swallowers on 
the bedposts and dancing girls doing 
their number in the palms of our 
hands, to complete the picture. 

I had introduced one of these 
borscht-guzzling, Oriental potentates 
to mugeles, and he spoke up. “Come 
over here,” he said, “and lay down 
with your head on my chest and I'll 
let you smoke something that'll make 
you throw your reefers in the ashcan. 
There ain’t nothin’ to them weeds, 
kid—try this and you'll put them up 
for keeps. This is something you're 
gonna enjoy.” 

“Poppa, what is it?” I asked, and my 
heart began to make sounds like an 
outboard motor running out of gas. 
I was in a very hincty mood by now, 
and felt like doing a breakaway. 

“Lay down and try it—I wouldn't 
give you anything that would hurt 
you, kid. We do this every two weeks 
or so, This is called pleasure smoking. 
the rich man’s kind; it’s hop and it’s 
good for what ails you.” They all came 
on with kyaw-kyaw over this brilliant 
dialogue. 


Grefa was kid stuff to me, but 
opium meant dope and I was really 
scared of it. Hell, I thought, Detroit 
is really a hoppy town—people must 
order their opium along with the daily 
groceries. That bed might have been 
a cold marble slab, the way I eased 
down on it until the opium layout was 
right square in my chops. The guy 
opposite us was cooking the stuff. In 
one hand he held the long ivory pipe 
(a fancy one, sporting a big diamond 
on the stem), with a bowl stuck on it 
where he did his cooking. 

“So you're a musician, hey?” he said. 
“All you horn tooters smoke them 
weeds, don’t you? What does it do, 
make you get hot when you play?” 

In this comedian’s right hand was 
the yen hok, a wire about as long and 
thin as a hatpin, with finer wire wound 
around the handle. He would dip the 
point of the yen hok into a jar of dark 
brown gooey stuff that looked like tar, 
then hold a drop over the flame until 
it began to swell up, adding more to it 
now and then. Over and over he kept 
heating this small hunk of hop, rolling 
it on the thumb of his left hand until 
it was compact and looked like a tight 
little wad of brown cotton. Then he 
held the pipe bowl close to the top of 
his special lamp and stuck the pill on 
the edge of the bowl, drawing the yen 
hok round and round to stretch the 
opium, which was now golden brown 
in color. 

“This -is what you call shyin’, kid,” 
the cook said. “This cooks all the 
poison out of the pill.” His story didn’t 
mean a thing to jumpy me. To put me 
at my ease they would have had to 
cook the opium out of that opium. 

Finally the gummy pill was given 
another going-oyer until it was shaped 
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like a cone, chen it was stuck into a 
small eye in the center of the bowl. I 
tried to look like I was everywhere but 
present. When the pipe was passed to 
the man behind me, he drew on it and 
the stuff began to dance and curl a 
little around the edges, making a sizz- 
ling sound, then ran into the bowl and 
disappeared. The chef fixed up an- 
other pill and passed it to the next 
man. After a couple of centuries my 
turn came around. 

“Keep puffin’ in short jerks,” he 
said, “and swallow the smoke at the 
same time.” I felt like I couldn't 
swallow my own tonsil juice without 
gagging then, but I tried to follow in- 
structions the best I could, wondering 
how many of my old pals would miss 
me after I was gone. 

Goddamn if I didn’t live through it. 
Man, I even liked it. Before I even 
finished one pill a heat wave heaved 
up out of my stomach and spread all 
through me, right down to my toes, 
the most intense and pleasant se 
tion I have ever felt in all my life. At 
first it tipped easy-like through my 
main line, then it surged and galloped 
down all my sidestreets; and every 
atom in my body began to shimmy in 
defight. That fiery little pill was toe 
dancing up and down every single 


strand of my nervous system, plucking 
each one till it hummed a merry song, 
lighting up a million bulbs in my body 
that I never knew were there—I didi't 
even know there were any sockets for 
them. I glowed all over, like the sun 
was planted in my breadbasket. Man, I 
was sent, and I didn’t want to come 
hi 


“How'd you like that, kid?” the cook 
said. “Better than your muggles?” 

“LIL say it is,” I said, beaming at 
him. “Gee, you feel it way down to 
your crunchers, Tea don’t do you that 
way. 

They all began to laugh and that 
put me on a complex toward the whole 
situation, but in a minute I was pull- 
ing on my second pill. This time my 
stomach began to growl a little—not 
in protest, not kicking up any fuss 
about it, but like an old hound dog 
having his flea bites scratched and 
moaning low in pleasure. After a 
while, when my belly rhumba stopped, 
I laid back with not a care or a worry 
in this world. I was a skinful of con- 
tentment, a bundle of happiness in a 
blue serge suit. I found myself watch- 
ing the cook dreamily, as though he 
had some magic formula I had to latch 
on to. I didn’t even want to lose that 
warmth and [Continued on page 142| 
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Foulproof didn’t stop with pro- 
tective devices for boxers. He per- 
fected a football helmet which 
sports writer Dan Parker will- 
ingly tests with a baseball bat. 
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Being whacked over the head merely 
gave Mr. Taylor a good stand of hair. 
Also, he merely was the 

cause of World War II 


A postal card dropped in my mailbox brought this mes- 
sage: 


terrible war we have just had. The blame rests on my shoul- 
ders and nobody else. Will be happy to give you the details. 
Best regards.” 

It was signed: “Foulproof Taylor.” 

IT had all but forgotten him for it had been nearly ten 
years since I had had traffic with him. Now I wanted to see 
him again, so I telephoned and made a date. It was a blaz 
ing hot day when I took the subway to the end of the line 
in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn. If James Philip Taylor 
was the cause of World War II, he should be given full 
credit for it, and I would see to it that he got it. 

Few people know him as James Philip Taylor. He dis- 
courages the use of any name but Foulproof Taylor. He is 
a Phillips code operator employed by one of the big cable 
companies and on the side he is an inventor. 

His declaration that he is responsible for World War II 
Was not made frivolously. He is convinced that if he had 
not existed on earth, if he had not invented the Taylor 
Foulproof Cup, there would have been no war. 

Back around 1930 an epidemic of fouls brought profes- 
sional boxing into disgrace in New York. For a while it 
looked as if the prize-fight industry in New York State 
would cease to exist. The boxing commission was desperate 
and James A. Farley, its chairman, suddenly bethought him- 
self of a smallish, white-haired character who for two years 
had worn a groove on the bench in the commission waiting 
room. Farley called in Foulproof Taylor and told him that 
if he could bring an end to fouling he could save boxing. 
Members of the commission retired to a gymnasium where 
‘Taylor strapped on one of his cups. Four heavyweight 
fighters fouled him for a solid hour and he came up weary 
but smiling. Thus was born the no-foul rule, by which 
fighters were compelled to wear these protective contri- 
vances and no decisions were based en low blows. 


“T saved boxing,” Foulproof Taylor explains, “and in 
saving boxing I made the reputation of a certain big bum 
named James Farley, And this big bum James Farley went 
on to greater things, and put Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
White House. And if Franklin D. Roosevelt hadn't been 
in the White House, there wouldn't haye been any war. 
See how simple it 

Quite likely there are sticklers who will question the logic 
of this chain of events. I advise them not to do their quib- 
bling in the presence of Mr, Taylor. He is capable of ex- 
plosive anger when his importance is brought in question. 
In proof of his personal integrity he often cries out: “Forty 
years in this country without an arrest!” 

In his modest Flatbush home that hot afternoon I found 
out a lot about Foulproof Taylor. He owns and lives in a 
three-story frame structure set close to its neighbors on a 
street that is lined with tall trees. He knew the hour I was 
coming and he knew I'd be walking from the subway and 
T have an idea he watched for me, and when he saw me ap- 
proaching he hopped to his piano and began striking crash- 
ing chords on it. When I reached the front door he waited 
until I could see, through the screen, that Foulproof himself 
was making all that impressive music, then he leaped to his 
feet and greeted me. 

“Ah!” he cried, “I was just after practicing my scales a bit.” 


Am ready to confess that I alone am responsible for the - 


In his living room I was startled to see a fire blazing in the 
fireplace. At least I thought that’s what it was but closer 
inspection revealed it to be a contrivance for simulating 
fire—a heap of glass logs and back of them an electric light 
and a revolving fan to furnish a crude flickering effect. It 
was ninety degrees in the shade and I was already hot and 
sweating but now, just looking at that fireplace, I felt as 
though I were turning crisp. I started to say something 
about it but held my tongue and found myself liking Foul- 
proof the better for having the thing going. He possessed 
here a device which he believed to be beautiful and artistic. 
He had company coming—a writer who, he knew, would 
help publicize his enormous gripe against the injustice of 
the world—and he wanted to show off his fireplace and to 
hell with the weather. It was running all the time I was in 
the house. 

We went at once to his basement workroom, “I am the 
last one-man factory in the United States of America,” Foul- 
proof told me. The basement room was in disorder with 
piles of materials, rubber and metal and fabrics, here and 
there. : 

Foulproof is a short stocky man with a burst of wild. 
bushy silver hair giving him a vague resemblance to por- 
traits of Andrew Jackson. He has a ruddy complexion and 
looks ten years younger than his actual age. He is now 
turned 60. 

He follows the classic pattern of the inventor who has 
been swindled at every turn. He inveighs constantly against 
his enemies and then speaks sadly of the millions of dollars 
that would be his if justice prevailed in the world. He de- 
nounces judges for countenancing a thing which he calls 
“daylight perjury.” And his pet hate, as alreadysuggested, 
is James A. Farley. He got out his scrapbooks which contain 
clippings and documents about himself. They contain 
something beyond that. Whenever he has encountered a 
printed attack on Farley, no matter how remotely con- 
cerned it might be with boxing or Foulproof cups, he has 
clipped it and pasted it in his books. He refers quite often 
to Farley as “that swine.” ° 

Stated briefly, Foulproof contends that after he saved 
boxing with his invention, Farley [Continued on page 109] 


Even a blow from a club won’t dent a Foulproof cup. 
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— Brethren of 


BY PAUL GALLICO 


the SINGING REEL 


If you let the surf lure you down 


to the beach just once with a casting outfit... 


you're hooked, bub, you’re hooked 


I am remembering a trout rising to a fly, the hard strike 
of a small-mouth bass, the awful wallop of a hooked sailfish 
or marlin, a lazy sunlit day of trolling from a boat, the rush 
of mountain streams, the blissful calm of hidden mountain 
lakes. Wonderful! 

But not tops! 

Do you, like some perch, take almost any bait readily 
or are you the wary kind? _ I don’t care. Having myself 
been converted to the greatest kind of fishing, I’m out, 
like most fishing bugs, to get converts. So, brother, watch 
out. I’m going to troll the most versatile and colorful lure 
of all before your eyes. 

At the edge of the coastal waters where the blue-green 
breakers turn to white froth, between fifty and 150 yards 
off the water’s edge, you will find more gamefish than any- 
where else on land or at sea. The U. S. A., from Maine 
to Florida, from lower California to Washington, is liter- 
ally ringed with eager, hungry, not-too-bright water- 
breathing vertebrates conducting their business just 
offshore where their feed is to be found, night and day. 
‘The only problem is how to get at them. 

‘Take a boat, of course? As one who has anchored just 
behind the breakers off Wachapreague, Virginia, to bait- 
fish for Channel Bass, I say no, unless you are out to break 
the record for the cookie pitch. It is just pure hell on a 
rough day, diluted hell any day. 

Swim out from shore and meet the fish on his own ground 
and in his own element? It’s an idea for a sportsman to 
try, except that the fish would win every time. The game 
fisherman needs his dogs or his posterior anchored to some- 
thing solid and braced if he is to outpull a stubborn forty- 
pounder. 


Who then can tap this rich and rewarding vat of blues, 
weaks, stripers, mackerel, herring, channel b and shark, 
flounders, barracuda, tarpon, croakers, ling, rock bass, china 
perch, robalo, corbina, drum, salmon, pompano, jack- 
crevally, sea perch, tautog, scup, plus a handful of nuisance 
beasts such as skate and dogfish? The surf-caster, The 
fellow who stands on the hard-packed beach, or knee deep 
in the washing surf and zings his bait arched yards out over 
the briny to plop it into the slews and draws and channels 
of the sandbars where the hungry gamefish congregate to 
feed. 

Not that all that assortment is served up simultaneously at 
any one spot, though at a certain time of the year you can 
pick up most of them off the Florida beaches. But, where- 
ever you go, if it is the right time (whether it be New 
England, or the mid-Atlantic coast, the wild and golden 
heaches of the Carolinas, both sides of Florida, or the sunny 
Pacific, from Acapulco, Mexico, to Seattle, Washington), 
there will always be an assortment, from three to ten species, 
to strike your bait and you'll never know what has hit you 
until you recognize it glassed within a breaker or you 
beach it. 


I've found that it really is travel-folder fishing. If you 
haven’t tried digging them out of the surf, you have missed 
one of the biggest thrills of the game. And if you say to 
me, can it compare with battling a black marlin or tiger 
shark or broadbill, I must reply, how many of us can afford 
the equipment, the boats, the travel and the leisure neces- 
sary to track these giants to their grounds and bring them 
to gaff? 

Surf-casting—that’s the sport for Mr. Average Guy and 
his average pocketbook. You can get a decent rod and reel 
for thirty bucks, plus another six for assorted gear and 
junk, most of which you won't use, and you're through 
paying. A train, a bus, a trolley ride, or the old family 
framework on casters to the nearest beach, a bucket of bait, 
a chat with a couple of old-timers in the neighborhood, 
and you're in business. From then on it’s your skill, 
your savvy, your wits, your craft and experience against 
the fish. 


When I write about surf-casting, somehow golf keeps 
coming up in my mind, and, oddly enough, there is an 
analogy in the two sports, because in both of them you 
must master yourself before you can expect to win. There 
is form and knack and technique in whipping a four-ounce 
lead 100 yards out to sea, just as there is in driving a golf 
ball a couple of city blocks down the middle of the fair- 
way. And, as in golf, it is you who supply the change 
in inertia, you who make the first move; it is your body, 
mind, muscles and temperament that must be right and 
controlled all the way. 
~ Just as the golf ball perches innocently on the tee and 
defies you to hit it where you want it to go, so your lead 
weight and baited hook lie inertly on the beach while you 
set yourself to fire them far out into the water where you 
have seen some gamefish swirl or into some dark green 
draw where you suspect your prey is lurking for his dinner. 

Your equipment for turning this trick consists of a 
surf rod, a single-piece split-bamboo tip of six, six and a 
half or seven-foot length depending on your size and build, 
set in a male ferrule or butt averaging about thirty inches 
in length, which gives you a rod of overall length approxi- 
mating nine feet. On the butt is mounted a free-spooling 
surf reel loaded with 200 yards of light line—the experi- 
enced surf-caster and sportsman uses 9-thread, the average 
fisherman, 12-thread. To the end of your line is fastened 
the four-ounce pyramid or flat sinker, depending on the 
terrain you are fishing, and your favorite and tested rig of 
hook and bait. And thereafter it is up to you. 

Really what you have in your hands is a gigantic spring- 
whip, or outsize slingshot. With it you can bridge that 
otherwise unconquerable stretch of water close to the shore 
where the fish come to feed off the shrimp, crab, barnacle 
and muscle and clam, and other Crustacea washed free by 
the action of the pounding surf on the sand bars and rocky 
ledges. But, like the perfect hit in golf, it calls for co- 
ordination of eye and muscle, skill, some strength, speed, 
and above all, timing. A small man can do it as well as 
a husky. As in golf there is the backswing, the application 
of power in a smooth crescendo, the big punch at the 
right moment, the pivot, the snap of the wrists for the 
extra distance and the follow-through. There is also that 
extra gimmick to try the souls of [Continued on page 139] 
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BY CHARLES LANIUS 


Noted Foreign Correspondent 


lees Dragoicheva, of Bulgaria, is the first woman dictator 
to rule an entire nation; and the blood she already has 
spilled make some of her male contemporaries seem almost 
effeminate by comparison. : 

Bulgars curse the day Tzola set foot on the red road to 
dictatorship. They curse her ruthlessness, her cunning, her 
unchallenged position in the communist party through 
which today’s Bulgarian population of nearly seven million 
is controlled. But they do it secretly and in fear—fear en- 
gendered by the purges which Bulgars say have already 
cost the lives of between 15,000 and 20,000 of their country- 
men. 

Here is the bloody story. 

I heard it from her own thin lips, learned more 
from the cautious whispers of the people who are 
subject to the whims of this woman—the world’s only fe- 
male dictator. 

“I was born in the village of Belaslatina,” she told me. 
“My parents were of the bourgeoisie. I attended the high 
school in my town and went on from there to the University 
at Sofia.” 

There seems to be little doubt of her scholastic 
ability. She is far from unintelligent. Successful in her 
studies, she won her doctor's degree in education at this 
institution. 

In those restless years, she became ripe for communist 


indoctrination. The bolshevist revolution had toppled the + 


Czarists from power in Russia. Sparks from the revolt 
fell into the Balkans. Bulgarian bolshevists took courage 
and grew more bold, more active. Their numbers grew 
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Once in power she 
ordered the purge. 


and into their clandestine midst one day in 1919 walked 
red-haired Tzola Dragoicheva. 

“Hatred for war made me a communist,” she told me 
illogically. “When my father and brother were drafted 
for military service in World War I, I began to fight for 
the cause, The formation of our local communist party 
was a direct reflection of the Russian struggle. 

“My very soul went into the work!” 

She clasped the cause to her [Continued on page 132] 


Bulgaria’s minister of war, General Damyan Veltchey, 


reviews May Day military strength as the Nation’s 
real dictator (second from left) stands quietly by. 
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True’s Gun Expert 


The man doesn’t want to 


crack records; he isn’t a gun-crank... 
he just wants to own a rifle 

that'll kill game dead when 

he’s shooting. What's 

in the gun stores for him? 


Mose of the rifles I've written about in True so far are 
pretty special . . . Pope rifles, Kentucky rifles, Sharps buffalo 
rifles, modern high-velocity superaccurate small-caliber 
rifles used for such hunting as woodchucks at long range. 

What can the man who just wants to have a rifle around 
the place—say, to hunt squirrels with—find in a gun store? 

He can find something good. I am impressed, in thinking 
back, and in checking my memory by reading some gun 
catalogues of forty years ago, with how much better rifles 
are today than they used to be. They are more accurate, 
with increased velocity. They can have better sights and 
they usually have better-shaped stocks. They will do things 
at the target and on game that the rifles I knew as a boy 
would not do. 

The increase in accuracy is marked. Not that accuracy 
is a recent discovery. The Kentucky rifles of 200 years ago 
were the first rifles to achieve what we would now call 
accuracy, although, using round balls, their good shooting 
was only at short range. The next great improvement was 
made with muzzle-loading percussion rifles using long, 
cylindrical, paper-patched bullets; the 40-rod guns did some 
nice shooting about a hundred years ago. And it is now 
more ‘than sixty years since H. M. Pope established a pre- 
viously unknown standard with his muzzle-loading rifles on 
breech-loading actions. Harry Pope guaranteed his rifles 
to shoot in 214 inches at 200 yards; it was common for them 
to shoot in less than 2 inches at that distance; and, when 
everything was right, they sometimes put ten shot in I inch. 
But Pope achieved such accuracy by methods which can 
scarcely be used except on the target range and perhaps 


Find out what your gun will do and sight it for your hunt- 
ing distance before you take it into the field. In top photo, ~ 
the author tests his Zischang-Ballard rifle from a bench rest 
to eliminate human error. At left: the old Gun-sling Dave 
sitting position, very steady in hunting when shot permits it. 


even then only by men with special knowledge and the 
willingness to take a great deal of trouble. 

It is now possible to buy a factory rifle and factory ammu- 
nition that will come close to equaling a Pope muzzle-loader 
in accuracy at 200 yards, that is superior at longer ranges, 
and that is much easier to hit things with at unknown ranges 
because the trajectory is so much flatter. It is even possible 
to buy a .22-caliber rifle and ammunition that will shoot 
better than any .22 Pope rifle would shoot forty years ago. 
This is owing to the fact that .22 long rifle ammunition is 
so much better than it used to be. Until about 1919, the 
ammunition makers competed with each other in making 
the most accurate .22 short cartridge. The best-known 
target shooters previous to 1919 used the .22 rifle indoors, 
usually at 75 feet; the .22 short was their chosen cartridge. 
And because the manufacturers did their best to make 
accurate .22 short ammunition, the cartridge was more 
accurate than the .22 long rifle. But the famous Zettler 
Club in New York, where Arthur Hubalek made a world 
100-shot off-hand record on the quarter-inch German Ring 
target of 2.484 out of a possible 2,500, ended with World 
War I. After that, men began to shoot the .22 rifle in 
outdoor competition and the factories concentrated on the 
-22 long rifle cartridge: They had been making .22 long 
rifle ammunition that would shoot in 3 inches at 100 yards. 
They now make .22 long rifle ammunition that will shoot 
in 11% inches at 100 yards in a good rifle, and usually 
considerably better. 

The goal for many years has been to make a rifle shoot 
in. a minute of angle. This is generally taken as 1 inch at 
100 yards. Actually a minute of angle is 1.0472 inches at 
100 yards, 2.0944 inches at 200 yards and so on. Minute- 
ofangle groups with .22 target rifles at 100 yards are now 
common. The bullet is so light and so easily affected 
by wind that it doesn’t do as well relatively at 200 yards. 
Nevertheless I once put ten shots in 2.1 inches at 200 yards 
and other men haye done better. Present-day factory 
ammunition in .22 caliber is star- 
tlingly accurate. And the .22 is 
the most popular rifle in this 
country. 

I have been looking through 
the 500-page catalogue of guns, 
ammunition, and equipment is- 
sued at $1 a copy by Stoeger, at 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street in 
New York. It is intended to in- 
clude all the guns made in the 
United States, although, having 
been printed in the fall of 1948, it 
omits some guns that have been 
put on the market since then. It 
lists forty different kinds of 
.22-caliber rifles by seven different 
makers. There are single-shot 
rifles, and repeating rifles with 
the cartridges in a tube under the 
barrel, or in a tube in the butt 
stock, or in a clip, of lever action, 
slide action, semiautomatic, and 


Three .22s worked up into fine 
performers. Top, Winchester 75 
lightweight target, sling and Win- 
chester 8X telescope sight: total, 
9 good pounds. Center, Savage 
Sporter with Malcolm 4X scope 
and laced-on cheek pad which 
raises the comb for scope’s higher 
sight line; trigger pull made clean 
and crisp. Bottom, Remington 
single-shot, costing $8, with $10 
Wollensak 4X scope and home- 
made stock, gained 234 pounds 
and target accuracy. 


bolt action. They weigh from 5 to 13 pounds and they 
cost from $7 to more than $100. A few of them are de- 
signed for competitive target shooting. But most of them 
are made for plinking or small-game shooting. 

How is a man who wants a rifle to hunt squirrels with 
to choose among so many? My own choice is that of a 
person who is almost a rifle crank. This means it is not 
likely to suit the average man and still less a real rifle 
crank. But this wasn’t always so, I remember with affec- 
tion the first rifle I ever used. = 


When I was 12 years old I was promised a two-months’ 
vacation on my grandfather's farm in southern Ohio. I 
Knew by heart all the catalogues of all the makers of rifles 
in the country. But I also knew that my father thought a 
12-year-old boy was too young to be trusted with a real 
rifle. All I asked for was an air gun. My father agreed 
to give me one. We went to John Meunier’s gun store to 
buy what was called an air rifle, although actually it was 
smooth-bored. My father insisted on trying out the gun 
the salesman showed him. We went to a range in the 
basement of the gun store and put up a target. My father 
soon found that the air gun wouldn't shoot, speaking prac- 
tically. It scattered BB shot all over a 4-inch circle at a 
range of 30 feet. We went back upstairs and my father 
told the salesman he wasn’t buying an air gun. 

The next day my father announced that I could take his 
.22 rifle and a thousand cartridges to Ohio. I suppose it 
was one of the most daring decisions my father ever made. 
It is one for which I shall always be grateful. The rifle 


was a Marlin, Model 1891, and weighed 614 pounds. It 
was fitted with a target type of aperture sight on the tang 
and a wind-gauge front sight. The trigger pull, not much 
over 3 pounds, was clean. With that rifle I shot my first 
gray squirrels, my first rabbits, and many of the doves which 
had the habit of sitting on a limb and mourning, unaware 
that they were outlined against 


[Continued on page 124] 
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COLOR PHOTOS By TAD NICHOLS: 


le the Tower of London hangs an imposing collection of 
American cowboy spurs. Among them is a pair manu- 
factured by a scholarly man who lives in El Paso, Texas. 
For more than forty-three years, P. M. Kelly has been 
tooling spurs to the exacting requirements of knights of 
the range. He is rightfully proud that the English retain 
a sample of his work as a museum piece. 

In 1930, Kelly’s spurs reached England on the boots of 
a champion cowhand from the United States. One of 
a troup touring the British Isles, this waddy twirled his 
rope and busted broncs for such distinguished onlookers 
as King George V. Wherever the punchers appeared, ‘in- 
terested Britishers demanded souvenirs. By the time the 
boys sailed for home, there was not a spur among them. 
In cowboy jargon, they reached the U.S.A. slick heeled. 

Since being without spurs is tantamount to going naked, 
these punchers hurried to the nearest gear shop to re-outfit. 
Many of them bought Kelly's, a name synonymous with 
good spurs throughout the West. 

When, in 1902, Kelly began forging spurs in a tiny shop 


The blued spur was popular about thirty years ago; note 
tooled leather, crescent shanks. Small spur is sterling silver. 


Left: spurs are hand 
forged by a smith in P. 
M. Kelly’s El Paso fac- 
tory. Right: an inlaid 
pair get final engraving. 


in northwestern Okla- 
homa, he was adopting 
one of the oldest of 
crafts. He was also mak- 
ing one of the cowboy’s 
most important tools. 

To learn that his mod- 
ern “gut hooks” had 
their beginning in ancient Rome may well surprise many 
a saddle-bowed veteran of the American West. Romans 
wore long, spiked shanks that they called colcar, or cock’s 
spur. 

In the Middle Ages the wearing of spurs became both 
a sign of freedom and distinction. Knights and squires 
wore them. So did the clergy. The spur became so much 
the bright badge of honor that robust knights, in a burst 
of jealousy, forced a council of nobles and bishops, in 816. 
to ban the spur to clergymen. 

The saying “win his spurs’’ meant to attain knighthood. 
As insignia of rank, knights sported gold spurs. Squires 


Pistol Packin’ Mama spurs used in the 1944 El Paso rodeo 
of that name. Six-gun shanks are overlaid with silver. 


could wear only silver “hooks.” Whenever a knight fell 
into dishonor, the most humiliating part of a ceremony 
of degradation was the hacking off of his spurs. This was 
done in public by the man’s own cook wielding a cleaver. 

The modern word spur comes from an old Anglo-Saxon 
term; spora meant to kick or spurn a practice presumably 
not exercised outside equestrian circles. 

By the thirteenth century the form of spurs changed. 
The long point became a rosette or star. The seals of 
Henry III, eldest son of King John, show such spurs. 

The wheeled or roweled spur first appeared in the fit- 
teenth century. Noblemen of that era strutted with a 
ridiculously extended rod on their heels. Half a foot 
long and tipped by an enormous star-wheel, this spur was 
a concession to the knightly custom of riding standing in 
the stirrups. Only with such an instrument could an 
upright rider hope to reach the horse’s flanks. 

Modern cowboy prods trace their lineage to the work 
of M. Francois Robicon de la Guermiehe. In 1768, as 
Equerry to His Majesty Louis XIV, M. Guermiehe short- 
ened spur shanks. The craft retained the short shank, 
handing it down to artisans such as Kelly. 

Always mechanically inclined, Kelly made his first spurs 
as a hobby. But his excellent workmanship soon won him 
so many cowboy customers that he quit general blacksmith- 
ing to devote all his time to spurs. When, at the age of 
25, he started a spur shop near Dalhart, Texas, old timers 
tried to dissuade him. 

“The day of the spur,’”’ these ranchers and punchers de- 
clared, “is almost done. You'll lose your shirt if you spe- 
cialize.” 

Kelly stuck. Nine years later, in 1925, he moved to El 
Paso where he built a factory. The contractors swore he 
would not last. 

“In the entire country,” said these pessimists, “there isn’t 
enough demand for spurs to make your business pay.” 

Kelly knew a great deal about cowboys and even more 
about spurs. He did not worry. 

He knew, as the late cowboy writer Will James has said, 
that “spurs ain’t far from the cowboy’s most urgent need.” 
He realized, too, that, like the knight, the cowhand con- 
Siders spurs a badge of the riding man. 

A tophand neyer takes the spurs from his work boots 
until the boots wear out. [Continued on page 93] 


American Eagle spur, top, with buck hook; and heart-design 
spur with sunburst rowel. Background is a tooled saddle. 
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The big goose-necked spur at right was popular about 
twenty years ago: Left is light spur widely used,about 1910. 


ness 


Crescent spur, sometimes familiarly called the Moonlight 
Special. The rowel crescents are engraved stainless steel. 


Silver-overlaid, finely tooled spurs from Chile. The rowel 
points, set close together, are not so vicious as they: look. 


This stock spur, silver-mounted, is now popular as a work 


The Case 


One fine June morning a man named Jake Wahle, who 
occupied an ugly little house in the New York city suburb 
of Woodside, Long Island, called the attention of a neigh- 
bor to the fact that some white domestic ducks that he 
owned had, overnight, taken on a decidedly pinkish hue. 
“Come into the back yard and take a look at them,”” Wahle 
said to the neighbor. “It’s the damnedest thing you ever 
seen.” : 

The neighbor, looking at the birds, agreed with Wahle, 
adding that he had seen white ducks, brown ducks, speckled 
ducks and mallard drakes with green heads, but never in 
his life had he seen pink ducks. 

That afternoon Captain Stephen O'Brien, the middle- 
aged chief of the detective bureau of the New York Police 
Department, bit his lower lip as he scanned a report that 
three kids, swimming in the refuse-littered oi! slick of the 
East River, near 11th Street, had come upon the upper 
part of a man’s body, minus the head. The discovery 
had been wrapped in oilcloth. 

The curtain wasup on a true horror mystery which, 
although it happened long ago—in the year 1897, to be 
precise—the boys still talk about between gin rummy and 
pinochle games in the side rooms of the station houses. 

Captain O’Brien made a ticking sound with his tongue 
when he absorbed the torso news. “I suppose,” he said to 
one of his men, “that this means we'll have to send some- 
body else to the electric chair.” 

Captain O’Brien was something of a curiosity in the 
department in that it pained him to track a man down 
for murder. The captain himself wouldn't have harmed 
anybody, and he simply couldn’t understand why one man 
should take the life of another. He did understand, how- 
ever, what was required in carrying out his official duties, 
so here he was, off on another distasteful man hunt. 

Between that afternoon—it was Saturday, June 26th—and 
the succeeding Sunday afternoon, berry pickers in the 
Highbridge section of the city and sailors at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard came upon other parts of the same 
body—almost everything, in fact, except the head—and 
the parts were~ matched up in the city morgue. 

A particularly discerning coroner’s 
physician, Dr. Philip O’Hanlon, notice? 
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that the feet of the corpse were exceptionally large, as if 
they had spread beyond their normal size, and that they 
were callused on the bottom. “Whatever this man did,” 
Doc O'Hanlon explained to Captain O'Brien at head- 
quarters, “‘his job didn’t require shoes. He worked in his 
bare feet.” 

“Did he have an outside job or an inside job?” asked 
Captain O’Brien. 

“He worked inside somewhere. Now if you'll come down 
to the morgue with me and—” 

“Bless me, no!’ interrupted the detective chief. 
know I don’t like to look at things like that.” 

“Well, this man was so pale that it's obvious he never 
got much sunlight.” 

Captain O’Brien went to a mirror over the washstand 
in his office and began to comb out his handsome brown 
handlebar mustache. “Doc,” he asked, “what were this 
man’s hands like?” 

“No calluses at all. 
hard work.” 

“Any dirt under the fingernails?” 

“Nope.” 

“It sounds to me,” said O’Brien, putting his comb away, 
“like maybe he worked in a Turkish bath.” 

There were other leads that Doctor O'Hanlon had picked 
up from the slab in the city morgue. A large patch of 
skin in the middle of the chest had been cut away. There 
was a distinctive scar on the left index finger. The dead 
man had, in one virile particular, been anatomically ab- 
normal. 

His flesh had been cut with an exceedingly sharp instru- 
ment and his bones carefully sawed by someone who, in 
the opinion of Doctor O'Hanlon, possessed a certain degree 
of skill. 

“What kind of skill?” asked O’Brien. “Skill in cutting 
or knowledge of the human body?” 

“Perhaps both,” replied the coroner’s physician. 

“Could it be that a physician or a medical student is 
involved?” _ 

Doctor O'Hanlon bristled. “Why the hell,” he snapped, 
“do detectives always think of a doctor 
or medical student just because a body 


“You 


Very clean and white. Didn't do 


The thing upstairs which 
they would dispose of in 
the fringe-topped surrey 
was their labor of love. 


hasn’t been torn apart? Doctors and medical students aren't 
necessarily addicted to murder.” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, Doc,” said O’Brien. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said O'Hanlon. “But you might 
consider a butcher, a barber, or an undertaker in a case 
like this.’ O’Hanlon added as an afterthought, “Or an 
artist. An artist-knows all about anatomy.” 

While the first part of the body to be found had been 
wrapped in red oilcloth of distinctive pattern, the other 
discoveries had been encased in white oilcloth and canvas 
duck. The coverings of all three finds had something in 
common: they were new. Perhaps they had been purchased 
exclusively for the purpose to which they had been put. 
O’Brien decided that a routine but relentless check of every 
store on Manhattan Island that sold oilcloth and duck 
would be in order. 

On Sunday evening, O'Brien's men, visiting Turkish- 
bath establishments as a result of the detective chief's first 
deduction, learned that a man named William Gulden- 
suppe, employed as a rubber at the Murray Hill Baths, 
on 42nd Street near 6th Avenue, had been absent from 
work since Friday. When that intelligence was forwarded 
to O’Brien, he went immediately to the baths himself to 
conduct the questioning. es 

William Guldensuppe was a middle-aged German who 
for several years had padded about the Murray Hill Baths, 
from early morning to early evening, wearing only a towel 
around his midriff. Guldensuppe, a bachelor, boarded on 
9th Avenue, his boss told O'Brien. On the previous Thurs- 
day, he had asked for and obtained a day off on Friday, 
saying that he was going out of town on business, but his 
absence on Saturday was only partly accounted for and his 
absence on Sunday was unexplained. 

On Saturday morning, according to Guldensuppe’s boss, 
the rubber’s landlady, a Mrs. Gussie Nack, had appeared 
in the baths with a telegram from her roomer which asked 
her to notify his employer that he would be out that day, 
too. Mrs. Nack lived in the 400 block on 9th Avenue, the 
record at the baths showed, and O’Brien dispatched two 
detectives to question the woman about the missing man. 

When O'Brien divulged to Guldensuppe’s boss that pieces 
of a body had been found around Manhattan Island, the 
boss immediately suspected the worst. 

“Why are you so sure the man in the morgue is Gulden- 
suppe?’”’ asked O’Brien. 

“Because it ain’t like Guldensuppe to miss work three 
days straight. He thinks too much of his pay and his tips. 
Why, he practically never takes a day off and seldom takes 
a vacation.” 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Hmim—temind me to have that fixed.” 


Guldensuppe, O’Brien learned, had the bust of a naked 
woman tattooed on his chest. The size and location of 
the tattoo corresponded to the patch of missing skin on 
the chest in the morgue. O’Brien brooded on the cunning 
of the criminal. With the head missing, and perhaps. 
weighted so that it would never be found, the removal of 
the tattoo on the chest might have thwarted identification 
indefinitely, or at least long enough for the killer to smudge 
his tracks and get away, had not O’Brien deduced the 
yictim’s occupation. There was no doubt now in O'Brien's 
mind that Guldensuppe was the victim. 3 

The fact that the tattooed woman on Guldensuppe’s 
chest had been naked, considered with the anatomical dis- 
tinction of the man in the morgue, caused Captain O'Brien 
to suspect that Guldensuppe had been inordinately fond 
of women. If that were so, a woman may have been part 
of the motive for the crime. 


Ir happened that a prominent man-about-town was in 
the Murray Hill Baths this Sunday night, groping his way 
out of a hang-oyer; he was said to know Guldensuppe quite 
well. When O’Brien told him, as a prelude to asking some. 
questions, about the dismembered body in the morgue that 
was believed to be Guldensuppe, the man-about-town ex- 
cused himself hurriedly. O’Brien saw him go to a locker 
to get a hair of the dog that had bitten him. The shock 
of O'Brien’s news now counteracted, the man who had 
known Guldensuppe was ready to be of whatever help he 
could, 

“Guldensuppe,” said the man-about-town, “lived for 
women, I like women myself, but Guldensuppe was really 
off his head about them,” 

“You don’t say,” said Captain O’Brien, who frowned on 
promiscuity. “Please tell me more.” 

“There's nothing more to tell. It’s just that Guldensuppe 
could never get enough of women.” 

The German rubber, O’Brien gleaned from his inform- 
ant, had been attached to no particular woman. His tastes 
in women, food and liquor had been decidedly compre- 
hensive. Quantity, not quality, had interested Gulden- 
suppe. The man had been heavy-set, square-faced, 
good-natured and earthy. He had been given to grunting 
and belching, and O’Brien decided that his women, who- 
ever they had been, couldn’t haye been very fastidious. 

The man-about-town asked a certain question about 
the body in the morgue. Captain O’Brien gave an affirma- 
tive answer. “That's Guldensuppe, all right,” said the 
man-about-town. j 

O’Brien was back at his office in headquarters, combing 
his mustache; when the dicks who had gone 
to question Mrs. Nack, Guldensuppe’s land- 
lady, reported in. They said that her roomer 
seemed to occupy a place in the lady’s opinion 
somewhat below esteem, inasmuch as he had, 
prior to departing for an unannounced desti- 
nation the previous Thursday, borrowed $50 
from her. The landlady appeared to be more 
upset about her monetary loss than about 
Guldensuppe’s suddenly abbreyiated end. 

The detectives had brought back the tele- 
gram delivered to Mrs. Nack on Saturday morn- 
ing requesting her to notify Guldensuppe’s 
employer that he would not be at work that 
day. O’Brien ordered that the original of the 
telegram be tracked down within the Western 
Union organization so that he could deter- 
mine whether Guldensuppe had actually 
written the message. 

After acquainting the two dicks with the 
fact that Guldensuppe had been overly fond 
of women, O’Brien inquired if there was a 
possibility that the rubber had been romanti- 
cally attached to Mrs. Nack. He was greeted 
with a burst of laughter from each man. 

“You ought to see her, Captain,” said one 


of the dicks. “Her husband left 
her a couple of years ago. No 
wonder.” Mrs. Nack, a huge woman 
in her forties, the detectives said, 
had three chins, cross-eyes and a 
bad breath that had caused them to 
back away from her early during the 
questioning. 

Gussie Nack was a midwife She 
had taken Guldensuppe in to board 
with her when her husband, Herman, 
had left for parts unknown. 

“Just why'd the husband leave?” 
O'Brien wanted to know. 

“She admits he couldn't stand the 
sight of her.” 

“Was Guldensuppe the only 
boarder she had?” asked O’Brien. 

The sleuths nodded. 

“And you're sure he wasn't carry- 
ing on with her?” 

The dicks were sure. 

O’Brien slept on the case. By noon 
on Monday there were three major 
developments. 

On Saturday a man with remark- 
ably rosy-cheeks had been seen on an 
East River ferryboat, en route from 
Long Island to Manhattan Island, 
carrying a huge bundle in patterned 
red oilcloth, The man had been ac- 
companied by a woman—a woman 
whose description was not yet in focus 

+ —and he had, according to several ob- 
servers, behaved in a furtive mammer 
and showed a preference for the stern 
of the boat. The hour at which the 
observation had been made was 
earlier than the time when the swim- 
ming kids found the first part of 
William Guldensuppe. 


The proprietor of a dry goods and 
notions store in the Dutch Hills dis- 
trict of Long Island City, reading in 


the papers a description of the oil- 


cloth and canvas wrappings, volun- 
teered the information that a strange 
man had, on Saturday, purchased the 
very wrappings found around the 
dismembered Turkish-bath rubber, 
The chief characteristic of the pur- 
chaser was that his cheeks were 
remarkably rosy, as if he spent con- 
siderable time out-of-doors. O’Brien 
recalled Dr. O’Hanlon’s remark that 
the killer could possibly have been 
an artist, and he pondered whether 
outdoor sign and billboard painting 
was a form of art. 

The original of the telegram that 
had been sent to Mrs. Nack was lo- 
cated in a Western Union office on 6th 
Avenue, around the corner a short 
distance from the Murray Hill Baths. 
Although O’Brien turned the original 
of the message over to penmanship 
experts for confirmation, it was ob- 
vious to him that William Gulden- 
suppe had not written it. Samples of 
Guldensuppe’s handwriting, obtained 
from the Murray Hill Baths, disclosed 
a weak hand, whereas the penmanship 
on the yellow Western Union blank 
was that of [Continued on page 86] 


Th the current war between the Na- 
tional Football League and the All- 
America Conference some heavy cash 
is being waved at outstanding stars of 
the gridiron. To hold Bob Waterfield 
the champion Cleveland Rams, now 
transferred to Los Angeles, signed him 
to a three-year contract reportedly call- 
ing for $17,500 a year. Frankie Sink- 
wich jumped from the Detroit Lions to 
the New York Yankees for a contract 
giving him $12,500 annually. That’s 
comfortable money. But it doesn’t even 
compare to the bonanza pro football 
showered upon Red Grange, the great- 
est earner the game has ever known. 
Add Waterfield’s and Sinkwich’s annual 
salaries together, and the total will be 
less than the Galloping Ghost, on at 


least one occasion, got paid for a single 


game. 

Harold Grange closed his career in 
college football on November 21, 1925, 
when he led Illinois to a 14-9 victory 
over Ohio State. On November 26, he 
quit college and turned pro, joining the 
Chicago Bears. That same day he 
played his first professional game. 

In his last season at Illinois, Grange 
had been widely publicized. People 
who wouldn't know a dropkick from a 
touchback had heard of him, and were 
interested in him. The details of his 
contract with the Bears have never been 
disclosed, but it is understood that he 
was guaranteed a minimum fee for each 
game, plus a percentage of the gate 
receipts in certain Cases. 

On that November 26 the Chicago 
Bears drew a crowd of 40,000, who paid 
$80,000 at the gate. Grange’s share of 
this, as pay for his first day in profes- 
sional football, was $15,000. 

Three days later, again in Chicago, 
28,000 persons came (and paid) to see 
him in his second pro showing. The 
gate: $56,000. Grange’s share: $12,000. 
On December 3, for a game in St. Louis, 
the golden redhead collected $5,000. 

Then came a quick jump east. Phila- 
delphians, who had seen him ruin Penn 
earlier that autumn, were still enthusi- 
astic. On a cold, rainy day 35,000 of 
them paid $70,000 to see the Galloping 
Ghost. Grange’s take for that after- 


noon was $20,000. The next day, 
Grange and the Bears showed up at 
the Polo Grounds in New York, Seventy 
thousand people turned out on that 
December 6, paying $120,000. The lad 
who .had spent his previous summer 
delivering ice in Wheaton, Illinois, for 
$30 a week, scored a touchdown for the 
people—and picked up $30,000. Even 
if one assumes that his manager, C. C. 
Pyle, got a 50% cut, the Ghost’s net 
take for his first eleven days in pro foot- 
ball stands at a record $41,000. 

But that was only the beginning. On 
December 7 came the announcement 
that Grange had signed a contract with 
the Arrow Picture Company of New 
York to make one movie for a fee of 
$300,000, The same day, Pyle an- 
nounced that by endorsing a large va- 
riety of products, among them an auto- 
mobile, a football, tobacco, a sweater, 
a candy bar, shoes, a brand of ginger 
ale and a doll, Grange had taken in an 
additional $40,000. 

Leaving New York, Grange played in 
Washington, Boston and Pittsburgh on 
three successive days. 


Atter the team had enjoyed a short 
rest, a tour of the South and West began 
at Coral Gables, Florida, on Christmas 
Day. At Los Angeles a crowd of 75,000 
came out to watch the Ghost. They 
paid $135,000, of which Red received 
between $45,000 arid $50,000. The tour 
concluded with games at San Diego, 
Portland and Seattle. In nine exhibi- 
tions, Grange probably cleared another 
$100,000. 

Add to that the pile he undoubtedly 
made from his movie, his varied in- 
dorsements, his radio work and writing. 
From the end of November, 1925, to the 
end of January, 1926, Grange earned 
close to $500,000. 

Today, at 43, Grange is saving money 
out of his salary as a salesman for a 
mineral-water company in Chicago. In 
recent years he has been a radio broad- 
caster for a sports program there, and 
until 1940 he also served as a backfield_ 
coach for the Bears. He's said to be 
earning about $20,000 a year now. 

—Leonard Cohen 
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Through nine days one company of 
American infantrymen kept the mighty 
‘ German Army from pushing the 

Allies into the sea. One 


man survived. This is his story 


at Anzio 


BY CAPT. FELIX SPARKS 


as fold to MICHAEL STERN 
True’s Foreign Correspondent 


The fate of the Anzio beachhead was decided in the nine- 
day Battle of the Caves which began on the morning of 
February 16, 1944, when Field Marshal Albert Kesselring 
launched an all-out assault aimed at driving the Allied 
forces into the sea. How close he came to succeeding has 
never been revealed before. 

This is the story of the single battalion that held off the 
Germans. More specifically, it is the story of Company E of 
the 2nd Battalion of the 157th Regiment of the 45th 
Infantry Division. Company E went into the line at full 
strength with 205 men, bore the. brunt of the attack 
and fought on to the last man. Only its commanding 
officer, Captain Felix Sparks, came back. 

Captain Sparks, a former law student from Miami, 
Arizona, was 26 at the time of the action. In the battle 
of the Volturno he caught a piece of shrapnel in the liver. 
Three weeks later he was back in the line. He led his 
men up the beaches of Southern France at H-hour on D-day. 
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The nightmare struggle of the lost battalion, cut off from 
the rest of the Army and hopelessly outnumbered, should 
go down-in the books as the greatest single feat of arms 
performed by Americans in the Italian theater of war. 

—Michael Stern. 


I. was the kind of moon that gave everyone on the front 
a naked, shivering feeling. I waited until it went down, 
just after 11 o'clock, before leading my company into the 
line. Company E had been in action for a long time; and I 
thought, when I pulled it out of a coastal sector in the Anzio 
beachhead, that it was going to get some rest. Instead, it 
was ordered to relieve parts of two British regiments, the 
Gordon and the Duke of Wellington. Company E took 
over ground held by four British companies. 
I had visited our new position the day before to make - 


a personal check of the terrain. We were in the exact 
center of the semicircular defense perimeter around Anzio, 
sitting astride the Rome-Anzio highway. The land for miles 
around was as flat as a billiard table. It was broken, in 
rare places, by a ridge or gulley. ~ 

The highway, of yital importance to the Germans be- 
cause the fields were too soggy to support their heavy ve- 
hicles, led directly to the port of Anzio. If the German 
tanks had been able to continue down the road they 
could have captured the small port, cutting. off our source 
of supplies and dooming the beachhead. They were less 
than ten miles from this objectiy 

The highway was a two-lane macadam strip pitted with 
shellholes and bomb craters. There was a roadbed for a 
single-track Rome-Anzio railroad along one 
embankment. Cutting across the road, a 
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“A potato-masher exploded at the entrance 
to the caves, and all hell broke loose.” 


few hundred yards in front of us in German-held land, was 


a railbed that contained no tracks. Just beyond it was 
the badly shattered factory town of Aprilia tight rec- 
tangle of modern buildings erected by Mussolini as a model 
town. About 5,000 yards past the front lines were the 
mountains that stretched back to Rome. 

The CO of the British unit told me that his men had 
been unable to put up any barbed wire because the Ger- 
mans were too close. Each time he sent a man forward 
on the detail the man was shot down. For the same reason 
the British had been unable to put out a mine field. Since 
our position bulged out like a sore thumb into the enemy 
line, we not only had nothing in front of us for support but 
we had nothing on either side. 

We completed our relief in pitch dark- 
ness. The men dug in on both sides of 
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the road with two men to a foxhole, one to be awake at 
all times. During the operation the Germans kept up 
a continuous interdicting fire. Their light mortars were lob- 
bing shells into our line. Anzio Annie, the giant, 340-mm. 
railway gun, dropped 500-pound shells into our beachhead 
on a regular eight-minute schedule. 

There was a lot of activity in front of us. The Jerry 
infantrymen, huddled in their foxholes, sounded off. Each 
man in rotation would shout out his name. The Germans 
did it because it gave their company commander a close 
check on his men. It was also a morale measure, because 
the footsoldier, crouching alone in the darkness, knew that 
he had plenty of support around him. I heard the clang- 
ing of the metal treads of German tanks as they maneuvered 
well inside their lines. Something was cooking out front, 

I split my platoon of heavy machine guns—it had two 
50-caliber and two 30's—into sections and placed one on 
each side of the road. My anti-tank artillery consisted of 
a 572mm. and a $7-mm, gun which were dug in near a 
small house on the left side of the road. In secondary 
position I had a pair of tank destroyers, each armed with a 
3-in. naval gun. I put my bazookas far out in front of the 
infantry foxholes and had my ammunition carriers working 
double duty bringing up enough supply to last for two 
days’ intense fighting. I had my three 60-mm. mortars dug 
in where they could lay down a protective line in front of 
my troops. 

On my left flank Company G and Company H held 
positions that were centered around the so-called Caves of 
Pozzolana, a series of man-made caverns dug into a shale 
ridge. The working site of some sand and gravel concern, 
it was a labyrinth of interconnecting archways thousands of 
yards in length. It also served as the command post for the 
2nd Battalion. Entrance to it was effected by a single-lane, 
deeply rutted dirt road that ran between it and the Rome- 
Anzio highway. To the left of the caves was the British 
Ist Army. 

I was afraid of a break-through on my right flank be- 
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cause the 179th and 180th Regiments were spread out as 
thin as was E Company. To cover this contingency I 
got two of my best gunners, Sgt. Hill and Pfc. Dishing, and, 
using a light machine gun a British unit had left behind, 
set them up 400 yards to the rear. My own CP was a deep 
foxhole on the left bank of the road. None of my men 
slept, even though they had just ended a seven-mile hike 
through the swamps. 


Fiela Marshal Kesselring started his offensive a half- 
hour before dawn. He attacked along a 5,000-yard front 
with the main axis of assault on the Rome-Anzio road. It 
started with an intense artillery preparation. Flames 
streaked the sky in grotesque patterns. I heard the whine 
and whoosh of incoming shells and flattened myself in the 
foxhole. They opened with everything they had, 88's, 105’s 
and 115’s, heavy mortars, 10- and 12-inchers, 80- and 120-mm. 
mortars. All their Screaming Meemies were being used. 
This six-barrelled mortar hurls six projectiles a minute. 
Though Screaming Meemies are not accurate, they can 
neutralize an awful lot of ground. Because the eerie trail 
of flame the projectiles make is a dead give-away to the 
Meemies’ position, and therefore made them pushovers for 
our sharp-shooting artillery, they were usually mounted on 
trucks which, after each burst, drove like hell to different 
positions. 

‘The fire was concentrated. It started in front of our 
lines and rolled back to our rear position. Then it started 
again and rolled over us once more. The rolling barrage 
gave us a third going over, paying particular attention to 
three farmhouses, directly behind the caves, which were 
serving us as artillery observation posts. Direct hits by a. 
barrage of 170's knocked out my $7- and 57-mm. anti-tank 
guns. Shrapnel cut the communication line between my- 
self and the Battalion CP. My 536 radio worked poorly _ 
and all I could pick up on it was German stuff and plenty. 
of static. The Germans concentrated their fire, at the 
end of the third barrage, on the rear areas to pre- 
vent reinforcements from com- 
ing up. 

I knew for certain that 
Jerry was going to come at us 
with everything he had. I 
knew it because he would 
never lay down so heavy a 
barrage without taking ad- 
vantage of it. I felt small and 
helpless. Everything and 
everybody was committed. I 
waited, tired, tense and nery- 
ous, for the attack to begin. 

The first fingers of dawn 
were reaching across the sky 
when screams went up along 
the front. These were fol- 
lowed by the rattle of small 
arms fire. The krauts, their 
bayonets fixed, charged toward 
the first line of sandbagged 
positions. A bunch of them 
waited too long to deploy, and 
Sgt. Otto Miller's (Lamar, 
Colo.) machine-gun section 
mowed them down like wheat. 
Isaw them topple over. They 
fell as though they had been 
hit in the chest by sledge- 
hammers. Others sprang up 
to take their place. I worked 
desperately on the bad radio, 
calling the 158th Field Artil- 
lery, which was backing us up, 
to lay down a barrage 200 
yards in front of my position. 
Somehow the message got 
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through. I didn’t have time to regis- 
ter areas of defensive fire; so what they 
did put down wasn’t very effective. 

The concussion of shells blasted 
men out of their foxholes. I could 
hear our wounded screaming “Medics 
—medics.” A potato-masher knocked 
out my lead 50-caliber machine gun 
and cold steel and bullets silenced the 
soldiers manning it. We were being 
whittled down, but we were still hold- 
ing firm. A tremendous concentration 
of Germans leaped out of a deeply 
wooded draw to my left, and G Com- 
pany went into action. 

Sgt. George Holt, a bazooka squad 
leader in reserve on the main road, 
crouched down and raced along the 
ditch to my CP. “Here come the tanks, 
Captain,” he yelled. 

1 followed his pointing finger. 
There were three Mark IV's in my 
rear. In the half-light of dawn they 
had ripped through my front line 
riflemen so fast that I hadn’t seen 
them. The shock of seeing them be- 
hind the lines turned my insides to 
stone. I was sure this was the end. 


The tank destroyers were in the 
ditch near my foxhole. “There go 
three tanks,” I yelled, “For God's sake, 
knock them off.” 

A head popped out of one of the 
tank destroyers, peered off calmly in 
the direction of the Mark IV’s. 

“Are you sure they're Germans?” 
he called back. “They look English 
to me.” 

“No matter what you call them they 
still came out of the German lines.” 

I threw my field glasses over to him. 
He looked once and yelled “Wow!” 
He ducked into the TD, slammed 
shut the turret and started the motor. 
The tread bit into the embankment 
and the lumbering vehicle climbed up 
on the highway to get into position 
for a side shot. As she swung around 
on the macadam, a German battery, 
waiting in ambush, scored two direct 
hits. The TD shattered and burst into 
flames. I saw two of the five-man 
crew crawl out of the smoke, run to 
the other TD and jump in. I still 
can't figure out how they managed to 
escape. The second TD attempted no 
maneuver. Still partially concealed 
in the ditch, it fired a shot at the lead 
German tank. It missed. A second 
shot scored and the turret compart- 
ment blew off. The Mark IV's evi- 
dently couldn’t see the tank destroyer 
because their guns were still pointed 
at rear infantry positions. The tank 
destroyer’s gun belched flame two 
more times. Both shells rammed 
home and the German tank blew up 
in a column of smoke. The second 
tank floundered uncertainly and then, 
finding where the shots were coming 
from, hastily swung round to meet 
the-threat. The TD fired twice and 
missed. A third shot scored a direct 
hit and 
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WOOD is on the menu 


Food, so desperately needed by so much 
of the world, soon may be derived in 
commercial quantities from sawdust, 
wood shavings, cornstalks, peanut shells, 
sugar cane refuse, and a hundred and 
one other items that are basically cellu- 
lose. Enough of it can be produced for 
pinched stomachs everywhere—tasty, 
nourishing and cheap. 

Such food is being made right now, 
in fact, in a San Francisco laboratory 
presided over by a mild-mannered, be- 
spectacled vitamin wizard named Alfred 
M. Thomsen. 

It is not ersatz, sawdust such as the 
Nazis baked into their bread for bulk. 
Still unnamed, it is real food—yeast, 
most complete of all inexpensive pro- 
teins—with a pleasant, sweet flavor 
much like that of peanut butter. 

This nameless nutriment can be made 
for five cents a pound, perhaps for even 
less, if given full-scale production. A 
pound of it has the food value of two 
and one-half pounds of lean beefsteak. 

Mr. Thomsen’s active interest in nu- 
trition was stirred in 1936 when he met 
a German chemist, Dr. Heinrich Schol- 
ler, then visiting San Francisco. 

“TE it w 
yeast into an acceptable food for human 
beings,” Dr. Scholler told Mr. Thomsen, 
“Td be the greatest benefactor my 
country ever had. Germany then would 
be absolutely independent of every 
other nation.” 

Mr. Thomsen did some calculating. 
The United States, he figured, could 
feed a thousand million people from the 
by-products of its mines, lumber mills, 
and farms—{from sheer waste cellulose— 
if a way could be found to turn it into 
palatable food. + 

He made glucose, planted yeast upon 
this medium, and fed the culture care- 
fully.” It grew, but it tasted terrible. 
Mr. Thomsen kept trying. One day as 
he was brewing a concoction which 
theoretically should have had a vile 
taste, it boiled oyer and splashed his 
hand. Instinctively he raised: his 
knuckles to his lips to cool them. The 
liquid's taste had changed. He let the 


~ unforeseeable future 


possible for me to make 


mixture go on bubbling, feeling that 
he stood on the brink of a remarkable 
discovery. Maybe one of his present in- 
gredients held the answer to altering 
the taste of the yeast. It did. He had 
succeeded. 

About this time, Mr. Herbert Hoover 
said to Mr. Thomsen: “With cheap 
enough sugar [the food on which yeast 
thrives] and with an abundance of 
supply, we could open the door into an 


My. Thomsen smiled. He already 
had a foot in that door. 

Into the Thomsen Laboratories, 
which had been devoted largely to in- 
dustrial research for others, he moved 
a hydrolizer, a long, pipe-shaped tank 
which gulps down shovelfuls of sawdust 
or other cellulose, churns it up with 
sulphuric acid, and spews it out as glu- 
cose. This glucose is fed to hungry 
yeast in a “growing tank,” where strong 
aeration induces rapid yeast growth. 
Mr. Thomsen then liberates the amino 
acids, purifies them, changes their 
flavor by his patented process, and re- 
turns them to a portion of the yeast. 
Twenty-four hours after the process 
starts, the yeast is removed and de- 
hydrated. Highly refined vegetable oil 
is added—and that is it, the food with- 
out a name. 

This writer has eaten soup made from 
it, full-bodied, rich, and delicious. Also 
canapes. Mix some of the new fare 
with butter or margarine, add a dash 
of worcestershire sauce, and it makes 
a palatable spread. For meat loaf, mix 
the yeast with the meat about fifty- 
fifty “ Or eat it plain. Mr. Thomsen 
will literally devour his hat—the straw 
one—if you don’t like the taste. 

Actual marketing is expected within 
a year, but no stock is for sale and out- 
side financing is spurned. The inyentor 
is leasing his patents on a royalty basis 
to several manufacturers whose plants 
haye collectable cellulose waste. 

And hungry people everywhere soon 
may do some hearty, healthful eating. 

—Nelson Valjean 
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Y CARL B. WALL 


if took me about eight and a half years to 

get this story together. 
The first time I say 

into the dock at Chippewa Bay with his 


Jed Dingman come 


it catch of black bass, I ogled 
ppreciatively. 
I asked nai 

you ever get those babies 


inevitable lir 


“where did 
nm aday like 


Jed tossed the bumpers over the sleek 


wo-foot Boomerang, carefully tied the 
bow and stermlines to the dock rings, sliced off an inch of 
Navy plug, placed it in his mouth wed reflectively for 
a few minutes and then squinted into the sunlight. 
“Why,” he said, vaguely indicating about forty-eight 
square miles of the St. Lawrence, “I caught ’em out there in 


side of his thir 


s about as far as I got with the story that particu- 
lar : 
In the years that followed, I probably spent hundreds of 


He jumped at least three feet above the surface and 
shook his whole body the way a terrier shakes a rat. 


hours, sitting on a box under a willow tree, waiting for Jed 
to talk and listening when he did talk. There was no sense 
asking questions or trying to force him to talk. His talk 
came and stopped like the rain. 

But I think now that it was worth it because I honestly 
believe Jed Dingman knows more about black bass than 
any other man. 

I don't know exactly how old Jed is right now but I do 
know that he has been fishing for black 


If you think they can’t hear, smell, 
distinguish colors or talk, 

you should know 

what Jed Dingman knows about them 


years, as a licensed guide on the St. Lawrence, he saw the 
big ones get away from such fishermen as Grover Cleyeland, 
Teddy Roosevelt, J. P. Morgan, Frederick Remington and 
hundreds of other greats and near-greats. 

But, after you have talked with Jed for a while, you rea- 
lize that for all those years he has been more than a fishing 
guide. He hasn’t merely killed fish for profit. He has spent 
thousands of man-hours studying their habits, their person- 
alities and their curious whims. He has come to the conclu- 
sion that of all the fish in the waters of the world, the 
smallmouth black bass is the smartest, the. toughest and 
bears the closest resemblance in habits to a human being. 

He is deeply scornful of ichthyologists who claim that fish 
are unable to hear, talk, think, smell or distinguish one 
color from another. These scientific theories, he says, are 
absolute tommyrot and obviously the work of small-souled 
crackpots who have done all their fishing in laboratories 
using test tubes for tackle. 

The apparently, widespread belief of scientists, that fish 
are not great thinkers, was convincingly disproved by Jed 
more than fifty yearsago. . - 

“One early September morning,” he says, “I was fishing a 
shoal out in the middle of the river. It was one of those 
clear, still days when you can read a newspaper in thirty 
feet of water. Earlier in the morning there had been a little 
breeze from the southwest but it died down after a while 
and close to noon there wasn’t a ripple. 


“Thad my boat anchored on the shoal so the shadow 
fell on the shallowest part in about five feet of water. About 
fifteen feet away from the boat there was a ledge which 
dropped into a pool at least twenty feet deep. When the 
sun was directly overhead, I could see every detail, every 
rocky cavern in that pool. It was filled with black bass, two- 
and three-pounders. Must have been about thirty of them, 
floating almost motionless in the shadow of the ledge, facing 
the current. I could see them but because of the glare of 
the sun they couldn’t see me. 

“I picked a golden shiner about three inches long out of 
my bait pail, hooked him through the lower jaw and made 
a cast so that he came down through the water about five 
feet from the ledge. Three of the bass darted toward the 
minnow. One of them—he was about a two-pounder— 
grabbed the minnow’s tail and began swimming away. 

“I knew there was no chance of hooking him until he had 
turned the minnow around but just to see what would hap- 
pen, I jerked on the line—the way a woman fisherman 
would do. The bass dropped the minnow as though he had 
got hold of a piece of sour chew. He knew there was some- 
thing wrong with it—something suspicious. 

“He backed off a few feet and it seemed to me as though 
he was squinting at the whole setup. The minnow, the 
hook, the line and the boat. Then, as though he had made 
up his mind, he made another lunge at the minnow. 
grabbed it by the tail and swam with it for about ten or 
fifteen feet. He was now near the ledge, directly in front of 
the other bass—and I'll swear they were watching him. 

“When he had got to the spot where everyone could see 
him—particularly the Missus, I suppose—he opened his 
mouth and let the minnow go. By this time, the shiner was 

pretty groggy. He just laid limp on the 


bass for about seventy years. In those I[lustrated by Warren Baumgartner hook. The bass [Continued on page 90] 
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SO TALL GROWS OUR CORN 


Besides writing releases, 
a good press agent wor- 
ries about what his 
clients wear, and with 
whom they go out. All 
this, and ulcers, too. 


BY CAMERON SHIPP 


Illustrated by Syd Hoff 


On a summer morning early in 1940, John Chapinan, a 
Hollywood columnist, now drama critic of The New York 
Daily News, boarded a Southern Pacific train from Los 
Angeles to San Bernardino to interview a cow. 

Mr. Chapman was squired by Whitney Bolton, formerly 
drama critic of The New York Morning Telegraph. Mr. 
“olton, at that time an RKO publicist, was attended by 
a corps of subalterns including photographers, assistant 
idea men, writers, messengers and a make-up expert named 
Tex Chris. 

Warmed by the most expensive breakfast the Southern 
Pacific could provide, primed by the excellent Mr. Bolton’s 
anecdotes and quaint sayings, and attended by his cohorts, 
Mr. Chapman duly alighted at San Bernardino and pro- 
ceeded with dignity and professional ease to the business 
at hand. He was escorted to a special car attached to the 
S. P.’s luxury liner, the Super Chief, and there presented 
to Elsie the Gow. 

Elsie arrived in a padded stall. 
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Some say it was satin 


padding. At any rate, she arrived luxuriously and she 
was a beautiful cow, obviously well-born, relaxed, and 
regally amenable to the demands of her attaches. She was 
patient but bored while Tex Chris applied mascara to her 
eyes. She was a glamor cow, and Mr. Chapman, a child of 
the cities who had probably not seen six farm animals in 
his life and had certainly never interviewed any, was 
charmed and said so elegantly in his piece. 

Elsie's own press agent, somewhat awed by the princely 
ways Of Hollywood, was worried but he kept silent. He 
had facts of life on his mind. 

He was fretful during the al fresco lunch on the lawn 
of the Beverly Hills Hotel, where RKO entertained the 
pics and a representative number of photogenic stars, and 

was concerned during the cocktail party for Elsie at 
Ciro’s, where Elsie wore white kid boots and a John Fred- 
erics hat and munched contentedly on hay scented with 
Chanel No. 2. 

Miss Hedda Hopper, the columnist who acts, or, if you 


In Hollywood, U.S.A., 

‘they pay fellows big 

money just to dream. 

If the dream becomes an idea, 
you might end up with a 


mortgage on a movie star 


prefer, the actress who columns, was so enchanted by Elsie’s 
hat that she snatched her own exclusive creation from her 
head and traded on the spot. Elsie was beautiful even in 
Hopper’s hat. A good time was had by all, especially by 
Erskine Johnson, the publicist who, in a moment of casual 
frenzy, had thought up the whole thing; by Mr. Bolton, his 
boss, Perry Leiber, and by other members of the RKO press 
department. 

Elsie was then taken to the RKO lot, where a bungalow 
had been built for her (with hot and cold running water) 
and immediately had a baby. Her personal press agent 
sighed with relief. We dispatched a wire addressed to 
the father bull on the Borden farm, and happily joined his 
fellow flacks in counting the press clippings. 

A thoroughly satisfactory job had been accomplished. 
The publicity was lush, widespread, and made a joyful 
rustle in the ears of the Messrs. Gene Towne and Graham 
Baker, producers of the picture in which Elsie had been 
cast. The picture was Little Women, which had more to 
do with Katharine Hepburn than with cows, but Miss Hep- 
burn, a diffident star, did not mind. 

All told, the event was one of the most successful press 
agent antics of the times. It was, as Hollywood stunts 
go, not expensive; it accomplished its purpose, and it con- 
tributed to the gaiety of the nation. All of its principals, 
save one, have prospered. 

The exception is Elsie, who is no more. The public is.led 
to believe, through national advertising, that she is still 
happily with us, but she was killed instantly in a truck crash 
in New York when she changed trains on her return from 
Hollywood. There have been five Elsies since her demise. 
Buelah, the calf born on the RKO lot, survives and appears 
today in the advertisements. 


Alva Johnston, the reporter, makes sage comment on 
publicity in a piece he wrote for The New Yorker magazine. 
He says: 5 

“Newspapermen used to dislike ‘free advertising,’ and 
to regard any manufactured event as a ‘fake.’ They ex- 
pected news items to pop up without ulterior motives. They 
had had comparatively little experience with the modern 
synthetic incident, which is genuine in every respect except 
that it was decreed by a press agent instead of by fate. 
Old-time editors would be surprised at the journalism of 
today, in which the natural- event and the carefully culti- 
vated event are about equally numerous and have about 
equal standing in a newspaper office. . . ._ Hollywood is 
a natural home for creative talent in this field. . . .” 

The picture of the press agent as an antic, gin-swigging 
animal with a Brooklyn drawl, a letch for the leading lady, 
and the manners of a baboon, is false. This is the one you 
get in fiction and in. the movies themselves. The press 
agent is usually played by Lionel Stander, who has a talent 
for appearing uncouth. The sober fact is that Hollywood’s 
publicity men are in general among Hollywood’s most con- 
servative, least-divorced, best citizens. 


Consider, for example, George Glass. Mr. Glass arrived 
in the town of Zenda, Ontario, in August, 1937, and dis- 
covered that the entire population of twelve persons 
thought he was as zany as a whirling deryish. But Mr. 
Glass’ proposition was simple, as all good publicity propo- 
sitions are simple. He merely wanted to give the popula- 
tion a free airplane ride to see a movie in New York. The 
movie was David O. Selznick's The Prisoner of Zenda, which 
Russell Birdwell had been hired to publicize. George Glass 
was an employe of Birdwell’s. “They were engaged in 
manufacturing a modern’synthetic incident. Holding the 
world premiere of The Prisoner of Zenda would be the 
obvious device of an obvious press agent. It might or 
might not grab a handful of newspaper space; transporting 
an entire town to a world premiere was the brainwork of 
a skillful publicity mind, the reverse twist that makes news. 

The skillful publicity minds had trouble. “Zenda is a 
community of hayers and cheese makers. They had never 
heard of Anthony Hope's The Prisoner of Zenda, did not 
know their town bore a tinseled name, and said the hell 
with New York and airplane rides. But on the third day, 
Mr. Glass spoke bemusedly of naked women on New York 
stages. Zenda went to New York, put up at the St. Moritz, 
learned to gobble up Orange Blossom cocktails, and The 
Prisoner of Zenda received wonderful publicity. 

The affair wound up with kudos for Selznick and his 
press agents and satisfactory returns for the picture as a 
result of all the free space, but for the record, there is a 
postscript: everybody in Zenda did not go to New York. 
One demurring old lady stayed home. The prisoner of 
Zenda, Ontario, was a grandmother who was not fetched 
by the gaudy stories of Manhattan revels. Nekkedness, she 
said, was no treat to her. 

Hollywood has a certain reputation for publicity. The 
adjective “fantastic” can be applied to it as an understate- 
ment. But the fantasies are organized, departmentalized 
and controlled to achieve one purpose, and one purpose 
only: to sell pictures. The campaign may be directed at 
a personality, but the objective is the same. 

Consider Carlisle Jones, small, waspish, 41-year-old War- 
ner Brothers publicist, a gentleman and something of a 
scholar, whom his best friend described as looking “like a 
Maxwell with the top down.” [Continued on page 94) 


The picture of the press agent as a gin-swigging baboon 
is false. But his calculated actions sometimes make him 
appear to staid people as zany as a whirling dervish. 
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Young George found plenty 
of trouble. For two horse 
thieves suddenly appeared 
and shot his big hat off. 


Such a low group of fellows you 
never met, 
take Mr. Croy’s word for it Z 


Those Low-down Enemies of Society, 


6 Whieg- 


BY HOMER CROY = 
A chapter from Mr. Croy‘s forthcoming book, Corn Country 


A farmer’s most valuable personal possession was his 
horse. So when a thief came along, the farmer was imme- 
diately upon his trail and he meant business. 

In this connection I think of something that happened in 
our neighborhood. One day Newt Kennedy, our neighbor, 
came galloping down the road, whirled into our drivelot, 
tied his horse to the hitchrack and came striding to the 
barn. 

He brought my father shocking news. One of Newt's 
horses had been stolen. Not out of the barn but from the 
pasture. The skunk had cut the barbed wire—only a horse 
thief would do that. The thief’s own horse had been 
hitched to a post and there, still visible, were the horse's 
tracks. 

“From the signs,” said Newt, “I think he’s headed north.” 

“He's probably an Iowa man,” said Pa. 

That looked bad. We always thought Iowa people would 
bear watching. 

In no time at all my father had a saddle on one of his own 
horses, hurried to the house and came grimly back with his 
rifle on his shoulder. I was so excited I could hardly stand 
it. 

“You stay here and take care of your mother,” said my 
father. 

What a comedown! I wanted to help land that thief. My 
imagination was filled with the thrilling things that would 
happen. Maybe they would string him up by the road and 
let his body dangle as a horrible lesson to other thieves. 

Soon Pa and Newt (everybody called him Newt) were 
galloping down the road to get other neighbors. 

I shinnied up on top of the barn to watch. At last the 
men disappeared from sight. I wandered from house to 
barn; then I went back to the house again and ate some 
bread and butter and honey and a cold sausage cake. 

The day limped along. Sometimes I would think. 
“Maybe they're hanging him this very moment.” A cold, 
delightful shiver would go up my backbone. Ss 

At last my father came riding slowly home—that looked 
suspicious—and turned into the barn without a glance at 
the house. He was so depressed he didn’t even ask if I had 
worked hard. 

I put his gun away tenderly and carefully—maybe Pa had 
plugged him with this very rifle! I almost patted it. 

He sat down in his rocking 
Mlustrated by Jack Tinker chair by the window, where he 


liked to sit and rest and where he could see if anybody 
passed along the road, but he didn’t mention the chase. 
And me just about dyin’ with curiosity. Finally I came right 
out with it. “Pa, did you get him?” 

He seemed terribly embarrassed. He gazed at the floor, 
kind of swallowed, and finally said, “Well, no, not exactly.” 

They had gone, he said, to the place where the thief had 
severed the wire. There were the tracks of his horse arriving 
from the south. Examining the tracks closely, they found 
the horse was shod only in front; the horse he had stolen 
from Newt was not shod at all. When they came to a cross- 
roads they could tell, by looking carefully at the horseshoe 
marks, which direction the man had gone. They rode hard, 
expecting any time to come upon him. 

Then came startling, depressing, unbelievable, shocking 
news. 


They found they were not following him at all, but 
were going to the place he had started from—for he had 
shod his horse and had turned the shoes around backward 
with the foreward calks in the rear! 

This was something new in our section—reversing the © 
shoes. So far as we ever knew the thief was never caught. 
But never again, after that, did our people chase a thief 
without first making certain which direction he was head- 
ing. I give this out of my own experience to show what the 
wretches would do. 

Thieves would take an animal across the state line so the 
red tape would help them. Kahoka, Missouri, was near 
both the Iowa and Mlinois borders. Thieves would take a 
horse over one of the lines; and there would be delays. 
Sometimes the thief would evaporate. At last, in 1854, the 
people organized the Kahoka Anti-Horse Thief Associa- 
tion. This was not unusual, for hundreds of communities 
had such societies; but this one is still going and going 
strong. Of course there are not horse thieves (or rarely), but 


__ once in a while a chicken thief comes along and quite often 


acar thief. Then the Association is out and hard upon him. 

So valuable in the early days was a horse that horse steal- 
ing was regarded as a more serious offense than murder. 
Sounds strange, but in settlement days a man was permitted. 
under certain conditions, to take the law into his owr 
hands. This was. in a way of speaking, a corn country cods. 
But there was no conceivable condition under which a man 
could make away with another's [Continued on page 88] 
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The first freight carriers to span 
America from coast to coast were 
birchbark behemoths. Here is the lore and 


the excitement of our early canoes 


BY ROBERT E. PINKERTON 
Author of A Stiff to the End 


Det Hiawatha, we can’t claim the canoe as our own. 
We stole it from the Indians, and we’d haye drowned fewer 
people if we'd stolen it from the Canadians. % 

American manufacturers copied the Indian’s birchbark 
slayishly, and if they'd done no more their job would have 
been perfect. But they were horrified to discover the 
Indian had made no provision for comfort. He had no 
seats in his canoe. Americans “improved” that condition 
at once and since then we haven't paddled in a canoe; 
we've paddled on it, and to keep afloat we had to become 
tightrope walkers. 

The truth is, we stole the craft but not the idea of it. 
We have even come to believe the canoe is peculiarly an 
American institution. The Hiawatha legend has led us 
to assume this, though Mr. Longfellow never got beyond 


Madison, Wisconsin, and neyer saw the Ojibway Hiawatha’s- 


country, which anyhow was largely Sioux at the time. 
Leatherstocking operated in a land of lakes and rivers, but 
Mr, Cooper knew little more of his locale than the poet 
knew of Hiawatha’s. 

‘The Maine woods did as much as Hiawatha in founding 
the belief that we own the canoe. Lakes, rivers, moose, trout 
were first commercialized there. In Maine the birchbark 
was first copied, down to the last detail, and 
that’s where they put in the seats. 
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This is understandable. 


Maine was catering to people 
who had always sat in chairs. On its lakes and rivers 
the canoe was a tool of sport and recreation, and to white 
men in the United States it has seldom been anything 


else. Today we associate the canoe with a cruise in the 
North. Woods, with campfires, with summer resorts and 
lakes adjoining college campuses: Except for a brief time 
in Maine and in northern Minnesota, the canoe has never 
been our workhorse. 

The real home of the canoe, and the only basic under- 
standing of it, was in Canada; and until a generation 
or so ago you couldn’t find a Canadian canoe with a 
seat in it. Canadians knew what a canoe was for and 
appreciated its marvelous potentialities. They never 
tried to ride the range and rope cattle with an English 
saddle. 

We'll have to crack a geography and a history to learn 
why Canadians rather than we are the true owners of 
the canoe. The first will show that the farther north you 
go on this continent, the more water you find. Minnesota 
may have 10,000 lakes, but look beyond. And to boot, 
Canadian waterways are laid out with some sense. History 
will explain how expansion in the United States was largely 

agricultural, The fur trade was minor until 


Illustrated by John Clymer we reached the Rocky Mountains and never 


White men build canoes upside down on metal molds, but the Indian built his craft 
right side up; and his only mold was twoecuryed rows of stakes, driven into the ground. 


was a big factor in our development: The early United 
States was essentially a horse country. 

Canadians had a marvelous system of waterways and a 
fur trade that produced great wealth. In the beginning 
they didn’t have much else and, driving farther and more 
swiftly than we crossed our part of the continent, trader- 
explorers reached the Pacific and the Arctic. Many of 
their journeys were the most remarkable made in North 
America and, with one exception, all were made in birch- 
bark canoes. 

Before we. in the States, had a glimmer of “big busi- 
ness’——before we had more than the beginnings of a trans- 
portation system, and that only along the Atlantic coast 
——the Scotch Nor’Westers had developed a high-powered 
company that became a virtual monopoly and really in- 
troduced “efficiency” to America and the world. They 
conducted a commerce that extended from Montreal to 
the mouth of the Columbia River, and from Salt Lake 
City and Monterey, California, from the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, to the Yukon and the Arctic coast. Except in the 
far southwest of their domain, everything was borne in 
birch-bark canoes. 

Each spring, year after year, furs left the Pacific coast 
at Astoria, left the Yukon and the lower Mackenzie River, 
and they reached Montreal, more than 4,000 miles away, 


before ice blocked lakes and streams. Thousands of tons 
of trade goods and countless bales of fur were transported 
across the continent, and all in birch-bark canoes. 

We had nothing like it south of the Canadian border. 
We didn’t even know we had a West when the Nor’ Westers 
were pushing down into Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, 
Utah and California. A New England trading ship might 
go to the Columbia, and even north to Russian Alaska. 
but two or three years were required for the voyage around 
Cape Horn and the ship's people never went inland. 

We had a brief pony express seventy-five years after Ca- 
nadian paddles began winging letters across the continent. 
The covered wagon lugged household goods and plows 
to Oregon and didn’t come back. But before and during 
and after our first feeble westward stabs, the roaring Nor’- 
Westers were racing from ocean to ocean and carrying 
on a trade far greater than anything we had in the United 
States. And they were doing it in birch-bark canoes. 

Thus while with us the canoe has been chiefly an in- 
strument of recreation, Canadians knew it as a tool of 
commerce, exploration and everyday life. It was their 
covered wagon, their pack train and pony express. Today 
we go fishing and camping in canoes, but in many places 
in Canada the canoe is still truck, buckboard and saddle 
horse, even if an outboard motor is fastened to it. 
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Early Scotch in Canada can’t have all the credit as canoe- 
men. Frenchmen were there long before the Scotch and, 
while they were not so energetic and didn’t have that first 
glimmer of big business, they did get far enough west to 
see the Rocky Mountains. No people from the Old World 
established better relations with Indians than the French. 
They didn’t criticize, find fault with, or try to reform the 
natives. They accepted Indians for what they were, lived, 
hunted and traded with them, ate their food, wore their 
moccasins and paddled their canoes. They took the seat- 
less craft, learned to handle it, and never had a thought 
of changing it. 

Paddling thus, Frenchmen were beyond Lake Superior 
nearly 300 years ago, and 100 years later they had pushed 
a small fur trade across the plains. Perhaps a thousand 
of them were stranded in the west when France surrendered 
Canada to Great Britain in 1760, and at once the Scotch- 
men took them on as canoemen. The Scotch also took 
on the canoe, but as employers. Paddling and portaging 
was done by the French, the yoyageurs, but within thirty- 
two years the Scotch had pushed north to the Arctic and 
west to the Pacific, always leaving a string of fur-trading 
posts behind and bringing up trade goods from Montreal 
and sending back fur. 

Don’t imagine these tremendous journeys were made, 
and such great quantities of freight were carried, in what 
you think of as a canoe. On long cruises your canoe is 
much like a dog team. Beyond certain distances it can trans- 
port only food and equipment. There’s no room for 
freight. The Nor’Westers quickly established food depots, 
especially on the plains where buffalo were converted into 
pemmican, and this rich man-fuel was distributed to points 
where the canoemen could pick it up en route. But still 
there had to be room for bulky bales of fur and trade 
goods. 

The Indian didn’t build a large canoe. He never had 
much to carry. Construction of his craft was ideal for the 
fur trade, however, for the riyers and lakes traversed; and 
fur traders merely enlarged it. They induced Indians to 
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“Where were you on those power plays of theirs?” 


build birch-bark canoes larger than many motor cruisers 
so familiar today on our lakes and coasts, and such craft 
could drown anything of like size we've put a gas engine in. 

These big canoes were not of one class. Water courses, 
portages and the necessity for speed quickly determined 
that three types were necessary. From Montreal up the 
St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, across into Lake Huron and 
on to the head of Lake Superior, waterways were large. 
portages few. The largest canoe was used here and it was 
thirty-six feet long, and could carry fiye tons. It was six 
feet wide, two and a half feet deep and weighed 500 pounds. 
Ten men were necessary to paddle the craft and portage 
it and its freight. 

Beyond Lake Superior, streams were small and portages 
frequent and often long until the plains were reached. 
Canoes used here were thirty feet long, five feet wide, two 
feet or less in depth and weighed 300 pounds. They were 
called “North canoes,” could carry a ton or a ton and a 
half and required a crew of four or five men. From Lake 
Superior they went to every part of central, western and 
northern Canada. 

In the third class were the “light canoes,” used by fur- 
trade tycoons in journeys to and from distant posts and 
in express service. They were twenty-five feet long and 
designed to carry baggage and provisions only. They had 
picked crews and made many remarkable journeys. Per- 
haps the greatest traveler was Sir George Simpson, head 
of the Hucson’s Bay Company after its union with the 
Nor'Westers. He had a favorite crew of Iroquois Indians 
from eastern Canada and New York who often paddled 
twenty hours a day for days on end. In 1828 Simpson’s 
crew took him from York Factory, on Hudson Bay, to 
Fort Langley at the mouth of the Fraser River on the 
Pacific——a distance of 3,181 miles, in sixty-five days. And 
this meant crossing the Rocky Mountains! Try paddling 
that sort of tune on your summer resort craft. : 

An old fur trader, Alexander Ross, wrote this of the 
“light canoe” express from the Pacific: ‘The one from 
the Columbia sets out with the regularity and rapidity of 
a steamboat; it reaches Fort William, on 
Lake Superior, the first of July, remaining 
there until the twentieth of that month. 
when it takes its departure back and, with 
an equal degree of precision, arrives at Fort 
George at the mouth of the Columbia River 
on the twentieth of October.” Wah! 

Freight or express, these canoés did not 
cross the continent and return in a season. 
It would have been impossible. Fort Wil- 
liam, at the head of Lake Superior, was the 
common meeting ground and to this point 
came canoes from the Columbia, the Yukon 
and the lower Mackenzie. They met canoes 
from Montreal, exchanged cargoes and re- 
turned. But still it is true that fur leaving 
Astoria, Oregon, in the spring, reached Mon- 
treal in the fall. And it traveled in birch- 
bark canoes. 

This common meeting place of the Nor’- 
Westers at the head of the great lakes had 
other than geographical importance. The 
region around Rainy Lake, 200 miles beyond 
Lake Superior, provided an abundance of 
canoe material, which was not found in 
many parts of Canada, and the district be- 
came the seat of a large industry. Those 
big canoes, heayily loaded and rushed 
through rapids and lake storms by crews 
that thought first of their reputations for 
speed and last of the craft, seldom lasted 
more than a year. . 

It was not enough to get a new canoe at 
Rainy Lake each trip. Western rivers could 
still wreck a craft on the way home. So, 
to insure regularity [Continued on page 99] 


Despite the salary Rand draws each week, he has no car, and he and his wife drive around in a delivery truck. 
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Kenneth Rand has made enough mistakes to fill a 
book. Strangely enough, most of them turned into good will and cash _ 


BY CHARLES SAMUELS 


lf twenty-four years the citizens of quaint, colonial 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, have been dismayed and 
delighted alternately by the advertising capers, public- 
spirited civic activities and unique business methods of a 
long, lean laundryman named Kenneth Decatur Rand. 

The six-foot-two-inch Rand is a happy-go-lucky, fast- 
talking, mustached fellow of 41 who first attracted his 
elders’ disapproval at 17 when he quit night clerking in 
Portsmouth’s leading hotel and ran off to Florida to take 
a larger job. At the end of that job he married and found 
he had two mouths to feed instead of one. By the time he 
was 30, Rand had worked at more jobs than an itinerant 
fruit-picker, had made mistakes that are supposed to lead 
to ruin, possessed little more capital than a Bowery bum. 

Today he runs a $150,000-per year laundry business 
which is the largest in a thirty-mile area and rapidly is 
turning into a gold mine. He is also one of the com- 
munity’s most tireless civic and charity workers, the kind 
that is forever helping to organize booster clubs and spark- 
plugging fund-raising drives. Last fall he ran for council- 
man-at-large by public demand but lost out when the 
Democrats swept the city for the first time in years. His 
only consolation was that he led his party ticket. 

In the national laundry trade, Rand is admired widely 
as trouble-shooter and a wizard of new advertising ideas. 
A good example of the sort of original promotion stunts, 
none of which cost more than a few dollars, that Rand 


devised to help his business, can be found in an advertise- | 


AN ADVENTURE IN BUSINESS NO. 12 


s 


ment that appeared when he had about a dozen employes, 
This read: : 


WATGH FOR THE SILVER DOLLARS 


“This week Kittery Laundry will pay its entire 
week's payroll with 500 silver dollars. Watch them 
travel, bringing prosperity to everyone. Positive proof 
that when you send your bundles to this laundry, your 
dollars stay in town. Keep the silver dollars traveling.” 


Little cards were given his employes, on which the same 
message was printed, to hand out [Continued on page 97] 


Vacations with pay and rest periods during the morning 
and afternoon are benefits Rand’s given to his employes. 
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TRUE’S 
Plane of the Month 


The age of private flying is 
here, The “postwar” light 
planes are now on the 
market. Each month True 
assigns Major Keyhoe, an 
ex-Marine pilot, aviation 
authorityand noted writer, 
to fly anew plane and pre- 
senthis personal appraisal 
of it. Major Keyhoe’s report 
is based on his experience 
in personally flying the 
plane, government reports 
and manufacturer's speci- 
fications 


First of all, I'd like to gtve my alibi—I mean explanation— 
for the weird take-off I made in the Aeronca Chief, that day 
at Washington Airport, This is intended for any readers of 
True who may have been present, also for several of my. 
aeronautical friends who, I am told, witnessed this maneu- 
yer with raised eyebrows. ‘ 

On second thought, maybe I'd better start at the begin- 
ning. Y 

Five days before, Charley Smith, one of Aeronca’s sales 
directors, had made this date for me to try out the new 
Chief, which he was flying in from the plant. at Vandalia, 
Ohio. As I had followed Aeronca progress since their start 
in 1928, on up to the wartime job the Aeronca “Grasshop- 
pers” did in artillery spotting, I was looking forward to 
flying the postwar ship. 

Came the day; came also a Grade A cold, complete with 
~ headache and stoppage of my nose, ears and sinuses. Hay- 
ing a painful memory of a ruptured eardrum from landing 
too fast under similar circumstances some years back, I 
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BY MAJ. DONALD E. KEYHOE 


phoned Charley to inquire about postponing the flight. 

“Sorry,” said Charley, “but it has to be today. The ship 
is leaving tomorrow.” 

So, slightly groggy from only two hours’ sleep, I crawled 
into my car and drove to the National Airport. When I 
arrived, Hans Groenhoff had just finished shooting color _ 
photos of the Chief. It was a bright day and he seemed 
aut happy with his yellow-and-red subject against the blue 
sky. 


The original plan had been for Charley to go with me 
in the Chief, but something had come up. Maybe it was the 
idea of being cooped in with me and my germs, for which I 
could hardly blame him. At any rate, he gave me the igni- 
tion key and turned me oyer to Sidney Wheatley, associate 
manager of the local Aeronca outfit, who was stuck as there 
were no lower echelons present. 

Wheatley turned out to be an ex-Navy commander, for- 
merly an instructor and later a Naval Air Transport pilot. 


. He was an amiable guy, young for the job he'd done, and 


any Navy man can tell you that being an instructor and a 
NATS pilot both is a real job. 

“I feel guilty about this cold,” I told him, in between 
nose drops and inhaler sniffs. “Maybe we'd better call off 
the hop. I don’t want you catching this.” 

“Don't worry about that,” he said nobly. We walked 
across the apron to the Chief, which is a high-wing mono- 
plane, seating two side-by-side, like its prewar. predecessor. 
The ship is powered with a Continental 65-horsepower en- 
gine, using a Sensenich fixed-pitch propeller. 

There are numerous improvements over the earlier 
Chief, one of which is a one-piece molded windshield af- 
fording much better vision. Tie-down rings have been built 
in. The cabin doors, of metal with felt covering, are wider 
for easy access. When I climbed into the cabin I noticed the 
cowling line had been lowered, another change which in- 
creases visibility. There is also a newly designed instrument 
panel which improves appearance and also groups the 
instruments for easier reading. 

The upholstery in this particular Chief was of brown 
whipcord, with the side and dome covering of gray felt. 
Inspection panels were neatly zippered. Models soon to 
come off the line will have an even more attractive color 
scheme, samples of which Wheatley showed me. Consider- 
ing that this is a plane selling for $2,485, I should say the 
Aeronca interior decorators haye done a good job. 

The baggage compartment, placed behind the seats, will 
hold two average suitcases. The baggage allowance is set 
at 70 pounds, but more can be carried if passenger and fuel 
weights are not up to maximum. (Total useful load is 525 
pounds.) The bag compartment is covered by a hinged lid 
which can also be used as a shelf for maps or light parcels— 
although, as I have said before, I personally do not like 
carrying loose articles in planes. Just above the shelf is the 
auto-type fuel gauge for the rear gas tank. 

Wheatley had told me to take the left-hand seat, and after 
he climbed in on the other side we adjusted the sliding 
seat. This is done with a simple lever, similar to the type 
used in many cars. Before setting it for my leg length I 
tried it out for more elongated pilots. Even a man well oyer 
6 feet tall would have plenty of leg room. 

One of the most interesting features of the new Chief is 
its mechanical starter. Before testing this I checked to see 
that the parking brake was set. 


Lower cowling, one-piece windshield, rear windows give 
the postwar version of the Chief good piloting vision. 


Something new in personal planes is Aeronca’s mechanical 
starting lever that turns the prop from within the cabin. 


“Use the left magneto for starting,” said Wheatley. I 
plugged in the ignition key, set the switch on L, and reached 
for the starter lever. This lever is about the size and ap- 
pearance of the old-style automobile emergency brake, the 
kind which works from the floor. In its normal position, 
disengaged, it leans forward almost to the firewall and is 
well out of the way. Hauling it back engages a ratchet, 
geared so that it pulls the prop through without much ef 
fort. After rotating the prop slowly through a turn, to get 
the feel and also to draw some gas into the cylinders, I gave 
the lever a quick pull. The engine started on the first at- 
tempt. 

This system is certainly safer, as well as far easier, than 


~ swinging a prop by hand. An electric starter, of course, is 


still easier to operate. But this mechanical starter costs less, 
and there is another advantage. It will not run down your 
battery, which sometimes happens when an engine does not 
start readily. 

While the engine was warming up, Wheatley switched on 
the radio receiver and handed me the earphones. This 
radio is optional, at a cost of $46. It is ingeniously installed 
in the underside of the left wing root, facing into the cabin 
through an aperture designed so that the face of the re- 
ceiver, with the dial knobs and switch, is flush with the side 
of the cabin, above the left window. With this arrange- 
ment, no cabin space is used, but the knobs are within easy 
reach of the pilot. This set does not have a transmitter or a 
microphone, which would increase weight as well as cost. 

To contact the control tower, I taxied off the parking 
strip onto the apron, swinging the rudder to catch the op: 
erator’s eye. In a moment a feminine voice sounded in the 
phones, and after the first surprise I remembered that Na- 
tional Airport has one or two girls qualified for tower duty. 

“Okay, Aeronca two-oh-one,” said the tower girl. “Taxi 
out to runway thirty-six. Wait for clearance before enter- 
ing runway.” 

Taxiing with one hand, I did some last-minute nose 
mopping up with a handkerchief before the take-off. The 
Chief taxies easily, partly due to [Continued on page 114] 
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scientifically 


BY DONALD G. COOLEY 


Illustrated by Pat Rooney 


A certain prominent scientist regularly finds himself in a 
mood of black depression. It doesn’t bother him. He 
merely cuts down his laboratory work, avoids people and 
reads scientific papers until the gloom-clouds blow over. 

He explained the principle to me one day when I found 
him in his study, cast down in glumness. 

“Don’t start an argument with me today!” he warned. 
“I'm scraping bottom of my mood cycle. But come around 
the middle of next week and I'll show you a supercharged 
go-getter who knows all the secrets of influencing people!” 

With a wry grin he cocked his head toward a chart on 
the wall. It looked like one of those business graphs you 
see behind a tycoon’s desk. But, he explained, the ups 
and downs represented the state of his feelings weeks and 
even months from now. The peaks were days in the future 
when my friend would feel equal to tackling tigers with 
his bare hands, and the valleys stood for melancholy periods 
when he would sell out for a nickel. 

He knew that when he was low he was likely to quarrel, 
carry a chip on his shoulder, have a feeling of failure and 
make errors in simple tasks. On the other hand, when his 
graph was high, he could accomplish an amazing amount of 
tedious laboratory work and put such spirit into his helpers 
that they fought for the privilege of working overtime with 
him. So, with his orderly scientific mind, he planned his 
work a month or two ahead on a basis of how he was going 
to be feeling on certain dates. 

How could he predict his emotional states, with accuracy, 
so far in the future? By the same scientific method which 
you yourself can employ: cycles. 

Don't let the word dismay you. Consciously or other- 
wise, you already do a vast amount of predicting on the 
basis of cycles. You predict that the sun will rise tomorrow, 
that you will be hungry at 6 p. m., or that you will need 
a snow shovel in January. A thousand everyday events like 
these repeat themselves at regular intervals. You can pre- 
dict them with certainty. 


YOU CAN FORETELL THE BEST DAY TO ASK YOUR BOSS FOR A RAISE—OR WHEN 
THE STOCK MARKET IS GOING UP AGAIN—IF YOU'LL LET CYCLES HELP YOU 
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But there are other cycles, far more complex, which give 
us an astonishing scientific method of predicting coming 
events in our own lives and in the world at large. Think 
ofa cycle as any phenomenon which, having repeated itself 
at measured intervals in the past, should come again at 
a specific future date. We know that peace follows war, 
boom follows depression; the lunar cycle, the menstrual 
cycle, the diurnal cycle are matters of common knowledge. 
In countless other matters few of us suspect, cycles can 
be measured—and the future predicted—with considerable 
accuracy. 


What do you want to know? When prices will go up— 
when it will be cheapest to build a house—when your ener- 
gies will be at peak—when certain diseases will strike— 
when jobs will be plentiful—when you'll find more fish in 
a stream—which birth months are likely to give your chil- 
dren longer life and superior intellect? To countless such 
vital questions involving your future, cycle studies give the 
best method of prediction yet devised. They are not, of 
course, infallible. It is as if the universe throbbed to deep 
and mysterious rhythms, to a thousand clocks relentlessly 
ticking off the order of coming events. To identify these 
clocks, to separate the ticks, is a stupendous task, but one 
fruitfully begun by a score or more of cycle scientists. 

Begin with the fairly simple but fascinating task of pre- 
dicting one phase of your future: your mood cycles. You 
may think that you go along on an emotionally even keel, 
but you don’t, any more than my scientist friend. Some 
days you're happy, some days you're blue—not because of 
things that happen to you but because of your innate mood 
rhythm. It will pay you to find out which days are which, in 
advance. 

Prof. Rex G. Hersey of the University of Pennsylvania 
is a pioneer in demonstrating the remarkable regularity of 
human ups and downs. He spent a year studying the 
emotional fluctuations of workers for a large public utility. 
He found that, regardless of outside events, the highs and 
lows of each man he studied came in regular cycles which 


hardly ever varied more than one week, one way or another. 
Some cycles were as short as three weeks, others as long as 
nine weeks, but all could be forecast within a week’s margin 
of error. 

To predict your emotional future, use the accompanying 
chart or make one of your own. All that is needed is a 
scale at the left running from elation to depresssion, with 
gradations reaching toward a midpoint which is neutral. 
To the right, mark off lines representing days. Each day 
mark a dot in the column representing your general emo- 
tional tone for that day. After a few weeks, when you 
connect the dots, you will be surprised to find that your 
moods run into peaks and valleys with a wavelike rhythm. 
Tt may take you a couple of months to run the course of 
your cycle, although the average length is five to six weeks. 
And you will want to keep records on two or three com- 
plete cycles to be sure of accurate measurement. 

Suppose you find that your mood cycle is four weeks long, 
two weeks up and two weeks down. What does that mean? 
Simply that you can take a calendar, transfer your cycle 
and predict how you'll be feeling a month, or two months, 
or half a year from now. It is possible, though not likely, 
that your prediction will occasionally be one week long or 
short, so it is best to make frequent corrections. 

And how that forecast of your future pays off in cold 
cash and general satisfaction when you put it to work! You 
can plan your work and your [Continued on page 146] 


Your own emotional chart. Dot it daily until the pattern repeats itself often enough so that you know you. 
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BY RED SMITH 
Sports Columnist 
The N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Rules in League baseball are very 
comical things, indeed. Mr. Smith 
gives you a small insight into their quirks 


L is a source of pride to Joe Engel, a tall, pink gentleman 
with a full voice who operates the Chattanooga franchise 
in the Southern Association, that he once traded a ball 
player for a turkey. He always has insisted he got the better 
of the deal. At any rate, the swap stood as some sort of 
record in baseball barter until last summer. 

Then Larry MacPhail, who is even pinker and louder 
than Joe Engel, though not so tall, tradéd a championship 
for a saloon. At least, that was the construction put upon 
the deal after the Yankees’ president sold Pitcher Hank 
Borowy to the Cubs for $100,000. Borowy’s pitching won 
the National League pennant for Chicago, and the Yankees 
were able to spend a portion of $100,000 fitting out the 
MacPhail Turf and Field Club, the elegant ginmill in 
Yankee Stadium for those who buy boxes by the season. 

By smuggling one of the game’s best pitchers out of 
the American League in midsummer, MacPhail did more 
than merely provide his customers with an opportunity to 
get lushed up in refined surroundings. He also brought a 
cry of anguish from Clark Griffith, embroiled himself in 
a long-distance name-calling match with that venerable 
proprietor of the Washington Senators, and made a mock- 
ery of two of baseball’s cardinal rules. 

The rules were written in good faith to guarantee the 
competitive purity of the pennant race and to protect the 
player against the whim of his employer. 

The first establishes a deadline in June for the transfer 
of player contracts among teams in a major league. The 
idea is that after a preliminary period of experimenting 
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Ball players are known to haye been traded for broken 
bats and turkeys, but the Hank Borowy trade tops them all. 
His pitching skill was swapped for an elegant saloon. 


with lineups and jockeying for position, managers are sup- 
posed to have their teams set for the long run through 
July, August and September. If, for example, the Red Sox 
and Athletics were battling for the pennant, it wouldn’t 
be cricket to let Boston’s Tom Yawkey pay, say, a quarter- 
million for Joe DiMaggio, whom Philadelphia’s Connie 
Mack couldn't afford to buy. 

So it provided that after the deadline a major league 
team may acquire players only from the minors or on 
waivers from other big league clubs. Both are presumed 
to be inferior, the one because he is a busher, the other 
because all other teams in the league have waived the 
right to buy him for $7,500. 

The other rule provides that no established big leaguer 
may be sold out of the league until all teams in the league 
have given waivers on him—that is, passed up the chance 
to buy him for $7,500. 

Yet MacPhail was able to sell Borowy, the Yankees’ best 
pitcher, for $100,000 after the deadline, and he contrived 
to get waivers on the player from seven other American 
League teams, all of which needed a pitcher like Borowy. 
How come? 

That's what Clark Griffith asked in tones of deep distress. 
But Griff knew the answer, having worked the same dodge 
himself more than’ seldom. Beating the waiver rule is easy. 

You have a pitcher like Borowy, and Jim Gallagher, 
general manager of the Cubs, offers you $100,000 if you 
can slip him out of the league. So you put Borowy’s name 
on a waiver list along with names like DiMaggio, Keller, 
Snuffy Stirnweiss, Tiny Bonham and Johnny Lindell— 
fellows you wouldn't dream of selling for $7,500, as every 
baseball man knows. Chances are the first time you do this 
some other club will put in a claim for one or more of 
the players, so you withdraw the request for waivers. A 
little later you put out a similar list and if there are claims 
you withdraw it again. 

There is no limit save your patience to the number of 
times you may ask waivers on a player and then yank him 


off the market. And if you're an operator like MacPhail, 
you will pursue a hundred grand with a patience that 
would make Izaak Walton seem as impetuous as young 
love. You keep on asking waivers again and again until 
your lodge brothers, knowing they can’t buy any of these 
players at the waiver price and being in the dark as to 
which man you're trying to dispose of, abandon the fruitless 
gesture of making claims. Then you've got the green light. 

When Borowy went to the Cubs, Clark Griffith howled 
like a cat on the back fence. It was a traitorous trick, he 
wailed, to weaken the league by the sale of such a man. 
Moreover, a pitcher like Borowy might have,won the pen- 
nant for Washington, and Griff said he’d gladly have 
bought Hank if he had dreamed the man was for sale. 

Said MacPhail in effect: “Eyewash! Griff wouldn’t pay 
a hundred grand for Borowy, Mathewson, Grove, Feller 
and Old Hoss Radbourne.” 

Which may or may not have been true. Certainly Griff’s 
horror at MacPhail’s “perfidy” reflected an uncharacteristic 
naivete and certain low, cynical creatures suspected his 
rage was assumed for the benefit of Washington’s dis- 
gruntled fans. 

Be that as it may, the Borowy deal publicly showed up 
the futility of the waiver rule. It vexed Yankee fans and 
stirred ill will throughout the league, bringing charges of 
negligence or parsimony or both down on every owner 
who let Borowy slip past. It seemed outrageously unfair 
to followers of other National League teams that the Cubs 
should buy the pennant in a private deal with MacPhail. 
It demonstrated how flimsy is the protection which the 
rule affords a player, how easily an owner actuated by spite 
could railroad a player to Keokuk. 

Perhaps no owner ever went quite that far, but there is 
no denying that most of them have made the waiver rule 
a device to serve their own ends. An owner with a player 
he wants to trade off will ask waivers simply to ascertain 
which clubs, if any, will show interest in the guy. A man 
anticipating contract trouble with an employe may try to 
get waivers so he can say, “You see? Nobody else will have 
you. You'll sign on my terms or else,” 

A féw years ago it was provided that requests for waivers 
could be withdrawn only twice on any player. Next time 
around, he’d have to be sold to the first club that claimed 
him. This rule lasted exactly one season. It was like asking 
a three-card monte dealer to use a transparent deck. 

If organized baseball wanted a waiver rule that made 
sense, the second guess would be eliminated entirely. It 
would be provided that any man whose name appeared 
on a waiver list would have to be sold if claimed, with no 
ifs or buts about it. Horse racing, a sport the baseball 
people make a hobby of snooting, can set baseball an ex- 
ample in this regard. Any owner who puts a selling plater 
in a claiming race is ruled off the turf if he refuses to 
honor a claim. 5 

It could also be required that all waiver lists be made 
public. Then the pressure of fan opinion would be brought 
to bear against the owner who asked waivers on a good 
player, or the one who passed up a chance to improve 
his club. 

Measures like these would hé§p, but they wouldn’t be an 
absolute guarantee against deals like the Borowy affair. 
Owners still could make use of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” This probably is the most glaring misnomer in 
sports. It is simply an arrangement whereby Jim says to 
Sam, “Look, chum, I’ve got a deal on for this guy. You 
pass him up, and I'll do as much for you when you're 
in the same spot.” 

It has pained some gentlemen to discover that gentle- 
men’s agreements don’t always come off. A couple of years 
ago the Athletics had a deal brewing with Louisville for 
Ben Steiner, a chattel of the Red Sox then playing in the 
Colonels’ infield. Louisville was to receive a Philadelphia 
infielder in the swap, but when waivers were asked on the 
Athletics’ player, Jimmy Dykes gummed the works by 
claiming him for the Chicago White Sox. 


“Sure I held him up,” Jim confessed later. “I needed in- 
fielders and I was in Dutch with the Chicago press at the 
time and I was going to get rapped plenty if I let the guy 
get out of the league. So the A’s kept him, and next time 
they came to town this guy beat us a series.” 

The waiver rule is only one of many which ball clubs 
flout when it suits their purpose. The draft rule is sup- 
posed to protect the player against being submerged in 
the minors after he has developed major league ability. 
After a specified period of apprenticeship, he becomes 
eligible for the draft, which means any big league club 
may buy him for the draft price without regard to his 
owner's feelings in the matter. 

Well, say “Cosmopolis” of the International Association 
has a player it doesn’t want to lose at the draft price. 
Maybe a friend in the majors will buy that player before 
the annual draft meeting, give him a brief trial in spring 
training and return him. Or perhaps the big league club 
will draft some lesser player, thereby fencing in the desir- 
able man because the rules provide that only one man 
may be drafted from one club. 

This is the “cover-up” deal, and sometimes that back- 
fires, too, At least once, a big league club drafted a non- 
descript pitcher for $7,500, intending to return him after 
spring training. The minor league owner who was thus 
befriended welshed on the deal, decided to keep the money, 
and his big league friend was stuck with the bum he drafted. 
There used to be instances when the late Commissioner 
Kenesaw M. Landis got wind of cover-up deals and took 
the player involved away from both clubs, declaring him a 
free agent entitled to sell his services to the highest bidder. 

Asa rule, the Philadelphia clubs finish last in the pennant 
race and thus win first choice in the draft, this being the 
loser's consolation prize. One year the National League 
Phillies, having first call, selected Rube Melton, a pitcher 
from Columbus, Ohio. Larry MacPhail, then operating 
the Brooklyn franchise, was heard to whisper in hoarse 
jubilation: [Continued on page 117] 


Before chain baseball, Connie Mack could build champion- 
ship clubs. Pictured here with some of his former greats, 
left to right are, Coombs, Grove, Cochrane and Bender. 
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BY DONALD G. COOLEY 


Vesa wouldn’t brag about a cold in the head, but when 
you call it “sinus trouble” the ailment takes on social 
stature. Grandpop used to blow his nose or let it run its 
course. Nobody ever told him his head was full of sinuses. 
Nowadays sinus trouble seems to affect the best people, or 
the best people affect sinus trouble. As a popular affliction 
it is definitely stylish. 

Of course there is plenty of genuine sinus trouble, and 
it can be the sort of thing you would hate to wish on eyen 
your worst enemy. But if you arrive at the diagnosis on 
your own, there’s a fair chance that you are using your 
sinuses for a whipping-boy. Listen to the dictum of Dr. 
A. C. Furstenberg, Dean of the Medical School of the 
University of Michigan, pronounced in a radio address: 
“Not one person in fifty, who presents himself to a physician 
with a self-made diagnosis of sinus infection, has the 
disease.” 

So relax with a box of Kleenex while we see how some 
of the country’s most eminent rhinologists—schnozzle 
specialists—sum up the sinus problem. 

Everybody has sinuses. Presumably one purpose of a 
sinus, which is an air-filled cavity in otherwise solid bone, 
is to make you light-headed. There are four pairs of sinuses 
in the well-made skull. The most important pair are the 
maxillary sinuses, located under your cheekbones and ex- 
tending downward close to the roots of your upper teeth. 
Higher up, under the junction of nose and brow, are the 
frontal sinuses. These two pairs are the most common 
troublemakers, though there are two more sets—the ethmoid 
cells and the sphenoids—farther back of the nose. 


YOUR SINUSES 


That runny nose of yours may or 
may not mean trouble. True’s 
medical writer gives you the lowdown 


All of them connect with the nasal passages through nar- 
row openings. They are really part of the internal nose, 
caverns honeycombed in the bony structure, and are lined 
with the same mucous membrane which is continuous down 
to the stomach. 

In a day’s time the normal nose secretes about as much 
fluid as the kidneys. A little more than two-thirds of the 
fluid is used to moisten the air you breathe; the rest goes 
into a watery film that blankets the mucous membranes. 
This blanket is kept moving by thousands of cilia—hair-like 
processes that sweep their surface loads in one direction, 
like so many busy brooms. In the sinuses, they sweep the 
flowing blanket toward the outlets even against the pull of 
gravity. Standing on your head is therefore of no benefit 
in promoting sinus drainage. Excess mucous flows from the 
nose into the throat and the normal method of disposal 
is by swallowing. There isn’t room for surplus mucous in 
sinuses or nose so it lands harmlessly in the stomach. 

If the bottleneck outlets of the sinuses become swollen 
and partially or completely blocked, the stage is set for 
trouble. Specialists distinguish between acute and chronic 
sinus infections. Most often an acute case begins with a 
cold in the head. As long as the discharge is thin and 
watery, it’s just a cold or perhaps hay fever. But if after 
two or three days the mucous is thickened, yellowish, pos- 
sibly blood-stained and suggestive of pus, the probability is 
that infection has reached the sinuses and it’s high time to 
consult a doctor. Especially if there is fever, chills, or pain 
over the sinuses. 

An acute sinusitis—if it is severe enough—usually sends 
you to a specialist. It is easy for him to diagnose. If he 
ys “‘sinusitis,” the first thought to plague you, if you've 
[Continued on page 136] ~ 


heard as many stories about 


Nature bungled the drainage of 
slight septum deformities can start all eight of them cooking. 


the sinus; when infected, 


If you've never seen a sacred Poly- 
Moo-Zuke or a Three-Headed Jack 

Loopa, this is your chance to find 
out what you've bee 


IMPRESARIO of the NEVER-WAS 


BY EMILE SCHURMACHER 


Rez thirty-two years, up and down and across the country, 
Riggsy Johnson has been exhibiting ferocious monsters, the 
like of which have never existed anywhere on earth. Per- 
haps your own dad has been terrified by the bloodcurdling 
roars of Johnson’s mythical Guyasticutus or been inveigled 
into parting with a dime to see the sacred Poly-Moo-Zuke. 
Maybe you, yourself, have been spieled into viewing a 
Giant Sea Horse, Three-Headed Jack-a-Loopa or Chinese 
Pa-Lu-Ca. 

Being a man of whims as well as whimsy, Johnson has 
also taken to the road with such specimens of unnatural 
history as mermaids, alligator-boys, devil-children, and two- 
headed Patagonian giants, his seasonal exhibits being gov- 
erned by his long experience with the credulity of the towns 
included in his itinerary. He also takes other factors into 
consideration, such as the temperaments of sheriffs and 
police chiefs on his route and the possibility of crossing the 
paths of rival exhibitors. 

Once a Guyasticutus has “escaped” in a locality, for ex- 
ample, it kills that town for the rest of the season and 
sometimes the following one. Of all the monsters of the 
Never-Was the Guyasticutus is the most exclusive. As the 
werewolf of American folklore it is in a class by itself, for 
though its bloodcurdling, shudder-producing roars have 
been heard in villages and hamlets throughout the country 
for generations, it has never actually been seen. 

Johnson, like other itinerant showmen, has always chosen 
a Site suitable for a quick getaway to “exhibit” a Guyasticu- 
tus, A small tent is pitched and a huge banner is hung over 
the entrance. On it in garish colors is depicted one of the 
most awesome saw-toothed monstrosities that ever domi- 
nated an alcoholic delirium. This, Johnson 
points out to the assembling townsfolk, is 


Illustrated by Ralph Stein 


the terrible Guyasticutus. The mangled African native in its 
relentless jaws, the squads of soldiers aiming at it with 
their rifles, the heavy net in the cautious hands of hordes 
of natives all attest the difficulty of its capture. 

“And on the inside, Lad-ees and Gents,” Johnson spiels, 
“for only a dime, the tenth part of a dollar, you can see 
with your own eyes, this living, breathing prehistoric mon- 
ster, this savage survival of a lost world which was captured 
at terrible cost of life and limb in the wild jungles of 
darkest Africa.” 

While this ballyhoo is going on, there spews from the 
tent the loudest, most harrowing roars heard by mortal ° 
man since Nero threw his first martyr to a pack of hungry 
lions. The sound is produced quite simply by Johnson's 
Negro assistant, who jerks a knotted rope dipped in rosin 
through a small keg with rawhide-covered ends. 

If the spiel and poster are slow in coaxing the dimes out 
of the townsfolks’ pockets, the terrific roars are a sure 
clincher. Spectators swarm into the tent and wait tensely 
for the curtain to be pulled aside and the Guyasticutus 
shown in all its evil fury. 

Johnson, with bamboo cane for demonstrating purposes, 
takes his place before the curtain. Theatrically he holds 
up one hand for silence. 

“And now folks,” he says solemnly, “you are about to 
SECs 

But he never finishes his sentence, for on this cue there 
comes a series of extra loud roars from behind the curtain 
and the Negro roustabout dashes out panic-stricken. He 
makes straight for the exit, screaming that the terrible 
Guyasticutus has escaped from its cage. 

Preserving a dramatic calm, Johnson ad- 
vises the audience [Continued on page 113] 
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STRANGE 


- but true 


BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


pA unique record in medical history is held 
» by a sample of blood taken from a yellow- 
fever victim, an African Negro, in the Rocke- 
feller Laboratory in Lagos, Nigeria, in 1927. 
A strain obtained from that single sample 
forms the basic culture from which virtually 
all yellow-fever vaccine has been made 
throughout the world during the past nine 
“years. By Milton Magnes, New York City, 


Within the past decade some of the 
toy firearms sold in this country have 
been capable of firing real cartridges 
with deadly effect. Am illustrative case 
occurred not long ago in the home of a 


policeman when his three-year-old son, 
finding a .45 caliber bullet that had been 
left on a table by his father, put it in his 
popgun and pulled the trigger. With a 
Joud report, the bullet went through two 
walls and narrowly missed both his 
parents, who, for a moment, believed 
that someone had fired at them through 
an open window. 


b Owing to the peculiar construction of its 
dome, the Capitol in Washington is one of 
the world’s few buildings on which two flags 
frequently fly in opposite directions at the 
same time. The flag on the east side of the 
dome blows westward and the flag on the 
west side blows eastward in a west wind. 


Among the U. S. government’s most 
important motion pictures are the news- 
reel shots of the bombing and sinking of 
the American gunboat Panay while it 
was peacefully patrolling the Yangtze 
River on December 12, 1937. Taken by 
a cameraman who happened to be 
aboard, the pictures were considered to 
be of such historical yalue that they were 
immediately insured for $350,000, sent 
to Manila on a United States cruiser and 
thence flown to Washington under heavy 
armed guard. By George Singer, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Two or more bullet holes in the skull of 
a corpse are usually considered, by most 
coroners and medical examiners, to be 
sufficient evidence that the wounds were not 
self-inflicted. Yet a number of suicides have 
been known to shoot themselves in the head 
two or three times. In one case on record, 
a man fired five bullets into his brain before 
he collapsed. By Frank Johnson, Red Bank, 
Nes 


So many Americans and Britons still 
believe that Sherlock Holmes is a real de- 
tective that, a short time ago, literary 
persons in various cities playfully organ- 
ized themselves into Holmes societies to 
cultivate this fantasy; and such organiza- 
tions exist today, for example, in New 
York, Chicago, Boston and London. The 
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members as well as the societies vie with 
one another in collecting articles which 
they claim once belonged to Sherlock. 
Among the items owned by one group is 
a hypodermic needle, a cap, a coat-of- 
arms and a set of false teeth. By Hobe 
Jennings, Savqnnah, Ga. 


b&An age-old mourning custom, still fol- 
lowed by many peasant families of Europe, 
is to hang crape on the doors of all struc- 
tures on the property, including those of 
barns, pigsties, beehives and chicken coops. 
Small pieces of crape are also tied around 
the necks of the family’s dogs, cats and horses. 


The only ship that was on fire every 
hour of its active life was the British 
liner Titanic, which struck an iceberg and 
sank on its maiden yoyage to New York 
in 1912. Unknown to the passengers, the 
fire started in a bunker just as the vessel 
was leaying Southampton at noon on 
April 10th and was still burning when 
the ship went down at 2:20 a. m. on 
April 15th. 


While the Chinese hold all birds in high 
esteem, men who own and employ cormor- 
ants for fishing virtually regard them as 
members of the family. When these birds 
hatch their young, therefore, their owners 
sometimes send “birth announcements” to 
relatives and friends. 


Otto I, King of the German state of 
Bayaria from 1886 to 1912, was insane 
throughout his reign, one of his obses- 
sions being an overwhelming urge to kill 
a person a day. To satisfy him, a guard 
would go to Otto’s locked and barred 
suite every morning at a certain hour 
and present him with a rifle loaded with 
blanks, while a disguised palace servant 


concealed himself in the bushes on the 
adjacent lawn. Upon seeing Otto waiting 
at the window, the servant would stroll 
into yiew, drop “dead” when hearing the 
shot, and then be carried away by 
stretcher-bearers. By Don McBride, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The smallest plant seeds are those of the 
streptocarpus, an herb of South Africa, of 
which 1,800,000 weigh only one ounce; while 
the largest are those of the coco de mer, a 
palm of the Seychelles Islands, which weigh 
up to 32.5 pounds apiece. Thus, as indi- 
vidual seeds, one is 936,000,000 times heavier 
than the other. 


In 1916, an amateur New York magi- 
cian inyented two tricks and, upon his 
death in 1935, bequeathed them to two 
friends with the understanding that they 
too, following his custom, would neyer 
diyulge the secret of the tricks or per- 
form them before any audiences except 


those of magicians. One is a bear’s head 
that floats in the air and answers ques- 
tions by nodding or moying from side to 
side; the other is a deck of cards, held 
upright in a stand on a table, any one of 
which, upon command, will emerge and 
perform yarious stunts. To show that 
neither trick is controlled by wires, the 
performances are repeated under a large 
glass cover. During these thirty years, 
the public has never seen the tricks and 
no professional magician, including Hou- 
dini, has ever discovered how they are 
done. 


b> Freight rates on Western railroads were so 
high, as late as the 1880's, that the cost of 
sending a large shipment of nails, for in- 
stance, from New York to San Francisco was 
greater than the cost of shipping it to Eng- 
land and having it reshipped back across the 
Atlantic, down around South America and 
up the Pacific coast. 


Undoubtedly the greatest grafter in 
American history was William Tweed of 
New York, who, as Boss of Tammany 
Hall, controlled the city administration 
between 1867 and 1871 and with three 
other politicians looted its treasury of 
about $100.000,000. Buying from their 
own companies, they accomplished their 
swindles by paying exorbitant bills, one 
of which was $10,000 for $75 worth of 
stationery. The prosecution of Tweed in 
1873 was likewise unique. As he was 
found “Not Guilty” by the jury at his 
first trial, the district attorney at the sec- 
ond trial made certain of haying twelve 
“untouchable” jurors. He assigned twelve 
officers to watch them, twelve watchers to 
watch the officers, and twelve other 
watchers to watch the watchers, each of 
the thirty-six guardians being required 
to make a daily report. 


India has suffered from famine more than 
any other country because its food crops can 
be—and often have been—destroyed by either 
of its two annual monsoon rains. In fact 
its people constitute more than half of the 
200,000,000 persons who have died of starva- 
tion throughout the world in the past 1,000 
years. By H. J. Molinaro, Austin, Texas. 


During recent tests of the effect of 
high altitudes on human and animal life, 
a rabbit was confined in an air chamber 
in which the atmospheric pressure was de- 
creased until it was equivalent to that at 
a height of twelve miles, or 1/15th that 
at sea leyel. As the reduced pressure al- 
lowed the rabbit’s internal organs to be 
distended by gases, the animal swelled to 
twice its normal size. 


bmAn unusual remnant of old Buddhist re- 
ligiosity still exists today in the Higashi 
Hongawanji Temple in Kyoto, Japan, It is 
the remains of fifty-three huge ropes, made 
of the hair of more than 30,000 women, that 
were used to lift heavy timbers in erecting 
the building some 200 years ago. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publica- 
tion. Readers must send in the source of 


their oddities with the contribution. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
on LGD 1501 Broadway, New York 
18, N.Y. 


24-CARAT TROUT 


Cn 


Soke artists can and do write back- 
ground material for their paintings with 
such simple honesty and descriptive 
ability that their words are worth repro- 
ducing verbatim. The French genius- 
escapist, Paul Gaugin, was such a man. 
Audubon’s notes prove the point. And 
one of America’s greatest modern illus- 
trators, Fred Ludekens, has the enthusi- 
asm and takes the care required for 
keeping such a record. 

Pll say little about the man and this 
brilliantly successful painting (winner 
of a TRUE Magazine prize in the “play- 
time” show of the Illustrators’ Club in 
New York) other than the simple obser- 
yation that Ludekens is one of the few 
living artists who can paint that mile 
upon mile clarity of the high West, 
almost as if space were airless, where 
outlines are sharp and bright and move- 
ment clear cut at great distance. Let him 
talk about the subjects of his art work 
himself: ‘On the east slope of Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra Nevada mountains, above 
10,000 feet, are a few scattered lakes 
that are the home of the golden trout. 
I’ve not found this species of trout else- 
where or below 10,000 feet. Now these 
high lakes are fed by snow water and 
shine emerald green, and most of them 
nestle just below a towering peak. 
Patches of snow remain around them all 
summer and I’ve seen thick ice on the 
water in mid-August. 

“The golden trout taken from this icy 
emerald water is the most brilliantly 
colored fish I’ve ever seen. As these liy- 
ing jewels fade in a matter of minutes 
after being killed, I’m enclosing a sketch 
made at lakeside immediately after mak- 
ing a catch in an attempt to give you a 


Red Le ia! 


Lakeside sketch done on the artist’s knee, showing the trout’s remarkable coloration. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


reasonably accurate conception of the 
trout’s chromatic values. 

“The golden is shy; anglers familiar 
with him try him out toward evening, 
with flies or a large salmon egg on a 
very small, short shank hook entirely 
concealed inside the egg. Sadly—they are 
not tough fighters and their ripe tomato- 
colored flesh tastes like nothing in par- 
ticular. 

“Some of these almost celestial lakes 
can be reached by horseback, others must 
be plodded to on foot. Liking horses and 
disliking footwork, my painting is of one 
that can be reached the pleasant way. As 
no fellow I know likes to ride burdened 
down with creels, poles, boots, food, 
drink and gadgets, you'll notice that in 
the painting I set myself with a barley 
sack oyer my shoulder, riding boots, and 
levis. I was free and easy, coming and 
going. 

“This particular lake is about a three- 
hour ride up from the Circle H Ranch in 
the Bridgeport Valley (6,500 feet), 
Mono County. 

“I’ve enlarged the real twisted timber 
in the foreground to accommodate my 
figure on it a little more gracefully than 
I must have looked. The red shirt I’m 
wearing would only be worn for the local 
rodeo on the 4th of July in this country. 
Artistic license, that covers it.” 

Fred Ludekens is a native Californian, 
from Hueneme. He is as familiar with 
British Columbia and Alaska as with the 
States. No formal academic hall started 
this fine recorder of Americana off—it 
was a job, when he was a kid, on an 
Alaska cannery tender. Maturity and 
fame have not changed the man, 


—Harvey Van Valkenburg, Art Editor 
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The emerald lake. 


Twenty-seven goldens. 
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head on a young cowhand’ 
they lit a flame of vengeance 
that only blood could quench 


Oe Meus Cooklaujih Teaitins 


BY TOM BAILEY 
Author of The Man With The Malacca Cane 


Illustrated by Neil O’Keeffe 


ne afternoon in the spring of 1885 a solitary 
horseman rode down the long, cactus-studded desert 
that stretches away from Arizona to meet the frown- 

ing mountain ranges of Old Mexico. He was a 

young man—in his early twenties—but he had the 

hard face and sharp eyes of one inured to that wild 
land, His fine sorrel was dusty and travel-worn; to 
the saddle was lashed a pack, a rifle and canteen. 
Tom McMasters needed to cross the border be- 
fore sundown, to make contact with Senor Garces. 
In a dry wash, some distance ahead, he noticed 
. several horses, heads down, cropping the grass. As 
he came nearer he could see that there were four of 
them, each bearing a saddle. 

He proceeded more slowly, his eyes vigilant. He 
caught a glimpse of a man sitting on a rock, but a 
moment later the man vanished, 

McMasters pulled up his pony quickly. Such a 
move might presage trouble. But a quick survey of 
the terrain convinced him that there was nothing 
for him to do but go on. 

As he warily approached the browsing horses, 
three surly-looking men emerged from. behind rocks 
and walked out to meet him. They were not old 
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The iron was red-hot. Three of the men 
seized McMasters by the arms. His shirt 
was torn open and the glowing branding iron yoy 
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men, but they were bearded and blackened by the desert sun 
until they looked old; they were well-armed. The most grizzled 
of the lot, a tall, eagle-eyed man, looked him over slowly and 
searchingly. 

“Where you headin’ for, stranger?” the tall man asked. 

McMasters, gray with the dust of travel, returned the ques- 
tioner’s gaze. “I don’t know that’s any of your business.” 

“’Tain’t, huh? What if we make it some of our business?” 

McMasters did not move. He sat quietly studying the man, 
knowing that he dared not resist, for out of the corner of one 
eye he had caught the outline of a man rising from behind a 
rock, a rifle in his hands. 

“Get down!” 

McMasters slowly, deliberately swung down. 

“Put up your hands!” ordered the man with the rifle. 

McMasters raised his hands with the same slow movement that 
had characterized his dismounting. 

“What's your name?” the eagle-eyed one asked. 

“McMasters.” 

“Where from?” 

“Up Tucson way.” 

He was relieved of his six-shooters and rifle. 

“You know you're on private land, don't you?” 

“T wasn’t aware of it,” McMasters replied. 

“Well, you are. We want to know what your business is and 
what you're doin’ here.” 

“That's still my business.” 

The tall one’s eyes narrowed to slits. “We don’t fool around 
with trespassers.” 

“Give him the treatment!” This was a voice from behind. And 
still another: “Yeah, the treatment that keeps ‘em all away, 
boss,” 

The tall one regarded him dourly. “That’s what you're goin’ 
to get, stranger. It’s our warnin’, see? Next time you show up 
in these parts it'll be a bullet.” 

One man was kindling a fire, while another unfastened a steel 
rod from the back of his saddle and brought it to the flame. 

Chills danced along McMasters’ spine when he realized what 
was in store for him. The “treatment” they had referred to was 
branding! 

“Brand you just like we brand mavericks, that's what we're 
goin’ todo. Maybe that'll teach you a lesson about comin’ onto 
private property.” 

“This is unfenced country,” McMasters said. “It’s any man's 
right to ride over it.” 

“Hear that, men?” The tall leader came nearer. “That's what 
you say. But that ain’t what we say, see? This land's all pri- 
vately owned and you'll stay off it.” 

“You bet he'll stay off it—after today.” 

There was raucous laughter. The men continued to joke 
among themselves while the iron heated. McMasters listened 
intently, on the chance that a name would be dropped, or some 
clue revealed that might tell him who they were. But they were 
cautious. 

“Who are you and why are you doing this to me?” 

“Who are we? Now ain’t that a fine question to ask! As if you 
didn’t know, stranger. Haw-haw! That's good.” 

“Maybe we better give him our callin’ cards,” another said. 
“Doggone! I just happened to think. I’m clean out.” He 
laughed uproariously. 

The iron was red-hot. Three of the men seized McMasters by 
the arms and pulled him to the ground, forcing him to lie on his 
back. His shirt was torn open and the glowing iron was passed 
to the tall leader. 

McMasters gritted his teeth as the searing pain stabbed into 
his every fiber. He struggled and fought, but with his hands tied 
behind him, and with three men sitting on him, he was power- 
less. The odor of burned flesh filled the air. A dozen times, it 
seemed, the sizzling iron was applied to his chest, and with each 
application he screamed. 

The tall one stopped to regard his work. “There,” he said at 
last, “that ought to hold him.” 

He tossed the iron toward the fire. 

“All right, get up and travel. And don’t come back. If we 
catch you around here again we won't let you off so easy.” 

McMasters, suffering as he never had suffered before, de- 
liberately delayed his departure long enough to study each 
man’s face. Then with difficulty he mounted and rode off, 
the laughter of the four ringing in his ears. He had never 
been more humiliated, nor had he eyer before suffered such 
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physical torment. He knew what it felt like to be branded. 

Once out of sight, he drew back his shirt and had a look at the 
marks on his chest. What he saw was a hideous thing. Crudely 
the branding-iron artist had drawn on him a devil’s head, horns 
and all. 

Suddenly his emotions exploded. With a clenched fist held 
high, he turned in the saddle and, looking back, cried: “By God, 
Tl kill every last one of you!” 

He was out of their sight and hearing, but the verbal pledge 
of revenge soothed his nerves and eased some of the physical 
pain. It was not a threat, but a solemn promise, and he meant 
to keep it. 

And keep it he did. From old records, and from letters Mc- 
Masters later wrote to his good friend, John Fleming, of Tucson, 
Arizona, comes the story of a trail of gunfire that McMasters 
blazed across three states and into Old Mexico itself. 

Tom McMasters was an unseasoned Easterner at eighteen, 
fresh from the rolling hills of Sullivan County, Pa., with a thirst 
for adventure. 

This was at a time when the Far West was said to have been 
conquered, but young McMasters had read glowing accounts of 
fights with Apaches in Arizona. He yearned to go there and get 
a taste of it. 

Lack of money stopped him at Salina, Kansas, and for a time 
he drove stage between there and Abilene. At twenty he was 
riding the Chisholm Trail. But the railroad soon made the 
driving of cattle over that famed rut of dust and sweat unprofit- 
able; so he had moyed on. 

By the time he reached Arizona most of the Apaches had been 
subdued. Only Geronimo and his band were still troublesome, 
but General Crook had all the men he needed and young Mc- 
Masters was forced to look elsewhere for excitement. 


q He had met in Tucson that spring one Senor 
Garces, who was running cattle over the border, 
and Garces had offered him a job with excellent 
pay. 

“J don’t want it,” he told the Mexican. “It’s un- 

lawful.” 

“What ees unlawful about eet?” the Mexican asked. 
cattle I buy in Mexico. I only drive them across.” 

“It’s still unlawful,” young McMasters told him. “It’s smug- 
gling.” 

“Por Dios!” Garces exclaimed, “never have I seen one so par- 
ticular. You are afraid of a little theeng like a cow.” P 

McMasters had another drink or two and thought it over. 
“All right,” he agreed, “I might take you up. Could I join you 
in Mexico somewhere, if I decide your way?” 

“Si, of course,” and Garces named the spot. 

And so, having made up his mind, McMasters had been head- 
ing for Mexico and his rendezvous with Garces when set upon 
and branded by the four men. 

When he reached the first water, he halted to bathe his blazing 
chest. He was certain his brutal treatment was in no way con- 
nected with his trip to join Garces, for no one but himself had 
known of his decision. 

As he sat by the little trickle that was called a river, his anger 
rose and surged within him, like hot steam seeking an escape. It 
burned and seared as much as the burns on his chest hurt him. 
He knew that he could not go on, that Garces’ job would never 
appeal to him now. Nothing but revenge would heal his wounds 
and slake the anger in his breast. 

By a circuitous route he made his way back, avoiding the re- 
gion he had passed through, and eventually came to the ranch of 
Juan Olivera, There he received treatment for his burns, ad- 
ministered by Olivera’s seventeen-year-old daughter, Maria. 

When Maria saw the marks her eyes grew wide. 

“Satan!” she exclaimed. “It is the brand of the evil one God 
cast from heaven!” 

McMasters’ explanation of how he had acquired the brand 
brought quick response from Olivera. “You were on the San 
Sebastian Ranch!” he exclaimed. “From where you say you were, 
it could be no other. The San Sebastian is forbidden to us.” 
Olivera spoke as though the San Sebastian Ranch were sacred 
ground, over which no one might pass unbidden. 

“What was I to do?” McMasters demanded. “Ride around it? 
It is unfenced, and one may pass over unfenced land.” 

Olivera shook his head slowly. “But it is forbidden. It has 
always been forbidden for one to go there.” 

McMasters was puzzled. “This is a free country,” he said. 
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“And there are certain rights that are allowed every man.” 

Olivera said no more. It was obvious that mere mention of 
the San Sebastian stirred thoughts that frightened him. He was 
only a small rancher, living frugally, and so much land, thou- 
sands of acres all in one ranch, was almost beyond his compre- 
hension. To own so much land one had to be rich and powerful, 
and one who was rich and powerful could dictate to the lesser 
gentry and enforce his policies at gunpoint without fear of the 
law. 

Slowly, day after day, as he recovered from the shock and the 
fever that followed the branding, McMasters learned more 
about the San Sebastian Ranch. He heard tales of its greatness 
from other ranchers, and from the cowhands of that area whom 
he met on his long rides into the wild stretches. 

The San Sebastian was owned by Frank Dutton, a former 
cattle rustler, who had acquired his holdings by intimidation of 
homesteaders and small landowners. He either bought out the 
homesteaders at ridiculously low prices, or made life so unbear- 
able that they got out; and the small landowners who had 
bought their places by direct purchase from the government 
were fenced in so that they eventually had to sell. All this had 
happened in the late seventies, and by 1885 the San Sebastian 
consisted of thousands of acres. Dutton had an empire of his 
own creation. 

Upon learning the character of the man whose employes had 
branded him for life, Tom McMasters knew that he had power- 
ful interests to contend with. He knew that he could not, under 
the circumstances, depend upon the law to avenge the deed; 
there would be four against one, and with the law on their side, 
he wouldn’t stand a chance. There was but one course to take, 
and that was to play a lone-handed game, to learn the identity 
of the men who had branded him and hunt them down one by 
one, 

He stayed a few days longer with the Oliveras, mainly because 
of Maria, who begged him not to go. “The men of the San Se- 
bastian are wicked,” she said. “They will kill you.” 

Maria was an attractive girl, with dark eyes and black hair that 
grew out of white skin and fell away to her shoulders. Her 
father. was half-Mexican, her mother a tall blonde of Swedish 
birth. Except for the natural tan she had acquired from the 
sun, there was, other than her hair and eyes, no trace of Maria’s 
Mexican heritage. She was tall, slender and affectionate. Mc 
Masters found it difficult to say goodbye,,and he left with a 
promise that he would soon return. 

He rode northward, avoiding the lands of the San Sebastian, 
until he came to Tombstone, where he put up at the Russ 
House, Here he remained a week, getting his bearings. 

The Crystal Palace Saloon in Tombstone was a gathering 
place for the gambling fraternity from near and far. Night and 
day the gaming tables were surrounded by tense throngs. Men 
wearing sombreros, and with six-shooters buckled round their 
hips, dealt and wagered, sharp eyes alert. Monte tables were 
stacked with gold and silver coins. The games went on feverishly 
dawn to dawn, and the little ivory balls in the roulette wheels 
and the dice in the chuck-a-luck boxes rattled noisily. In the 
small hours, women from the resorts drove in cabs and ba- 
rouches to the Crystal Palace, reckless young beauties in paint 
and finery, in low-cut gowns and satin slippers, and drank with 
the men at the bar or bucked the games until daylight. 

McMasters had saved a little money—enough, he thought, to 
see him through the period immediately ahead. But the gam- 
bling fever assailed him and before long his money was gone. 

Having driven stage in Kansas, he applied for a job driving 
the Tombstone-Bisbee stage. 

The owner of the transportation company looked him over. 

“You're kinda young for the job,” he said, “But right now we 
need a man and we'll give you a trial.” 

The schedule called for alternating nights in Tombstone and 
Bisbee, which meant that if he stayed in Tombstone on Thurs- 
day night he had to have a place in Bisbee on Friday night. He 
arranged with a Mrs. Miller in Bisbee to put him up every other 
night and maintained his room at the Russ House on a weekly 
basis. 

A letter came to him from Maria, begging him to return. She 
told him she had a feeling that if he went again into the lands of 
the San Sebastian, he would not come back to her. 

To set her fears at rest he wrote her, telling her of his job. He 
would have no time now to seek revenge from the men of the 
Dutton outfit. “But,” he added, “my time will come. I will not 
always be driving a stage.” 


As the Tombstone-Bisbee stage rattled over the rocky roads, 
kicking up dust that rose in clouds to choke him and sift through 
his clothing, he waited for the time when he would have enough 
money to take a few weeks off. The memory of the tall, eagle- 
eyed leader of the band, standing over him with a red-hot 
branding iron in his hands, was maddening. He dreamed of the 
day when he would look at that man through the sights of a 
six-shooter. 

On his first payday he bought two brand new six-shooters, and 
on his second purchased a rifle which would fit into his saddle 
sapped He was gradually assembling the outfit he would 
need, 

One night in Bisbee he took a walk. Bisbee then was little 
more than a raw settlement of prospectors, burros and saloon- 
keepers. Rough men from both sides of the border flocked there 
to gamble and drink. 

There was an easy, careless, yet guarded air about him as he 
passed roughly-dressed prospectors, gamblers, cowmen and 
women out for a stroll, Near the center of the town he hesitated 
and halted. Across the narrow street stood a frame building 
with a group of cattlemen loitering in front of it, their horses 
standing at the curb. He was not certain, but he thought one of 
them looked like the man who had heated the branding iron 
that day near the border, when he had acquired for the first time 
a yearning for the taking of human life. His eyes roved over the 
gathering, searching other faces, but all except the one he had 
singled out were strangers. 

He walked on a few paces into the shadow of another building 
and turned for a second look. This time he was sure he recog- 
nized the bearded and armed rider as one of the band he had 
sworn to kill, 

The group crossed the street and entered a bar, where they 
remained for some time. When they had gone, McMasters went 
in and got acquainted with the bartender. After a few drinks 
he asked casually: “Who were those riders who left just before I 
came in?” 

“They're from the San Sebastian, 
proceeded to name those he knew. 

“Who was the one wearing the red shirt and the fancy boots?” 
McMasters asked. 

“Him? That was Jim Slavens.” 

McMasters left with the satisfaction of having identified one 
ef he gang. From that day on Jim Slavens was marked for 

eath, 

One by one, during the weeks that followed, McMasters 
identified the others, for the Dutton outfit came into Bisbee 
often. Next to be identified was Cliff Welton; and then Frank 
Sellers, who had held the rifle on him. Sellers was very drunk 
the night McMasters recognized him and learned his name. He 
did not recognize McMasters, possibly because of his inebriated 
condition. This suited McMasters’ plans, for he wanted to iden- 
tify them all before making any hostile move. 

He had yet to identify the tall, eagle-eyed leader, and for some 
weeks, whenever he was in Bisbee for a night, he prowled the 
streets looking for him. 

But the encounter did not occur in Bisbee, as McMasters had 
expected and hoped it would; it came on the road between Bis- 
bee and Tombstone. One afternoon two masked men stepped 
out in front of his stage with rifles in their hands. 

“Stop your team and throw up your hands!” 

McMasters pulled up and raised his hands. When there was 
gold aboard, the stage company furnished a guard. But today 
there was no gold shipment and there was no guard. McMasters 
himself was unarmed. 

There were five passengers aboard—three women and two 
men. They were ordered to get out. 

“You up there,” one of the robbers barked. “Get down and 
keep them hands up.” 

MeMasters got down and was told to move over with the pas- 
sengers. 

There was something familiar about the taller of the robbers, 
McMasters thought. It was the way he carried himself, and his 
voice, characterized by an impudence he recognized. 

While the shorter bandit stood guard, the tall one went 
through the stage. He found the money box empty. 

Coming around the stage, he faced McMasters, “Where's all 
that gold you're supposed to be carryin’ today?” he demanded. 
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the bartender said, and 


“I'm not carrying any. The gold shipment went out yester- 


day. 

With a yenomous snar] the tall robber turned and went back 
for another search, apparently unconvinced. While rummaging 
through the luggage compartment he accidentally knocked off 
his mask, and although he turned his head while he readjusted it, 
McMasters had a fleeting glimpse of his face. He recognized the 
highwayman immediately as the tall, eagle-eyed rider who had 
appee the branding iron! 

hat the robber had recognized him was doubtful, McMasters 
thought, for on the day they had branded him he had been 
travel-worn, dusty and had a week's growth of beard on his jowls. 
Now he was freshly shaved and wore different clothing. 

The tall one came back and searched the passengers, taking 
their money and jewelry. The frightened women shrank back 
from him and he struck one of them a blow in the face with his 
open hand when she was slow about surrendering her purse. He 


He stayed a few days longer with the Oliveras, 
because of Maria. “The men of the San Sebas- 
tian are wicked,” she said. “They will kill you.” 


took the purse, opened it, peered briefly inside, then tucked it 
under his arm. 

From McMasters the highwaymen took twenty dollars and a 
gold watch; one of the male passengers surrendered more than a 
thousand dollars in currency. 

“We'll unhitch the horses and take them a mile or so down 
the road,” the short one said. “Wait an hour before you come 
after them.” 

Never had McMasters wanted a gun in his hands so much as 
he wanted one now. But he had to stand and watch the high- 
waymen ride away with the team, 

He said nothing to the passengers about his recognition of the 
tall gunman, and after waiting a half-hour he set out on foot to 
look for his team. Two miles down the road he found the ani- 
mals tied to a bush. The tracks of the highwaymen's horses were 
fresh in the road, pointing southward. 

Hurrying back, he hitched up and soon had the stage rocking 
oyer the winding road through the Mule Mountains once more, 
headed for Bisbee. 

In his report to the sheriff, McMasters stated that he thought 
he had seen one of the robbers somewhere before. 

“If you'd give me a job as deputy,” he suggested, “I think I 
could find him.” 

“Can't do that,” the sheriff. said, “I got one deputy now and 
that’s all the law allows.” ; 

He did not tell the sheriff where he had seen the robber be- 
fore, nor did he make this known to anyone else. If he told the 
sheriff, and the robbers were arrested, they'd probably be sent 
to prison, where the tall one would be out of his reach. McMas- 
ters wanted to save that one for himself. And the sheriff was 
not inquisitive, for stage robbery had become a common crime. 
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If he looked for every stage robber running loose in the country 

he would have little time for maintaining his political fences. 
But the young and alert owner of the stage outfit turned an 

attentive ear when McMasters proposed that he be deputized. 

“T'd like to look for those men,” he said. “I've got a very special 
reason of my own for wanting to locate them.” 

“All right, I'll see what I can do about having you deputized. 
You can take some time off.” 

And in a short time his commission as a deputy sheriff came 
through, for the transportation company had influence. Clothed 
with the authority of the law, McMasters rode straight for the 
San Sebastian Ranch. 

As he approached it a man came out to meet him. He was 
not one of the branding crew. 

“Ym Deputy Sheriff McMasters. I’m looking for the boss of 
this outfit.” 

“I’m Frank Dutton. What is it you want?” 


“You have a rider working for you—fellow with a black beard 
and dark eyes who's about six feet two, Don’t know his name 
but I'd know him if I saw him.” 

“What about him?” 

“T'd like to have a little talk with him,” McMasters said. 

Dutton, a man with saddle-brown skin, reddish eyebrows and 
sandy hair, shrugged his shoulders. “He ain’t here. I fired him. 
What’s he done now?” 

“Robbed a stage,” the deputy said. 

Dutton’s glance came over to him and their eyes interlocked. 
“Did, eh? When was this?” 

“Few days ago, between Bisbee and Tombstone.” McMasters 
had made up his mind not to be too specific. Besides, he felt 
that he was the one to ask the questions. “When did you fire 
him?” 

“Couple of weeks ago.” 

“What's his name?” 

Dutton inclined his head and his eyes flickered bright and 
sharp upon the younger man. “You'd like to know, now, 
wouldn't you? But don’t worry—I'll tell you. He’s Chuck Bleven, 
and you can haye him. We've got no further use for him, just 
as we've got no further use for the other one we let go.” 

“Which one was that?” 

“Name's Sellers. Ever hear of Frank Sellers?” 

“Yes. When did he leave here?” 

“Same day Chuck did.” 

It was then that McMasters felt the first warmth come from 
the rancher. He had been unfriendly until this moment, and 
now the older man smiled faintly as he said, “If there was a 
holdup by two men, maybe you'd do well to look for Sellers at 
the same time.” 


“Thanks for the information,” McMasters said. He paused 
a moment. Then he asked a question that brought the older 
man’s head up. “What's become of Cliff Welton and Jim 
Slavens?” 

Dutton stiffened warily. “Why do you ask about them? They 
wanted for something?” 

“Oh, no,” McMasters replied easily. “A couple of their friends 
asked me to find out if they were still here.” 

“They're out on the range,” Dutton said. “Anything you want 
me to tell them?” ; : 

“Yes, you might = there’s a fellow down in Bisbee who'd like 
to meet them. A fellow they met down Mexico way not long 
ago.” And with that McMasters rode off. 

ff what Dutton had said was true, the branding gang had split 
up—Sellers and Bleven turning their hands to stage robbery, 
while Welton and Slavens stayed on. McMasters wondered what 
had caused Dutton to fire the pair. He hadn't asked because 
that might have kindled Dutton’s natural hostility toward any 
law-enforcement officer. Dutton was a hard character himself, 
from all accounts, and even though he had turned cattleman, he 
wasn’t known for his willingness to cooperate with the law. 

McMasters could not make the trip back in a day and decided 
to ride by the Oliveras for a visit with Maria. 

It was near sunset when he topped a rise and saw the Olivera 
ranch in the distance. The land spread out into a wide stretch 
of grassy ridges sloping down from walls of gray and green. 
Strings of cattle here and there gave life to the scene. He won- 
dered about the cattle, In all the time he had stayed at the 
Oliveras’, during his recovery from shock and fever, he had never 
seen so many in the area. He was certain Olivera did not own 
all of them. But if not, what were they doing here, on Olivera’s 
land? 

He was bewildered when he arrived at the house and found no 
one at home. He peered through a window to discover that all 
of Oliveras’ possessions had vanished. The house was empty. 
They had moved away. 

Again he surveyed the foothills and noted the cattle every- 
where. The Oliveras ranch had been given over to them. 

Curiously he rode by a band in the ravine and inspected the 
brand. It was Dutton’s. 

It was ten miles to the next ranch. McMasters set out for it 
at once, for he knew that Olivera and Al Thatcher, his nearest 
neighbor, were close friends. 

Darkness had fallen when he arrived at Thatcher's home- 
stead. Thatcher, a small man in his forties, with indrawn cheeks 
and a blunt chin, greeted him warmly. The two had met during 
McMasters’ sojourn with the Oliveras. 

“What's happened to the Oliveras?” 
McMasters asked. 

“What do you mean—what's happened to 'em?” Thatcher re- 
plied. “Nothin’ that I know of. Ain’t seen any of 'em for nigh 
on a month now.” 

yah McMasters told him what he had found. 

“Sounds like they got out,” Thatcher said. “And in a hurry 
at that.” He twisted his long, handle-bar mustache thoughtfully. 
“Hm-mmm! I wonder if they sold out to Dutton?” 

“Could have, or maybe just up and left for good reasons. I 
saw Dutton today. But I didn’t know about them leaving then.” 

Thatcher displayed deep concern, for, as he explained, he and 
Olivera were in the same boat. His land was not so near the 
San Sebastian as Olivera’s, yet some of Dutton’s holdings were 
Jess than four miles from his northwest corner. If Dutton ac- 
quired the Jand between his homestead and the San Sebastian, 
he pointed out, pressure might be brought to bear upon him 
also. “I got only a hundred and sixty, but Dutton’s land crazy. 
He'll even take the forties.” 

“It’s strange you heard nothing from the Oliveras,"" McMas- 
ters said. “Seems to me if they were leaving the country they'd’ 
have come oyer and said goodbye.” 

“Tf they'd had time,” Thatcher said significantly. “Maybe they 
didn't.” He looked at McMasters. “You ain't goin’ on tonight, 
ure your” 

“I'd planned on staying at the Oliveras’.” McMasters cast his 
eyes toward the fading light in the western sky. “But now I 
suppose I ought to get on.” 

Hungry for company, Thatcher begged him to stay. “Just 
killed a yearlin’ doe,” he said. “I'll fry some of it and make some 
gravy. I got a spare bed.” 

Tempted, McMasters agreed to stay for the night, but planned 
to be away by four in the morning. 


was the first question 


A Meat CookLengih ledline 


During the tasty meal of fried young deer, gravy, boiled pota- 
toes, sourdough biscuits and wild honey, topped off with hot 
coffee, the two discussed the mystery surrounding ‘the Oliveras’ 
departure. 

It was during this discussion that Thatcher recalled an inci- 
gent that had happened a few nights before, shortly after mid- 
night. 

“Dang my hide!” the homesteader exploded. “Why didn’t I 
think about that earlier?” He looked at McMasters. “It was last 
Thursday night. I remember because it was the same day I hoed 
the potatoes.” 

He said he had been awakened by an unusual noise and when 
he got up and went to the door he heard hoofbeats in the 
distance. And he had heard what sounded like a woman’s 
voice, 

The next morning he discovered the shoeprints of several 
horses that had passed within fifty or sixty yards of his cabin. 
“I figured maybe it was a band of loose stock and let it go at 
that. I thought I'd been mistaken about the woman's voice, but 
now I ain’t so sure.” He shrugged apologetically. “Thought 
maybe it was a coyote. You know how them critters fool you 
sometimes—yappin’ at every consarned thing. Figured one 
yapped at them horses.” é 

“Did you hear any other voices—men’s voices, for instance?” 

“Nope, not another thing.” 

“What did it sound like? Describe it.” 

The noise, as Thatcher explained it, could have been made by 
a woman or an animal. It was a short cry such as a woman might 
make when startled. 

McMasters’ puzzlement grew. In the last letter he had received 
from Maria, she had said nothing about any plans for selling 
the ranch. That had been almost four weeks before; he had an- 
swered the letter the next day. It hadn't occurred to him until 
now that four weeks was a long time for Maria not to write. 
Something had happened to upset the orderly routine of her 
life, that was certain. , 

The next morning he was off before daylight, traveling fast. 
The day moved on and sweltering heat boiled up out of the 
desert; it burned his face, seared him, but he kept going. 

There was news for him when he reached Bisbee. Two men, 
answering the descriptions of the stage robbers, had been seen 
that afternoon in Mexico, heading toward Naco. 

Starting at three in the morning, McMasters crossed the 
border and was in Naco for breakfast. Naco was not even a town 
—just some shacks thrown together on a hill. He found the only 
place that served meals, Pedro's Grill. It was a dirty little restau- 
rant swarming with insects and cockroaches, and was just large 
enough to seat four persons at the counter. 

As he sipped his coffee he noticed a rough lean-to opposite. 
On the door was tacked a whisky sign. 

Two Mexicans came out of the place. One weaved along the 
rutted street; the other came into the restaurant and ordered 
breakfast. 


McMasters had been on the Chisholm Trail long 
enough to pick up a little Spanish. He could un- 
derstand the lingo, though he couldn't speak it 
well enough to carry on a lengthy conversation. 

Now he gathered that the Mexican was order- 
ing breakfast for a gringo, and the gringo wanted eggs and ba- 
con. 

To be sure, Pedro said, he had eggs, but no bacon. If the 
gringo wanted just eggs without bacon he could be accommo- 
dated. 

The Mexican went back across the dusty street, letting 
in another swarm of flies as he departed. When he came 
back he said the gringo would settle for the eggs, with 
coffee and tortillas. 

As Pedro cracked the eggs and fried them, he and the other 
Mexican fell into a conversation about the events of the night 
in the little saloon across the street. 

Two gringo men had arrived early the previous evening, but 
one had gone on. The gringo who had stayed had partaken of 
much tequila and there had been trouble of a sort. One Mexi- 
can man had come at the gringo with a knife, but when the 
gringo quickly drew his two guns the Mexican had changed his 
plans and fled. The gringo was still tipsy, and a little groggy, 
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but not so sick that he did not crave food. He wanted eggs and 
many of them. 

McMasters heard these things and they added up. If the two 
stage robbers had come that way, they would have reached Naco 
about when these two gringos had. He finished his coffee, tossed 
an American half-dollar to Pedro, and departed. 

The gringo’s back was turned when McMasters walked into 
the dingy saloon. The bar consisted of a wagon box turned on 
its side. Behind it stood an old Mexican man and a young Mexi- 
can girl, The gringo was leaning on the wagon box, pointing 
his finger at the girl. When he heard the door slam, he 
straightened and turned to fix bloodshot eyes upon McMasters. 

His face was vaguely familiar, and McMasters noted his boots 
and the wide belt from which two six-shooters were hung. They 
were the same boots and the same belt he had seen on the short, 
masked stage robber, and this man was short. The man, McMas- 
ters realized, was Frank Sellers. 2 

With the lurch of a drunken man, the short gunman came a 
step toward McMasters, his head cocked to one side as he 
searched the deputy’s face. “W—where didja come from? Didn't 
know they was anybody—” He paused suspicious. “You're a 
stranger here, ain’tcha?” 

“Your name's Sellers,” McMasters said, his right hand hover- 
ing at his side, 

For a moment the short one regarded him with a feline close- 
ness. Then he said, “Your face's familiar, Where'd I see you be- 
fore?” 

McMasters’ left hand crept up to his shirt collar. He unbut- 
toned it and pulled it back. 

Sellers seemed to have difficulty making his eyes focus. But at 
last they fixed upon the seared flesh, now a welter of red scars. 
Unsteady on his feet, the drunken man had to grasp the wagon 
box for support, and for a long time his gaze remained glued to 
McMaster’s chest. He said nothing. He was like a man in a 
trance. 

“You're under arrest,” McMasters informed him. “For stage 
robbery.” 

Sellers’ eyes still did not move. He had suddenly become very 
tense, and McMasters was wary, waiting. Then, like a flash, 
Sellers’ hand dropped from the wagon box as he went for his 
right-hand gun. 

When the smoke cleared away, the outlaw was on the floor, 
with three slugs in his stomach and another through his heart. 
He was dead. 

But McMasters’ shots had not stopped the bandit from duing 
damage. McMasters was wounded in the leg and in the arm. 

A Mexican brought the news to Bisbee and that afternoon a 
posse of nine men rescued McMasters and returned him to the 
American side. They also brought back the body of Sellers, on 
which they found several hundred dollars and three watches, 
one of which had been taken from McMasters during the stage 
holdup. The other two were identified as belonging to passen- 
gers. 

* MeMasters was laid up for three weeks, When he recovered 
he learned that he had been made a regular deputy sheriff. 

During the long interval in bed he wondered what had become 
of Maria. And as soon as he was up and around, he proposed at 
once to get in touch with Dutton and find out what had hap- 
pened to the Oliveras. 

Dutton came into Bisbee on the very day McMasters planned 
to leave for the San Sebastian, The deputy sighted him on the 
long, winding and narrow street which was Bisbee’s main 
thoroughfare. The rancher was accompanied by three of his 
riders, none of whom McMasters recognized. 

Dutton and his men were across the street and saw McMasters 
approaching. Dutton turned to face the deputy while the three 
aes stood negligently by, dusty, unfriendly. 

“I was just coming out to see you,” McMasters said, his full 
attention directed at Dutton. 

“What for?” Dutton demanded. 

“T’'ve been trying to locate Juan Olivera,” McMasters said. “I 
understand he sold out to you. I was wondering if you could tell 
me where he is now.” 

“I don’t know where he went,” Dutton said shortly. 

“You bought his land, didn’t you?” 

Dutton nodded. “That's right. Bought it for range land.” 

“Didn't say where he was going, did he?” 
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“Don't know what he said. Couple of my men handled’ the 
transaction. Didn’t see him myself.” 

A pause followed. 

“Okay,” McMasters said, “thanks for the information.” He 
turned and strode off. 

It was strange, the deputy thought later, that Dutton, who had 
volunteered the information that Sellers had been involyed in 
the stage holdup, had made no mention of the killing over in 
Mexico, Certainly he had heard about it. Perhaps he had said 
nothing about it because of the presence of three of his riders, 
He wouldn't want them to know he had given the law the tip-off. 


On the chance that Al Thatcher had heard some- 

thing, McMasters decided to make the long jour- 
ney to the homestead. 

On the very day he left Bisbee, the Benson- 

Tucson stage was held up by a lone bandit 

fourteen miles north of Benson. A shipment of currency total- 
ing $5,850 was included in the loot. 

Of all the stage robberies that had been reported, this was 
one of the most unusual, The bandit, described as very tall and 
bewhiskered, had stripped the male passengers of all their valu- 
ables, but from two young ladies aboard he took nothing except 
their handkerchiefs. To Miss Mary Young he had said, after he 
had demanded and had been given her dainty kerchief: “This is 
worth more to me than gold.” 

Miss Young was a schoolteacher, traveling from Benson to 
Tucson on a vacation, and she had had in her purse nearly $500 
in currency. The bandit undoubtedly had seen the money when 
she opened the purse to get the handkerchief he demanded, yet 
he had allowed her to keep it. 

From the bandit’s actions he seemed like a Don Juan or dandy 
who wished to impress the women. But, on the other hand, he 
looked like anything but a dandy; his hair was long and his 
whiskers unkempt, his clothing was greasy and showed signs of 
long wear. His voice was gruff and his English atrocious, Miss 
Young had noted. 

“My impression of him,” she said later in Tucson, “was that he 
has a mania for dainty feminine things. I noticed the way he 
carefully folded our kerchiefs and put them in his pocket, as 
though he feared they might become soiled.” 

The loss of the currency shipment brought a protest from the 
gambling firm to which it belonged. There were far too many 
stage robberies, the gamblers complained, and something should 
be done about it. 

But nothing was done about this one, for the bandit had 
vanished by the time a posse arrived on the scene, 

McMasters heard about it when he returned. He had learned 
nothing from Thatcher, for the homesteader had heard no word 
of the Oliveras. They had vanished from the land as completely 
as a summer cloud fades from the desert sky. 

Studying the several descriptions of the stage robber, the 
deputy came to the conclusion that he was his archenemy, Chuck 
Bleyen, the man who had applied the branding iron. He made 
a ip to Tucson to talk with Miss Young, and was more certain 
than ever of his identification when he had interviewed her. Miss 
Young had been observant and remembered little things about 
the bandit’s clothing that were significant. 

On the return trip, McMasters stopped at Tombstone on the 
chance of picking up additional information there. Much to his 
surprise, he ran into Thatcher in the Crystal Palace Saloon. 

Thatcher drew him to one side, “I've heard something,” he 
said. “It’s about the Oliveras, Juan and his wife are living over 
on Turkey Creek.” 

“Maria?” The name came out involuntarily, “Is she all right?” 

Thatcher looked around the room. “I don’t know. She’s not 
with ’em.” Suddenly he caught sight of someone and darted 
toward the bar. He came back with a young cowboy in tow. 
“This feller knows the Oliveras. Tell the deputy here what you 
found out, son.” 

The young man’s name was Lowden. He had worked for a 
cattle outfit near the border and had come to know Maria and 
her folks from riding that way occasionally, Now he was work- 
ing for an outfit near Patagonia and had come up to Tombstone, 
he said, to see the sights, He had heard of John Ringo, a local 
bad man, who had been slain and buried in Turkey Creek Can- 
yon. Out of curiosity he had ridden there to yiew the grave, and 
had come across Olivera carrying water from a spring to a shack 
on the hillside. Juan had invited him to the house and there he 
had met Mrs. Olivera. When he asked about Maria her parents 


were evasive, saying she no longer was living with them. Not 
wishing to seem too inquisitive, he had asked no more about her, 

McMasters, accompanied by Thatcher, set out at once for 
Turkey Creek, a region noted as the habitat of fugitives and 
killers, McMasters wondered why Olivera had gone there, of 
all places, 

Guided by the description furnished by the cowboy, they 
found the cabin. It was unoccupied. A youth informed them 
that its most recent occupants had just moved. 

“They left day before yesterday,” he said. “A man came and 
got them.” 

Further questioning of the youth produced the information 
that Mr. and Mrs. Olivera had been brought there by the same 
man, who drove a sorrel team and wagon. The wagon had been 
full of househoid effects, including a kitchen stove. When the 
Oliveras moved, or were moved, they had taken their belongings 
with them, 


“Was there a girl with them when they came here?’ McMasters 
inquired anxiously. 

“No,” said the boy, “there wasn’t any girl. Just them two and 
the man that brought them. He went away again, and then:he 
come back for them day before yesterday.” 

The area was so thinly settled that no one who might have 
come to know the Oliveras during the month they had been 
there could be found, Apparently they had had a lonely time of 
it. 

McMasters returned to Bisbee, considerably worried over what 
he had learned. He knew no way to explain the strange actions 
of the Oliveras. 

A week later came word of another stage holdup, this time 
some distance from the Bisbee-Tombstone area. It had been the 
Phoenix-Florence stage and the robbers had numbered three. 
One was described as tall and ill-mannered. But he had been 
especially nice to one of the young women passengers. He had 
taken none of her yaluables—nothing but a silk handkerchief! 

“That's Bleven,” McMasters decided when word of the rob- 
bery reached him. “It couldn't be anyone else. I wonder who 
his companions were.” 

Later that day, as he was crossing the street, a voice called to 
him, He wheeled and saw a man of massive build, in the plain 
dress of an everyday cowman. He might have been forty. Hand- 
some in a bold way, he had a pleasant face, a protruding chin 
and very deep gray eyes. 

“My name’s Hamblin,” the stranger said. “Jake Hamblin. 
Live out beyond Al Thatcher a piece. I saw Al yesterday and he 
wanted me to look you up.” 


Hamblin said he had seen Jim Slavens and a girl he thought 
was Maria Olivera riding through Skeleton Canyon. 

“T was coming along on my horse and heard something ahead 
of me. Presently I met up with Slavens. Behind him was a girl. 
She was wearing a sunbonnet and I couldn't see her face very 
well. She was riding a sorrel horse and it was a little skittish, It 
broke away from the trail and when she got it back on again 
she was a little in back of me. I spoke to Slavens, but he wasn’t 
very friendly. I pulled up to talk, like you do out on the desert, 
but he didn’t seem to have any time for palaver; just kept right 
on going. 

“Well, sir, I didn't know who the girl was. I didn’t pay much 
attention, as a matter of fact. All I could think about right then 
was the uncivil way Slavens had acted, and I wondered why. 
But later, when I got to thinking about the girl, I remembered 
seeing Maria Olivera wearing a sunbonnet like that once. And 
I once saw her riding a sorrel horse. 


As he grabbed the wagon box for support, the drunken 
man’s eyes gradually focused on the seared flesh. Then, like 
a flash, his hand dropped and went for his right-hand gun. 


“So when I dropped in on Al yesterday I told him about it 
and then he told me about the Oliveras pulling out, and about 
you and him going out to Turkey Creek.” 

McMasters listened without a single interruption. When 
Hamblin had concluded his story the deputy began shooting 
questions at him. 

“Are you sure it was Jim Slavens?” 

“Sure,” Hamblin said. “Know him as well as I'd know my own 
brother. Used to ride range with him before I went home- 
steadin’, and before he went to work for Dutton.” 

“When was this that you saw him—how long ago?” 

“Something like three weeks, near's I can recollect.” 

The questions went on: How had Maria acted? Had she said 
anything? Was she riding her own horse, Apache? Was she ill? 

But when Hamblin had answered him, the riddle still was 
unsolved. The mysterious actions of Slavens, the girl's own 
strange behavior in accompanying him, the unaccountable fact 
that she had parted from her apparently homeless parents—none 
of these things had been explained. 

Toward evening McMasters received word that one of Dut- 
ton’s riders had been inquiring about him. The man was not 
identified by name. 

By making inquiries in the saloons and of men on the streets 
with whom he was personally acquainted, he learned that the 
Dutton rider who had been making inquiries about him was 
Cliff Welton. 

Welton had hit town about four-thirty and had been drinking 
heavily. He was well-armed. 

Now that he wore a deputy’s badge, McMasters had no desire 
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to look for trouble, but Cliff Welton had laughed as lustily as 
the others that day near the border. If Cliff Welton was looking 
for him and made the first hostile move, he would have the right, 
as would any man, to shoot in self-defense. 

McMasters wasn't long finding Welton. He was at the Bo- 
nanza Saloon with some of his pals. 

McMasters went in and stopped at the front end of the bar 
for a drink. But one look at the group of riders changed his 
mind about meeting Cliff Welton that night. They were all 
roaring drunk. When he met Welton he wanted him to be cold 
sober, Quickly he downed his drink and walked out. 

The following morning there was a report that Bleven, now 
wanted for two stage robberies, had been seen in Benson. Ar- 
riving there in midafternoon, McMasters made inquiries. A 
man believed to have been Bleven had been seen in two or three 
saloons the night before. 

On a hunch, the deputy visited the red-light district, and 
quickly picked up Bleven’s trail. At one place the tall robber 
had obtained a dainty handkerchief from each girl in the estab- 
lishment. 

“He wanted the nicest ones we had,” a frowsy blonde said, 
“but he paid us five dollars apiece for them and we couldn't 
refuse at that price.” 

The highwayman’s passion for dainty kerchiefs had come to 
public notice only since his second stage robbery. During the 
first, when he had held up the Tombstone-Bisbee stage, he had 
taken a girl's purse, which contained both money and a hand- 
kerchief. 

Now Bleven had disappeared from Benson as mysteriously 
as he had appeared. 

Founded in 1880 as the railhead for Tombstone, Benson was 
at the time the American terminus of the Sonora Railroad, con- 
necting with Guaymas, Mexico. It was possible, McMasters 
thought, that Bleven was holing up in Mexico and using the 
railroad as a quick means of entering the United States and for 
leaving the country on short notice. He arrived at this con- 
clusion after learning that Bleven had been last seen in a saloon 
a half-hour before the night train pulled out. Bleven could have 
some means of obtaining a horse, possibly through an acquaint- 
ance or accomplice, when he robbed a stage. He could then slip 
off to Mexico by rail. 

McMasters concluded that Bleyen had returned to Mexico, 
or had gone off to rob another stage. If he were on a stage- 
robbing expedition, Benson would be the place to look for him 
immediately following the robbery. Means of quick communi- 
cation were limited, however, and precious hours might pass 
before word reached Bisbee. 

On the chance that this deduction was correct, the deputy re- 
mained in Benson for four days, keeping an eye on all Sonora- 
bound trains. On the fifth day he concluded he had been wrong 
and returned to Bisbee. 

Word of the next stage robbery reached Bisbee the following 
day. It had occurred on the Tucson-to-Benson highway, about 
twenty miles out of Benson. Again the tall robber had taken a 
handkerchief from a lady passenger, and about $4,000 from the 
others, all of whom were men. One of the victims was an official 
of the Phelps Dodge company, operators of the Bisbee mines. 

McMasters rode hard to Benson, only to learn when he ar- 
rived there that a man answering Bleven’'s description had been 
seen boarding the Sonora-bound train a few hours after the 
holdup. That train had long since reached its destination. Had 
McMasters waited one day more in Benson, his patience might 
have been rewarded, 

He returned to Bisbee, planning to set a trap for Bleven. 
Sooner or later the outlaw would venture back into the United 
States and Benson would be the place to catch him. 

Since learning that Maria had been seen with Jim Slavens, 
McMasters had been depressed. During the past few days he had 
been trying to put her entirely out of his mind, but he could 
not help wondering why Olivera and his wife had gone to live 
in a shack on Turkey Creek, and why the same man who had 
brought them there had come to move them away to an un- 
revealed destination. What sort of deal had Dutton made with 
Olivera? And why had they left the area without saying goodbye 
to Thatcher? 

A few hours after McMasters’ return from Benson, word came 
that a rancher named Priestly had been slain near the border. 
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Without waiting to notify the sheriff's office at Tombstone, the 
deputy set out that evening, riding as far as the Sulphur Spring 
Valley, where he camped overnight. 

He learned the next morning that Lloyd Priestly, a home- 
steader, had been found dead in his cabin, bullets in his body. 
Two horsemen had been seen near the homestead on the day of 
the killing. From their descriptions, furnished by two Mexicans, 
the deputy traced them to the hacienda of a wealthy Mexican, 
where now stands the town of Agua Prieta, Mexico, The Mexi- 
can, not knowing his friends were wanted for murder, identified 
them as Cliff Welton and Jack Spears. He said they had returned 
across the border, Spears, McMasters learned, was also one of 
Dutton’s riders. 

Priestly's homestead was on the fringe of the San Sebastian 
Ranch, and McMasters surmised the killing had resulted from 
efforts on the part of Dutton’s men to run the homesteader off 
or force him to sell at Dutton’s price. 

He became convinced of this after talking with a neighbor 
of Priestly’s, who also had received threats from the same 
source, 

After the body had been buried, McMasters set out for the San 
Sebastian. He realized that he might be heading into plenty of 
trouble, but he had been assured by the two Mexicans that they 
could identify the men they had seen riding away from the 
Priestly homestead, and he was determined to arrest the pair 
and take them in. 

Trouble came sooner than he expected. Halfway to the San 
Sebastian he saw two men sitting in the shade, with their horses 
cropping grass nearby. Curiously he swung toward them. 

When he was about fifty yards from them he recognized one 
of them as Welton. 


Welton apparently recognized the deputy at the 
same time, for he leaped to his feet and began 
firing at McMasters with two six-shooters. 

McMasters leaped from his horse, endeavoring 
to remove his rifle from the saddle scabbard, but 
the animal was struck by one of Welton’s bullets and lunged away 
before he could obtain the gun. 

He flung himself to the ground and returned the fire with his 
six-shooters. 

But at fifty yards the fire was ineffective. Before long McMas- 
ters found his guns empty, and by now Welton’s companion had 
joined the battle and for every bullet McMasters fired, two came 
his way. As he lay on his side reloading, Welton, apparently be- 
coming aware that the deputy’s guns were empty, rushed him. 
McMasters fired when Welton was no more than ten steps away 
and saw him throw up his hands and pitch headlong into the 
dirt. In the fall he lost both his guns. 

The other man also had taken advantage of the lull to come 
a few steps nearer, but when McMasters’ bullet brought Welton 
down, the other threw himself forward and began firing point- 
blank at the deputy from a prone position. 

McMasters felt a stinging sensation in his shoulder and knew 
that he had been hit. Blood stained his shirt and his right arm 
began to feel numb. 

He was out of ammunition once more and had to reload. 

But something had happened to Welton’s companion. He too 
had been hit and was now trying, one arm dangling at his side, 
to mount his horse. The animal, frightened by the shooting, was 
skittish, 

Just as McMasters succeeded in reloading one gun, Welton 
got to his feet. He took a pee or two and went down again, but 
McMasters soon realized why the man had got up. He was 
trying to reach one of his guns and when he fell the second time 
he was within reach of it. Obtaining it he turned and half raised 
himself on one elbow, ready to fire. McMasters fired first and 
saw Welton flatten out. 

But the other man was getting away. He had succeeded in 
mounting and was riding off. 

The deputy slowly got to his feet, his right arm hanging limp. 
As he came up to Welton, the latter raised his head, but was past 
resisting. 

“Who's your friend?” McMasters demanded, kicking Welton’s 
gun to one side. 

The rider’s eyes narrowed in contempt. “Try and find out, 
you ——— —— — ————!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be Jack Spears, would it?” 

oe to hell! No God damned deputy sheriff gets anything out 
of me!” 


“Have it your own way,” McMasters said. “It looks to me as if 
you haven't long to live, my friend.” 

Welton said no more. He turned his head away and within a 
few minutes his breathing became labored. Twenty minutes 
later he was dead. 

McMasters’ right arm was useless. The bullet had struck him 
in the shoulder and apparently had shattered itself against the 
bone. Something had happened to the nerves; his arm was like 
so much dead flesh. 

With part of his shirt he bound up the wound as best he could, 
but with the use of only one hand he could not secure the 
bandage, It was little better than no bandage at all. 

His horse had been hit in the side and looked as if it had been 
fatally injured. The bullet had entered between two ribs and no 
doubt had done irreparable damage internally. Rather than let 
the animal suffer, McMasters shot it and removed the saddle. 

Welton’s horse had loped off after the other animal, but by 
now had returned to the scene, whinnying for its master. After 
much effort, which left him near collapse, McMasters succeeded 
in catching it and mounting. 

He was much nearer to the San Sebastian Ranch than to 
Bisbee, but Spears no doubt had returned to the ranch and 
would spread the alarm. McMasters headed for Bisbee. He even 
expected pursuit, but night came on too soon for that, blotting 
out his trail, ; 

There were times when he could hardly stay in the saddle, 
but he knew that if he dismounted it would be the end. 

It was four o'clock in the morning when the lights of Bisbee's 
all-night saloons gleamed in the distance. A few minutes later 
he tumbled from the saddle into the arms of two half-drunken 
miners who had noticed him lying forward on his horse's neck. 
They carried him into a saloon and the sheriff at Tombstone was 
notified. § 

An operation to remove the bullet was performed the next 
morning by a Phelps Dodge company doctor. It was successful, 
but for two weeks McMasters was bedridden. It was feared for 
a time that the arm would be stiff, but by some miracle all the 
muscles and nerves healed in their proper places. At the end 
of two weeks he was on his feet again, though it would be neces- 
sary to keep his arm bound for several more weeks. 

Meanwhile there had been some startling developments. 

The sheriff, after receiving McMasters’ report of the gun 
battle on the desert, went to the scene but did not find the body 
of Welton. He discovered a number of empty revolver shells and 
some blood, but where the body apparently 
had lain for some time there was only a blood- 
stained handkerchief. 

Dutton questioned, denied that he or his 
men had recovered the body and buried it. He 
also denied that he had employed Jack Spears. 

Considering these statements, the sheriff, 
who was a good politician, returned to his 
office and announced he was discharging 
McMasters for having given a false report. 
Because of his condition, this information 
was kept from McMasters by well-wishing 
friends; he did not know of his dismissal 
until the day he got out of bed. 

Various accounts had been circulated about 
the fight on the desert. One version, traced to 
Dutton’s riders, was that McMasters had come 
upon Welton asleep under a tree and had 
seriously wounded him without giving him an 
opportunity to defend himself. 

When McMasters heard this he was furious. 
“It was a fair fight,” he said, “if two against 
one can be called a fair fight. I killed Welton 
or he would have killed me. Any assertion 
that he was merely wounded is a deliberate 
falsehood, I demand that Dutton prove his 
point by producing Welton. If Welton is alive 
today, and Dutton can exhibit him, I will say 
that every claim Dutton has made is correct.” 

McMasters openly charged that the two 

* Dutton riders had slain Priestly while attempt- 
ing to oust him from his homestead, and that 
Dutton was trying to clear his own skirts by 
pretending that Welton was still alive, and 
by denying that he had ever employed a man 
named Spears. 


By failing to back up his deputy, the sheriff weakened McMas- 
ters’ case. Nothing was done, while rumors piled up that Dutton 
and his men were planning to avenge the “unprovoked” attack 
on Welton. 

More and more, as the days passed and his wound healed, 
McMasters realized that Bisbee was no place for him. But he 
was determined to prove his point. 

One afternoon he saddled up a new horse he had purchased 
and rode away, taking with him a short shovel which he strapped 
to the saddle with his rifle. 

That night he camped near the scene of the gun battle and 
the next day located it. Carefully he concealed his horse in a 
brushy wash and set out on foot to look for Welton’s graye. 

After two days of searching, he found a shallow grave; and 
when he dug into it he discovered Welton’s body. It had been 
buried about a mile from the scene of the fight. 

Covering it again with rocks and sand, he rode to Tombstone 
and hunted up the sheriff, demanding that he return with him 
to the desert and see for himself that Dutton had deliberately 
lied. 

“I want nothing more to do with it,” the sheriff said. “You're 
no longer connected with this office and therefore I want noth- 
ing to do with you. Get out.” 

His anger at white heat, McMasters rounded up two Bisbee 
saloon-keepers and an official of the Phelps Dodge Corporation 
and took them to view the body. Both saloon-keepers had been 
well acquainted with Welton and at once identified the body as 
his. They later made sworn statements to this effect. 

Armed with these, McMasters started for the Territorial capi- 
tal, which then was at Prescott. He wanted to lay the whole 
matter before Governor John N. Goodwin. 

But matters beyond his control interrupted his journey. 

Enroute, his trail crossed that of the congenial Jake Hamblin, 
who had heard of his trouble in Bisbee. 

“T’ve had definite word of Maria,” Hamblin said. “What I am 
going to tell you is just as it came to me from a man who claims 
to know.” 

The story Hamblin told was astonishing. Slavens, after driving 
the Oliveras from their homestead with threats, had succeeded 
in inducing Olivera to sign it over to Dutton. The homesteader 
had been paid $400 for land that was worth many times that 
much. In order to prevent Olivera from talking he had been 
sent with one of Dutton’s men to Turkey Creek and settled in a 
cabin that one of Dutton’s riders owned, As for Maria, she had 


Welton rushed him. McMasters fired when the other was no 
more than ten steps away and saw him throw up his hands and 
pitch headlong into the dirt. In the fall he lost both his guns. 
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been forced to accompany Slavens, with the threat that if she 
refused she would never see her parents again. 

Slavens had taken Maria back to the San Sebastian, but 
Dutton had refused to let him keep her there because he was 
afraid the Oliveras might talk too much. He ordered Slavens to 
return the girl to her parents. 

Slavens, Hamblin said, had refused to do this and after wan- 
dering around for some time with Maria had obtained a job at 
the Chiricahua Ranch, east of the San Sebastian, They had 
gone there together as man and wife and Maria had been put 
to work in the ranch kitchen. 

But on the third day she disappeared. Everyone knew, Ham- 
blin said, that she had run away from Slavens, and by then every- 
one also knew, or surmised, that she was not married to him. 

Slavens was infuriated and started searching for her. It was 
wild country and she had fled alone into the desert, on foot. 
She could not have gone far. 

At the end of the first day Slavens returned to the ranch in a 
sullen mood. He said he hadn't been able to find Maria and that 
he was through looking for her. The next day he did not go out. 

Several days passed and nothing was heard from the girl. The 
other men, during their rides into the desert after cattle, quietly 
searched for her, but without success. 

Three weeks passed and Slavens remained moody and ir- 
ritable, 

Then one day, according to the information Hamblin had 
received, one of the Chiricahua riders came upon what appeared 
to be a shallow grave. Animals had dug into it and there were 
bits of cloth scattered about. 

Curiously the rider had opened the tomb. He immediately 
identified what was in it as the remains of Maria. 

“Good God!” McMasters cried. “Slayens murdered her!” 

Hamblin nodded. “I’m afraid he did.” 

According to the story Hamblin had heard, the rider who 
found the body returned to the ranch and told of his discovery. 
Slavens pretended to be amazed and grief-stricken. But as soon 
as an opportunity presented itself, he saddled up his horse and 
left. He had not been seen since. The sheriff in that area had 
been notified, but as far as Hamblin knew there were no further 
developments. 

“Maria surely didn’t go with Slavens because she wanted to,” 
McMasters said. “I’m going to find him if it's the last thing I 
ever do.” 

He turned southeastward and two days later confirmed the 
entire report. The body of Maria had been brought in from the 
desert and buried on a little knoll a few hundred yards from the 
ranch house. The sheriff had found no trace of Slavens. 

On the theory that Slavens had left Arizona, McMasters 
hunted along the nearby New Mexico border for someone who 

“might have seen him. He had almost given up the search when 
he rode into an Indian village and learned that a man answer- 
ing Slayens’ description had stopped there overnight. According 
to the Indians, the traveler was heading eastward for Deming. 

Once McMasters crossed the New Mexico line he had little 
difficulty picking up the trail. Slavens had made no effort to hide 
his identity. 

Eight days later McMasters rode into Deming, knowing that 
he was close behind his man. At his last oyernight stop he had 
learned that Slavens had passed there during the afternoon. He 
had been riding a pinto with a Mexican saddle. 

When he pulled into Deming, McMasters decided to go first 
to the livery stables. With a description of Slavens’ horse, he 
would be able to learn if his man was stopping there for the 
night. 

oh the second livery stable he visited he found the horse and 
saddle. He stabled his own horse and went to the hotel. 

No longer a deputy, determined to take matters into his own 
hands, McMasters planned to move cautiously. He had no in- 
tention of arresting Slavens. He was going to kill him. And, 
now that he was in New Mexico, where law enforcement was 
more strict than in the Territory of Arizona, he knew he would 
haye to move fast once he disposed of his man, 

Therefore he did not plan on taking any action until night. 
His chances of escape would be better after darkness fell. He 
had marked his route well, noting landmarks that would guide 
him by moonlight. There would be a full moon by nine o'clock. 

He had his supper and sat in a corner of the lobby reading a 
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paper until the moon appeared. Then he got up and walked 
along the streets. < 

Finally he spotted his man in the Peerless Saloon. He was 
alone at the bar. 

Hurrying through an alley to the livery stable, he ordered that 
his horse be saddled. He said he was traveling east and would 
ride in the moonlight. This was to confuse the sheriff, should a 
posse start after him. 

Tying his horse to a hitching rack in front of a saloon on the 
corner, he had another look into the Peerless, but Slavens was 
no longer at the bar. He walked in and sauntered among the 
poker tables in the rear. His man had vanished. 

Outside, he looked up and down the street. He saw a saloon 
door swing open. A man came out, walking toward him. 

McMasters sauntered along, his eyes alert. He had seen Slavens 
but twice, once on the desert, and once in Bisbee, both times 
briefly. Now he wanted to be certain of his identification. 

As he passed the man in front of another saloon, the light from 
within outlined his profile momentarily, revealing a long, sharp 
nose and a shaggy mustache. It wasn’t enough. McMasters 
thought quickly. He waited until the fellow had gone a few 
steps past him. Sharply he called out: “Hello, Jim Slavens!” 

The other turned abruptly. “Hello!” 

“You are Jim Slavens, aren’t you?” 

“Sure, but who're you? Can't make out your face from here.” 

McMasters walked slowly toward him, tense. Suddenly the 
roar of twin six-shooters startled the town. 

Saloon doors banged open and men poured into the street. 

An hour later McMasters was riding quietly through» the 
night watching his landmarks. He had got out of town fast, 
before a crowd gathered at the scene, and had headed east, then 
circled southward and turned back toward the west. He had 
now cut his own trail and he had his bearings. There had been 
no pursuit. 

It had been an out and out killing, as far as Deming was 
concerned, but McMasters had no qualms about what he had 
done. He had done it for Maria, and for himself. Three of the 
branding-iron crew were now dead. There was only one left. 

McMasters took his time on the journey to Prescott, arriving 
there some three weeks later. His purpose was to see Governor 
Goodwin and apprise him of the facts concerning Dutton’s 
high-handed methods of ridding the land of homesteaders. 
But upon his arrival at the state capital he found that the Gov- 
ernor was on a trip to Washington and would not return for 
many weeks. 

Footloose and restless, his money running low, he headed for 
Tucson, hoping to find work at one of the ranches south of 
there. Enroute he heard that Geronimo, the Apache trouble- 
maker, was on another rampage. He promptly presented him- 
self to General Crook and offered his services. 


General Crook employed him as a scout and for 

more than eight months, until Geronimo and his 

bg band were cornered in the almost impenetrable 

Sierra Madre Mountains of Mexico, McMasters 

was busy. Although he had passed through Bisbee 

once or twice during the hunt for Geronimo, he had not re- 

newed his contacts there, and now that he was free again he 
had a hankering to return. 

While he had been away there had been other reports about 
the tall, sloppily-dressed stage robber who took handkerchiefs 
from women. But the outlaw had been wary and elusive. 

McMasters found his old haunts around Bisbee depressing. 
Dutton was still running the San Sebastian and rapidly growing 
rich. He also had built up some political power. 

After a few days McMasters moyed on. He heard that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company was looking for a man to 
guard its freight trains along the border, where valuable cars 
were frequently broken into. He applied for and got the job. 

He remained with the railroad as a detective until 1887, when 
a station called Cochise was established to accommodate cattle- 
men. Then he took over the job of freight dispatcher there. 

But the following April he saw an opportunity to go into the 
cattle business for himself. He purchased from a man named. 
A. J. Klein a relinquishment to 360 acres of fine range land, 
which Klein had homesteaded, and bought 800 acres more on a 
sales contract. 

This left him little money for cattle, but gradually he built 
corrals and fences and by 1893 was fairly well established. In 
1894, at the age of thirty-two, he married Miss Esther Windsor, 


the attractive daughter of a Fort Huachuca Army captain. 

It was during this period that McMasters employed Jess 
Dunlap, a cowboy known to his comrades as Three-Fingered 
jee who rode range for him for several months. McMasters 

ecame well acquainted with the man. 

One night Dunlap told of a train holdup in Mexico in which 
he said he had participated. McMasters was surprised, for Dun- 
lap had impressed him as a trustworthy person. 

“You mean to tell me you helped rob a train?” McMasters 
asked. 

“It was just a Mexican train,” Dunlap explained. “Who cares 
what happens to a train down in that country?” He laughed as 
he related how he and his two companions had obtained a gunny 
sack full of Mexican silver money which was too heavy for them 
to load onto their horses. They had finally had to abandon most 
of it. 

During Dunlap’s recital of this event he described one of 
his partners in such a way as to arouse McMasters’ interest. But 
when McMasters pressed him for details, and the name of his 
erstwhile train-robbing companions, he became evasive. 

McMasters felt like firing the man at once, for he did not 
care to employ anyone who had robbed a train, even in Mexico. 
But he wanted first to learn more about Dunlap’s partners, for 
he suspected that one of them was Chuck Bleven. And Bleven 
was on McMasters’ list for extermination. 

Dunlap apparently sensed that McMasters had taken a dis- 
like to him. Shortly afterward he asked for his time. 

McMasters paid him off and with a sad shake of his head 
watched the man ride away. “There's a fellow who should be 
watched,” he told his wife. “Some day he’s going to rob another 
train, and it won't be in Mexico.” 

Six years passed—six eventful years, during which Mrs. Mc- 
Masters bore two fine children, a boy and a girl, They were 
named Carlos and Elmira. 

The ranch prospered. To the original 1,150 acres had been 
added another 4,000 acres, all paid for. McMasters was enjoying 
life, was busy and happier than he had ever been. 

But there was one thing he hadn’t forgotten—a thing he would 
never forget. It was’the face of Satan on his chest, burned deep 
by a cruel branding iron. 

There had been no word of Bleyen for several years. There 
had been more stage robberies, and some train holdups, but 
none of the outlaws had been identified as Bleven. 

He must either be dead, McMasters concluded, or turned 
honest and living quietly somewhere. 

Then, on September 9, 1899, it happened. 

A Southern Pacific train was held up at the station of Cochise, 
where McMasters had dispatched freight, not far from his ranch. 

The robbery was carried out by two men, who got away with 
$10,000. They had worked fast and made a quick retreat into 
the hills. Both had worn masks. 

A rancher, a neighbor of McMasters, had heard the train come 
to an abrupt halt, but had not known at the time that it was 
being robbed. A little later he saw a tall, bewhiskered man rid- 
ing away from the scene. 

He told McMasters about it. 

“What kind of a looking man was he?” McMasters asked. 
“Describe him.” 

“He must haye been unusually tall,” the rancher said. “He 


looked tall in the saddle. And he had whiskers that seemed to 
grow every which way out of his face. Kind of long arms and 
legs and his coat was ragged at the elbows—” 

“Bleven!” McMasters exclaimed. 

Fourteen years had passed since Bleven had robbed his first 
stage, of which McMasters had been the driver, but his descrip- 
tion, from robbery to robbery, had not changed. 

Though stage and train robberies had been so numerous in 
that part of the country that they evoked little comment, this 
one was different. It had been handled skillfully and with dis- 
patch, and the loot ran into five figures. And the victim was 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, whose officials were anxious to 
have the robbers caught quickly. 

McMasters was again put on the company’s payroll and was 
told to spare no expense in making a thorough investigation. 

He learned that special precautions had been taken by the 
express company to conceal the date of a shipment of gold 
bullion, which had been part of the loot. It appeared certain 
that some one on the “inside” had tipped off the robbers. 

Only two officials had known of the shipment, and both were 
trusted employes. They had told no one the gold was being sent 
—no one except Constable Burt Alvord. They had informed him 
so that he might take precautionary steps to block a possible 
attempt to rob the train. 

Alvord said he hadn’t breathed a word of the plan to anyone 
other than Deputy Constable W. N. Stiles of Pearce, whose 
help he had needed in maintaining a sharp lookout. 

“We watched all the roads,” Alvord said. “I don’t see how the 
robbers got to the station.” 

A week later McMasters came upon Stiles in a saloon and 
found him buying drinks for the house. He was in a loquacious 
mood. 

But when McMasters began questioning him about the holdup 
he became surly. 

That evening Stiles and Alvord met a rancher whose land 
adjoined McMasters’ property. His name was William Downing, 
and he had mortgaged his cattle and property to the hilt. 

McMasters watched the trio from day to day. He found them 
meeting frequently. Associating with them was Matt Burt, an 
indolent cowboy who had worked for almost every rancher in 
the region. He had held no job longer than a few weeks, because 
of his heavy drinking. 

Burt, too, had money, McMasters discovered, and was spend- 
ing it recklessly. Downing had squared up his accounts and paid 
off his mortgage. 

These things aroused McMasters’ suspicion. He came to be- 
lieve that Downing and Alvord had planned the robbery and 
that Stiles and the cowboy had executed it. But he had no proof 
of this, other than the fact that all four men had been spending 
more—much more—money than any of them had ever spent over 
a similar period. And there was no legitimate source, as far as 
anyone knew, from which this money could have come. 

While McMasters was hunting for more evidence, the Benson- 
Nogales train was held up at Fairbank, and one of the robbers 
was shot while looting ike express car. The wounded bandit 
was identified as Jess Dunlap. McMasters’ prediction that Dun- 
lap would rob another train some day had come true. 

Hurrying to the scene, McMasters found that Dunlap was 
dying. He was surrounded by officers and excited ranchers. 


— 
As he passed the man in front of a saloon, the light 
outlined his profile for a moment. It wasn’t enough. 
Sharply McMasters called out: “Hello, Jim Slavens!” 
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McMasters rode hard, hour after hour. He was 
playing a hunch. If Bleven was playing his 
old game, the bandit would head for Mexico. 


“Who was with you when you stopped this train?” McMasters 
demanded. 

Dunlap motioned him nearer, then whispered a name into 
his ear. 

“Chuck Bleyen.” 

“Wasn't he with you at Cochise?” 

“I wasn’t at Cochise,” Dunlap said. “Neither was Bleven. We 
were to have been in on it but we got there too late. The 
train had already been robbed.” 

This explained why Bleven had been near the scene. 

“Who else was in on the Cochise holdup?” 

Dunlap rolled his eyes, staring at the men standing oyer him. 
“I'm dying, ain’t I?’ he asked. 

Assured that he could not live long, he spoke freely. 

He said Downing and Constable Alvord had planned the 
Cochise holdup, and that the cowboy, Burt, and Stiles had 
executed it. 

McMasters bent oyer the dying man. “Where is Bleyen?” he 
asked tensely. 

Dunlap shook his head, He didn’t know. 

The cowboy died a half-hour later. 

Stiles was arrested at once. He confessed, involving Alvord, 
Downing, Burt, Dunlap and Bleven. He said he and Alvord 
had used their authority to lead pursuers and investigators away 
from the real criminals. 

Burt and Alvord were arrested also that same day, but Down- 
ing could not be found. All the prisoners were taken to the 
county jail at Tombstone. 

Bleven also had vanished without trace. 

According to Stiles, neither Bleven nor Dunlap had received 
any of the loot from the Cochise robbery, because they had ar- 
rived too late to take any part in it. It was his opinion that the 
pair had planned the last robbery themselves to get even with 
the others for failing to divide the loot from the Cochise holdup. 

McMasters played a hunch, born of information he had car- 
ried in his head for nearly fourteen years. If Bleven was playing 
his old game, he would head for the train that would carry him 
to Mexico. 

McMasters started at once for Bisbee, and late that night, 
through a stroke of good luck, he cut the bandit’s trail. 

Riding hard, McMasters had grown saddle-weary and planned 
to stop somewhere for a few hours’ rest. The earliest train Bleven 
would be able to board for Mexico did not leave the United 
States until noon the next day and there would be time enough 
to head him off. 

Across the desert iplowed a dim light. McMasters rode toward 
it. As he approached, he heard a horse gallop off into the night. 

He found a terrified Mexican woman wringing her hands and 
weeping. She said a man—an American—had ridden up an hour 
before and demanded that she prepare him something to eat. 
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She had cooked him a meal and he had devoured it rayenously. 
Then he had demanded a place to sleep. 

There was only one bee in the cabin, she explained, and she 
had told him it would be impossible for him to stay there, or 
she herself would have no place to rest. The cabin had only 
one room. : 

At this the man seized her by the hair and dragged her outside, 
telling her to sleep on the ground. 

A few minutes later she had heard hoofbeats. The intruder 
also had heard them, apparently, for he came to the door. As 
McMasters’ horse approached, the man became alarmed, He 
quickly threw the saddle on his horse and rode away, telling the 
Mexican woman to say he had gone south. If she didn’t follow 
his instructions, he told her, he would come back and kill her. 

“Which way did he go?” McMasters demanded. 

“That way,” the woman said, pointing northwest. 

’ By guesswork, for it was impossible to detect hoofprints at 
night, McMasters set a course calculated to take him in pau 
of the fugitive. The woman had described the intruder briefly, 
but it had been sufficient to tell McMasters he was on Bleven’s 
trail at last. 

He would ride for a few minutes and then stop and listen. 
There were no sounds, except the distant wailing of coyotes. 
Overhead a canopy of stars gave forth a faint light. 

He kept on hour after hour, in spite of his fatigue, with little 
variation in his course. By daylight he estimated that he had 
Severed fifteen miles since stopping at the Mexican woman's 
cabin. 

He could find no tracks and cut across country. For an hour 
he hunted without results. 

Then he noticed his horse throw its ears forward. Out across 
the desert he saw in the distance a small speck moving toward 
him. No doubt his quarry had pulled up for the night and, un- 
aware that he was being followed, had resumed his journey by 
daylight. 

Concealing his horse behind some cedars, McMasters watched - 
warily, noting the general course of the rider. He found that he 
would have to shift his position somewhat if he were to place 
himself in the horseman’s path. 

He accomplished this by leading his horse down a ravine, so 
that there was a sharp rise of ground in front of him, and then 
proceeding up another ravine. After muzzling his pony, he tied 
it and crawled onto a long, sloping ridge. He was armed with a 
Winchester and two revolvers. 

As the rider approached, McMasters became certain that he 
was Bleven. One could not mistake the tall form, the battered 
sombrero and the whiskers. 

For a time it looked as if Bleven would veer off to the left, but 
at the bottom of the ridge he turned straight toward McMasters. 

There were a few moments, as Bleven’s horse climbed the 
ridge, when McMasters could have shot the outlaw from the 
saddle, but he held his fire. He had decided to take Bleven 
alive, if possible, hoping that once in custody the old stage 
robber would turn state's evidence and help convict the two 
peace officers involved. 

The capture of the outlaw might have been easy had not the 
wind shifted. Suddenly Bleven’s horse threw up its head and 
Bleven, quick to sense trouble, dug his spurs into the animal's 
sides, pulling it to the left. He either had seen McMasters’ con- 
cealed horse or had read the actions of his own pony all too 
accurately, 


As he turned, McMasters threw his Winchester 

to his shoulder and fired. He aimed at the out- 

law's shoulders, but the sudden surge of the 

horse's back caught the slug and the animal 

fell headlong down the hillside, pitching Bleven 
from the saddle. 

In the dust caused by the horse's fall, McMasters could not 
see the rider. He fired at random, 

A few moments later, as the dust settled, Bleven was nowhere 
to be seen. The horse lay dead. 

McMasters could see the other hillside and was certain Bleven 
had not gone far. 

Then a sharp report sounded. A bullet threw up dust less 
than an inch from McMasters’ head. 

Quickly he shoved himself backward and crouched behind a 
cluster of boulders, Two more bullets kicked up dust in front 
of him. 

He soon located the outlaw, behind a big rock on the opposite 


hillside. Bleven was firing with his revolvers, apparently having 
failed to obtain his rifle from its saddle scabbard. 

The advantage of weapons was on the side of McMasters’ 
rifle, but Bleven had excellent cover. All morning long they 
sniped back and forth. Bleven, rather than expose himself, 
would throw his hand over the rock and fire at random. McMas- 
ters would wait for the hand to appear. When it did, he would 
fire at it with the rifle. 

The battle went on hour after hour, McMasters waiting for 
the hand to appear before firing, and trying to put a bullet 
into the narrow opening at just the right second. 

Several times during the long battle McMasters called upon 
his old enemy to give up. 

Finally he received an answer. 

“Who the hell are you?” a yoice boomed across the canyon, 

“Tom McMasters! You know me.” 

The effect of the words was like that of stabbing a hornet’s 
nest. Bleven poked the six-shooter muzzle through the open- 
ing in the rock and emptied the gun. The bullets splat- 
tered on the rocks and one zinged off the boulder in front 
of McMasters’ face. 

“Give up,” McMasters called back, “and live a few years more. 
You hayen’t a chance to get away from me.” 

“Go to hell you —-— ——— ——— 1” Bleyen yelled fiercely. 

“All right,” McMasters said, “you're asking for it.” He leveled 
his rifle and brought a fine sight to bear on the narrow opening, 
where he could see something that looked like the top of the 
outlaw’s head. He drew in his breath, held it, and exhaled 
slowly, squeezing on the trigger. The bullet had to go through 
that narrow slit in the rock or it would be no good. 


The crack of the rifle echoed through the hills and Mc- 
masters breathed easier. He had not seen any dust fly off the 
rock. Had he missed the narrow aperture, the slug would have 
thrown up dust and whined harmlessly off into space. 

He waited five minutes, then raised his hat on the end of a 
six-shooter. No shots greeted this move. 

Was the bandit playing possum? 

McMasters wasn’t sure. He waited, An hour went by. Then 
he slipped back and made a detour, carefully working his way 
up the hillside, keeping well out of range, until he reached 
an overhanging rock. Creeping out on it he peered down. 

Chuck Bleven was prostrate, the top of his head blown off. 
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That last bullet had found its mark. The last of the branding- 
iron crew was dead. 

Stiles meanwhile had promised to turn State’s witness and 
had been given his freedom on bail. Alvord and Burt were 
in jail. 

No trace of Downing had been found. 

Two weeks after the holdup Stiles entered the Tombstone 
jail to visit Alvord. He was admitted without search. 

Suddenly he turned on the jailer, drew a gun and wounded. 
him. Taking the official's keys, he opened Alvord’s cell. The 
two ran out of the building and escaped. 

McMasters and others working on the case traced them to 
Sonora, Mexico. Soon after, however, Stiles came back to Tomb- 
stone and surrendered. He was tried with Burt, convicted, and 
sent to the Territorial prison at Yuma. 

Alyord was apprehended and returned to jail in Tombstone 
some years later. Through political influence, meanwhile, Stiles 
had gained his freedom. But he had been arrested again, on 
another charge; so once more he and Alvord were together in 
the same jail. They soon dug their way to freedom. 

In 1908, Stiles was killed in Nevada, where he was known as 
Larkin. Alvord escaped to Panama, it was later learned. It was 
the last news ever heard of him. 

Downing became a member of the notorious Sam Blass gang 
in Texas and remained away from Arizona until 1908, the same 
year Stiles was slain. Then one day he was spotted in Bisbee 
by an Arizona ranger. When told to halt he ran, and was killed 
instantly. 

The missing Oliveras were never located. They are believed 
to have been murdered. 

Jack Spears, whom McMasters wounded during the fight on 
the desert, is believed to have died as a result of his wounds, 
for he was never seen again. 

And thus was McMasters’ pledge to kill every last one of the 
branding crew fulfilled, in one of Arizona’s most colorful lead- 
slinging sagas. 


Note—This story is Haru throughout. Actual names have been used except 
for Frank Dutton, which is a fictitious name substituted in order to avoid 
embarrassing his living relatives} and the San Sebastian Ranch. Sources from 
which the facts of the story were obtained will gladly be supplied by the writer 
to any person having a legitimate reason to seek them. 


WILL and his way 


There's a saying in the Army: “You can’t 
beat a G. 1.” If one ingenious nobody 
wants something badly enough, not all 
the maze of Army procedure nor brains 
of Army brass can stop him. 

There was a Private Will Jones in 
Europe who, when VE Day had come and 
gone and he found that he wasn’t get- 
ting any closer to home, took matters into 
his own head, 

Being stationed close to Le Havre, on 
his days off he found opportunity to study 
the ships being loaded with luckier sol- 
diers—and to find the weak link. 


One bright morning, with a couple 
of buddies and a heavy look on his face, 
Jones wandered down to a wharf where 
a khaki-clad line was slowly climbing 
the gangplank to the ship and America. 
Just within earshot of a couple of bored 
M.P.’s, Jones addressed his friends. 

“They can’t put me on that ship,” he 
stated loudly. “Nobody is gonna put 
me on that ship. I don’t want to go 
home.” 

The M. P.’s picked up their large ears. 
Anybody who doesn't want to do some- 
thing in the Army, and says so, immedi- 
ately becomes an object of interest to 
all nearby M, P.’s. 

Jones continued, a little louder: “I 
want to stay in France. I love that girl 
and I’m going to marry her. I won't get 
on that ship.” 

Personnel of the Corps of Military Po- 
lice being what they are, that was enough. 
There was an argument. Jones protested 
—but not too much. Soon he found him- 
self being hustled aboard the ship, with 
the M.P.’s muttering about “wise guys.” 

Jones was released from the brig when 
the troopship commander considered it 


safe—just as the ship cleared the harbor 
light. Watching the coastline of France 
drop over the horizon, Will Jones smiled 
a satisfied smile. 

Only one thing kept Jones from mak- 
ing it: At the New York end the pas- 
senger list was checked again. After more 
than a little confusion, it was found that 
Private Will Jones in New York could 
not be. And definitely should not be. 

So Will had another ocean voyage, 
this time all the way in the brig. But 
when he was returned to his company 
from the ship, under heavy guard, he 
had to be released.. The charge of 
AWOL, put on the company records 
when he failed to make roll call, couldn’t 
stick, for he had been under Army con- 
trol the entire month of his absence. 
The Army itself had forced him aboard 
the ship. He couldn't help it, could he? 

So Private Jones went back to full duty 
and spent the next month working on 
another way to beat the New York angle. 

But the Army was too smart to risk 
being taken in again. They shipped him 
home legally and discharged him—to 
everybody's relief—Richard Berls 


“Double Lite of Mr Hob 


There's an age at which the American male, no matter 
what his spare-time hobby may be, gets interested in cloth- 
ing to a degree where the apparel in which he preens him- 
self becomes practically another hobby to him. It’s the 
springlike 18-to-21 age . . . the going-out-with-women years 
... which are also the first man-among-men years, whether 
at college or on the job. At that time he gets so damn 
particular about what he wears that the clothing manu- 
Pcturers keep a serious eye on him, especially in college. 
He becomes, in fact, the major source of all men’s styles. 
True, The Man’s Magazine, therefore picks a collegiate 
Bill Hobby for its scrutiny this month—a fellow so typical 
that his double life swings from everyday affairs to that 
leisure-time pursuit that is statistically dominant: photog- 
raphy. Let's see (on the front and back of the folded color 
page oposite) what he and his classmates are wearing. 
Bill himself is holding up the miniature camera that is 
pee of the photographic outfit he has just received for 
is birthday. His canary-yellow sport shirt, of dull-finished 
rayon, is designed to be worn with collar open, though it 
can take a tie when needed. His belt is alligator leather— 
expensive, but long-wearing and handsome—with solid 
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Yee man, get a hobby; preferably get two, one for in- 
doors and one for out,” it says on page 772 of Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations. But the man who wrote those lines couldn’t have 
been thinking of photography, because there is one hobby that's 
good indoors ar out, in any season or clime; and it has more 
sides to it than any other, With the sole exception of another 
hobby which this fine old family magazine prevents me from 
mentioning, it’s probably the most popular one in the country 
today. How universal it is—I’m talking about photography 
now-is indicated by these estimates, culled from camera maga- 
zines and film manufacturers: 

Camera addicts, or shutterbugs as they sometimes call them- 
selves, run into the millions. raat how many, no one knows, 
but a fair guess would be around 15 million, since there are some 
20 million cameras in use in this country and most of them are 
owned by amateurs. There are 2,722 camera clubs in existence 
with a total membership of 180,000 and the annual bill for roll 
film alone is 120 million dollars. A survey made by a camera 
magazine shows that if you boiled down all male shutterbugs 
into one composite guy, he’d emerge from the pot wearing 
glasses, he'd be about 83 years old, married and a well-behaved 
businessman without much dough—neither poor nor rich, 

One thing that scares off a rail many potential camera addicts 
is the fear that the hobby is too costly, that you can’t be good 
at it unless you spend heavily. It is true that photography can 
become like blackmail—once you start paying, there’s no end 
to it—but it’s also true that with a very reasonable yearly out- 
lay a man can take excellent pictures, develop and print them 
himself, and possibly even get some folding money in return. 

That's what happened to John O. Bowman of Mayville, New 
York, who picked up-a dollar box camera by plugging the 
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SEE PICTURE ON FOLDED PAGE > 


bronze buckle. The slacks are glen-plaid-patterned flannel, 
in brown with faint green overstripe. The Norwegian- 
type moccasins, comfortable and easily kicked on and off 
indoors, are also sturdy for street wear. 

Tom—the gent at the left, whistling over the shiny new 
flash gun—wears a gray flannel bathrobe with edges piped 
in maroon. This matches his pajamas, which are not the 
ordinary variety. The top is a long-sleeved balbriggan 
cotton shirt in maroon, with white and pale gray stripes. 
The pajama pants, of blue broadcloth, have snap button 
fasteners on the tab belt and an elastic insert around the 
waist to hold them up. Not only are such pajamas good- 
looking and comfortable, but in a pinch they can double 
as slacks for very hot days at the beach, sailing, or working 
in the garden. 

Joe, at the right, is the most formally dressed lad of all. 
He wears a buttoned-down version of the white collar- 
attached shirt that is now standard with all men—when 
they can get one. Such shirts were first worn by prep- 
school and college youths about a quarter of a century ago, 
when they staged a reyolt against stiff collars. His gold, 
blue and red rep tie, in regi- [Continued on page 85] 


Photography 


pes BY JOHN 


DURANT 


right hole in a cigar-store punchboard a few years ago. Bow- 
man started snapping around Mayville and got so good he 
copped all kinds of exhibition prizes, enough to make the 
photo pedants tear their hair out in divots. He once had a 
successful one-man show of 100 prints at the New York World’s 
Fair, and the only money he's ever spent for additional equip- 
ment was 50 cents for a yellow filter, which he slips over his 
lens to darken the sky and bring out white clouds. Few 
can hope to equal Bowman, who is gifted with a fine sense of 

icture yalue—meaning that he can see what makes an interest- 
ing picture and what doesn’t. 

Whether you ever get good or not, you can always enjoy 
yourself, for it’s one of the few hobbies where the chronic 
dub can find plenty of people who are worse than he is. 
There's no such thing as an outcast in photography. George 
Bernard Shaw, for instance, has been clicking for more than half 
a century and is known among his friends as the world’s worst 
amateur photographer, a title that fails to bother him. 

The kindergarten of the photo world is the inexpensive 
oint-and-shoot box camera. Thousands of contented people 
have never graduated from that class because they've never 
wanted to, which is okay. The box won't take trick stuff or 
speed shots, but it's all right for scenery, the family group and 
the old farmhouse if the sun is out and behind you. 

The next step up is the familiar folding hand camera with 
bellows, a medium-priced job from about $10 to $50 with a 
shutter speed up to 1/200 of a second—all you need unless you 
want to catch the spokes in the wheels of the Twentieth Century 
Limited. It will work in gloomier light than the box and if 
handled properly it can do almost anything the fancier affairs 
do. With this type you usually haye [Continued on page 85] 
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SEE PICTURE ON FOLDED PAGE 


[Continued from page a mental stripes, is also a long- 
time favorite, His gray flannel slacks are held up by a 
narrow tubular-construction cowhide belt in sun-tan shade. 

Out-of-doors some days afterward, the group has a new 
batch of prints. Tom the whistler (you can see her shadow) 
sports a brown felt snap-brim hat with a black band. 
This is a college and prep-school idea that will probably 
sweep the country. Tom's soft shetland jacket is tan with 
a faint blue overstripe. Because the jacket is a little on 
the fancy side, Tom goes easy with his tie, which is a brown 
knit job that tones in with the coat and his brown gabardine 
slacks, His socks are a neat touch, because they harmonize 
with the tan coat and pick up the color of the slacks in 
the V-shaped brown clocks. A white shirt and tan shoes 
are the only happy choices to wear with such an outfit as 
this. 

Bill Hobby, who expects to see a man about a job later 
in the day, is the formally dressed member here. His brown 
felt hat, with a grosgrain binding that matches its band, 
has more dignity, because of its slightly larger brim, than 
those usually selected for campus wear. His gray flannel 
double-breasted suit is very handy in any man’s wardrobe, 


Photography 


BY JOHN 


[Continued from page 82] to focus by guessing how far away 
the subject is. It’s the most popular model of all and a good 
one for the man who wants to step into the next class. 

One fault common to many beginners is that they want to 
start off shooting with expensive “candids,” those small com- 
pact jobs that Jap spies were supposed to carry in their mouths. 
These instruments, the good ones, are truly marvelous, but 
they are only for the expert. The beginner is foolish to put 
out a lot of money for one until he's first solved the less 
elaborate machines. With a fine lens, a miniature camera works 
under a greater variety of conditions than does any other 
camera—indoors and out and in almost any light—and 
you can carry enough film in your pocket to record a World 
War. Each shot costs next to nothing. Another great ad- 
vantage is the minnie’s tremendous depth of field, which means 
that when you take a picture, everything in it far and near 
comes out clearly—no blurs anywhere. If you were shooting a 
ball game at the Yankee Stadium, say, and there was a cater- 
pillar on the railing of your box, you'd get the caterpillar in 
detail as well as the action around second base. Since that’s 
better than the human eye can do, maybe I've exaggerated a bit, 
but anyway that's what depth of field means. 

If the fine miniatures are that good, then why not 
start with them, you ask. Because with all their gadgets 
they require a lot of knowing and if you're a hairline off, 
the picture is no good. The picture comes out about the size 
of a special-delivery stamp and when you enlarge it—which 
you have to do to see what you've taken—the slightest error 
is multiplied many times. 

I've fooled around with photography for years and although 
I'm still a rank amateur I consider myself a few shades better 


of Mr. Hobby 


being good for almost all occasions. The informality of 
his white buttoned-down shirt is offset by a quiet white-and- 
black, small-sized shepherd-check tie. For a touch of color 
he relies on his socks, which are a wool mixture in an 
argyle pattern of blue, maroon and red. He wears tan full 
brogues, although black shoes would also be suitable with 
this outfit. 

Joe is the most campus-dressed of the lot. His floppy 
hat, of natural tan water-repellent poplin, is a careless 
piece of headgear originally designed for rainy weather, but 
now worn as a knockabout hat. The cream-colored sport 
shirt is made from a new synthetic fabric. Of a very silky 
texture and tough construction, it was formerly used only 
in women’s clothes, but its fine laundering and long-wearing 
qualities have brought it into the men’s field. 

Joe's jacket is of soft, natural-color camel's hair—light, 
warm, and good for campus wear. A tan knit tie tones in 
with the jacket and the shirt. Glen-plaid slacks of flannel 
in a gray mixture and tan semimoccasins complete this 
purely casual outfit. 


For the names and addresses of stores near you that feature the items 
ibed, or similar merchandise, see page 150.) 


DURANT 


than Shaw. Enough better, anyway, to advance an opinion 
and here it is: 

For the average fan, the best all-around camera is the twin 
reflex, which is really two cameras, one on top of the other. 
A good twin reflex costs anywhere from $50 to $100, with the 
foreign-made machines going for as high as $300. The twin 
is a small box-shaped camera and it’s almost foolproof. When 
you look down into the glass in the top of the box, the image 
you see is exactly the same size as the picture you're taking. If 
your camera, say, takes a 214x2l4-inch picture, then the glass 
you look into is precisely that size. It’s almost impossible to 
cut the subject's noggin off as you may do with eye-leyel finders. 
What's more, if the image is blurred in the glass, you simply 
turn a crank until it’s clear and then you're in focus. You 
never have to guess distance or shift your eye from one window 
to another. The twin reflex gives a minimum of trouble, 
it's lightweight, a cinch to operate, and with a good lens there's 
no limit to what you can do with it. About half the photos 
you see in the picture magazines are taken with this camera, 
but don’t get scared because the pros like it. It is by far the 
least complicated of the better cameras. 

There's nothing abstruse about the whole deal of pic 
ture taking as long as you avoid getting gnarled up with such 
things as chromatic aberration, parallax, and filter-factor tables, 
whatever they are. Guys who go in for that side of the hobby 
are cousins to the guys who keep such intricate scoring systems 
at the ball park that they don’t enjoy the game. 

The simplest approach is the best. Start with an easy camera 
and go on from there. But remember it’s not the camera that 
makes a picture good or bad, it's the man who clicks the shutter. 
Ask John Bowman. 
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The Case of the Pink Ducks 


[Continued from page 41] 


a man who wrote with bold and decisive 
strokes. 

Since two of the three Monday de- 
velopments—the story of the man on the 
ferryboat and the disclosure of the origin 
of the murder wrappings—pointed to 
Long Island, O'Brien’s men were soon 
swarming over the locale like locusts. 

O'Brien, as Shakespeare would say, 
always made assurance double sure. He 
had good men around him, but he knew 
the best of them were capable of muffing 
one now and then. It was with this 
thought that he sent for Mrs. Gussie 
Nack. 

The detective chief saw what his men 
had meant when Mrs, Nack walked in. 
In addition to her other unattractive 
features, she had a natural bustle and 
oily skin. Now that he saw the woman 
with his own eyes, O’Brien told himself 
that no man with eyesight good enough 
to distinguish between dark and daylight 
would have been attracted by the big 
midwife. 

Mrs. Nack took out a dirty handker- 
chief and blew her nose. She fastened 
an uncertain stare on Captain O'Brien. 
O'Brien, a very intuitive man, felt his 
stomach muscles tightening. He won- 
dered why. He looked away from Mrs. 
Nack, and then at her again. He felt 
sure suddenly that no matter what the 
physical evidence, or lack of it, he was 
in the presence of a woman who was 
dripping with guilt. 

O’Brien didn’t know how Mrs. Nack 
fitted into the murder picture, but he 
believed, as certainly as if the woman had 
admitted it, that she was deeply involved 
in the murder of William Guldensuppe. 

O’Brien didn’t let on that Mrs. Nack 
had aroused his suspicion. Instead, 
he quietly asked her some routine ques- 
tions about Guldensuppe. Then he 
thanked her for coming down to head- 
quarters. When she walked into Centre 
Street, a couple of O’Brien’s men were 
not far behind her. 


That night, after supper at home, 
O'Brien sat with his elbows on the table, 
fingering his mustache. 

“Steve,” said his wife, ‘just what is it 
you're worrying about?” 

“Tell me,” said O'Brien, “is it possible 
for two men to want the same woman if 
the woman is the ugliest thing the Good 
Lord eyer put breath into?” 

“You know as well as I do, Steve,” said 
Mrs. O’Brien, “there's no accounting for 
taste.” She went about the business of 
clearing the table. Then she asked, 
“Are there two men jealous of an ugly 
woman in that murder you're trying to 
solve, Steve?” 

“Tt seems like the only answer,” said 
the captain, rising to return to head- 
quarters. “Still, I saw the woman, and I 

‘can’t for the life of me— Oh, well.” 

Late that night, when O’Brien was 
getting ready to leave headquarters, three 
detectives—a team and a lone wolf— 
reached his office simultaneously from 
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several hours of sleuthing along 9th Ave- 
nue. The first man’s report was as simple 
as it was exciting. On the previous Fri- 
day—supposedly the day of the murder—a 
woman with cross-eyes and other char- 
acteristics similar to those of Mrs, Nack 
had hired a horse and surrey from a livery 
stable on 9th Ayenue. She had said that 
a man would call for the rig the following 
day. A man had called for the rig—a 
man with rosy cheeks. He had called for 
the rig before noon and had returned 
it near dusk. 

“The horse was covered with sweat and 
dust, Captain,” the detective concluded. 
“Seems like it was taken to the country 
somewhere and worked hard. The livery- 
man was sore as hell.” 

“But he doesn’t know who the man 
was?” 

“No.” 

“See him in the morning again,” 
O’Brien instructed. “Take him to Mrs. 
Nack’s neighborhood and have him get 
a look at her without her knowing it.” 


The team of dicks now spoke up. 
From a newsy neighbor of Mrs. Nack they 
had learned that the woman's husband 
had left her, not, as she had told two other 
detectives, because of her personal ap- 
pearance, but because William Gulden- 
supe had taken his place in her 
affections. 

O'Brien blinked, 
boys?” he asked. 

“Absolutely, Captain. Our inform- 
ant knows what she’s talking about.” 

“Go on.” 

gculdehsup pe wasn't the only boarder 
she had. She lied about that, too.” 

“She did?” 

“Sure. A barber boarded there, too, 
until last winter. He had rosy cheeks.” 

O'Brien’s mind went back to Dr. 
O’Hanlon’s report about the sharp in- 
strument that had been used to cut Gul- 
densuppe’s flesh, and the skill with which 
it had been employed. A razor, O’Brien 
wondered, in the hand of a barber? 

“Did you get the barber's name?’ 

“Not yet. There was a hell of a fight 
in this Nack woman's house one night 
last winter and it wound up with Gulden- 
suppe beating up the barber and 
throwing him out on Ninth Avenue,” 

Captain O’Brien sat at his desk long 
after his men had gone, trying to fit all 
the pieces together. He couldn't, quite. 

The next day—while Mrs. Nack was 
under surveillance, although she didn’t 
know it—O’Brien’s human locusts, swarm- 
ing over Long Island, happened upon 
Jake Wahle, the man in Woodside who 
owned the pink ducks and was still sur- 
prised enough to want to talk about it 
to all comers. The detectives were im- 
mediately interested when they learned 
that the ducks had taken on the pinkish 
hue sometime just prior to Saturday 
morning. 

“Come on inta the back yard,” said 
Wahle, having his hour in the sun. 
“Damnedest thing you ever seen.” 

The dicks went beyond the back yard. 
They went to a ditch where the ducks 
did their swimming. The ditch, the 
sleuths learned, caught the drainage 
from a two-story cottage behind Wahle’s 
house. 


“Certain of that, 


The cottage seemed unoccupied. Two 
of O'Brien's men shouldered open a 
door. Everything was neat, cheap and 
orderly on the first floor. When they 
entered a bedroom on the second floor, 
though, the sleuths thought for a mo- 
ment that they had wandered into a 
slaughter house. A murder had been 
committed in that bedroom, Either that, 
or a body had been taken there to be 
carved up. 

There was evidence in the bathroom 
that the carver had grappled with cer- 
tain phases of his grisly ten there. 

“That’s why them ducks is pink,” said 
the dick. ‘The blood went down the 
drain to the ditch where the ducks was 
swimmin’.”” 

“We might not ’a’ come into this here 
cottage for a year if it wasn’t for them 
pink ducks,” said the dick’s partner. 
“Now all we gotta do is find out if any- 
body rented this place recent. If some- 
body did, that’s goin’ to make the cap- 
tain very happy.” 

Neighbors said the cottage had been 
vacant all summer. On the previous Fri- 
day, however, they had observed a man 
and a woman going into the place. Had 
the man had rosy cheeks? No. He had 
been pallid. 

Other details convinced the probers 
that it was Guldensuppe who had been 
seen going into the cottage with the 
woman. 

And what had the woman looked like? 
The neighbors hadn’t got a very good 
look at her. But she had been huge. 

The owner of the cottage, a woman, 
lived in Manhattan, She said that she 
had rented the place, only the previous 
week, to a man named Fred Braun. Cap- 
tain O’Brien went through a list of bar- 
bers working in Greater New York. The 
name of Fred Braun, employed in a mid- 
town shop, was included in the list. 

The fly in the ointment was that Braun 
had vanished like a figure rubbed from 
a blackboard. The proprietor of the 
tonsorial parlor where he was employed 
had not seen him, or heard from him, 
since the previous Thursday—the day 
before the murder. Braun, his employer 
revealed, was a dapper fellow in his 
thirties whose rosy cheeks had proved 
attractive to ladies. His last-known ad- 
dress at the barber shop was on 9th Ave- 
nue—the house of Gussie Nack. 


From a neighbor of the Woodside 
pinkduck owner came the information 
that a man and a woman had appeared at 
the vacant cottage, in a surrey answer- 
ing the description of the one rented on 
9th Avenue, on Saturday. 

Mrs. Nack left her home to go up the 
street to buy some sauerkraut. The 
liveryman who had supplied the horse 
and surrey showed no hesitation in iden- 
tifying her as the woman who, on Fri- 
day, had arranged for the rig. 

O’Brien ordered Mrs. Nack brought to 
his office and her house gone over mean- 
while with the official magnifying glass. 

“You said Guldensuppe borrowed 
money from you when he left last Thurs- 
day,” O’Brien said to the woman. “What 
you were doing when you said that, Mrs. 
Nack, was trying to establish that you 
severed your connection with Gulden- 
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suppe a day before he was murdered. 
You thought that story would throw us 
off the track.” O’Brien waited until Mrs. 
Nack blew her nose. “Well,” he said, 
“it didn’t at all. We know about Fred 
Braun, too.” O’Brien’s intuition told 
him that he had hit a bull’s-eye. 

Mrs. Nack was still being detained at 
headquarters when one of the detectives 
who had been assigned to examine her 
house returned. He had in his posses- 
sion a loye note, written to Mrs. Nack 
and signed “Fred.” When O’Brien 
looked at the handwriting, he knew that 
the note had been written by the same 
man who had sent the fake Guldensuppe 
telegram. 

It all added up, circumstantially. Yet, 
O'Brien realized, he was without a shred 
of direct evidence, All he had was legal 
identification of the body, which had 
been achieved, in the absence of the 
head, only by the finger scar, A doctor 
who had treated a felon on Gulden- 
suppe’s left index finger positively iden- 
tified the left index finger of the corpse 
as the member he had treated. 

Mrs. Nack was charged with the mur- 
der. She was surly but silent. Captain 
O'Brien regarded her as the most evil 
woman he had eyer seen. 

The whole case hinged now on the 
hunt for Fred Braun, the rosy-cheeked 
barber. Day after day passed. Captain 
O’Brien wasn’t sleeping well. The gory 
crime had attracted more public atten- 
tion than any murder in years. The 
heat was on O’Brien as long as Braun 
was uncaught, and that dreaded specter 
of all police officials, a department shake- 
up, haunted him. 


Police departments don’t like to ad- 
mit it, but a large percentage of major 
crimes in big cities are brought to final 
solution through information volun- 
teered by stool pigeons, by decent people, 
or by luck. It was the combination of a re- 
spectable citizen—one Jack Gotha, a 
barber who worked in a shop on 8th Ave- 
nue—and a lucky break that took the 
place of headache powders in police 
headquarters on July 6—eleven days 
after the murder of Guldensuppe. 

The barber Gotha walked into head- 
quarters and stated, none too articulately, 
that he wished to speak to Captain 
O'Brien and nobody else on a matter 
of extreme importance, 

Yesterday morning, Gotha said, he had 
been lathering a customer when in 
walked a man who for years had been 
a close friend. The friend’s name was 
Fred Braun. 

O'Brien almost jumped out of his 
pants, He wanted to know where Braun 
was right then. Gotha didn’t know. He 
would, he said, come to that if O'Brien 
would let him tell his story. 

Braun, a man with a load on his mind, 
had asked Gotha to meet him that same 
afternoon at a street corner uptown. The 
two met. Chiefly because he was scared 
stiff and had to talk to somebody, which 
is where the lucky break came in, Braun 
unfolded this tale: 

After Gussie Nack’s husband, Herman. 
had left her because of Guldensuppe, 
Gussie, a creature of habit who had been 
used to buying and cooking for three, 


advertised for another boarder and 
Braun moyed into the house on 9th Ave- 
nue. He was quick to notice that Gus- 
sie, who was a whale of a cook, obviously 
had other attractions for Guldensuppe, 
although they didn’t meet the eye. More 
out of curiosity than anything else, he 
decided on a personal investigation. He 
was pleasantly surprised, and he and 


. Gussie soon reached a sordid under- 


standing. Everything was going along 
all right until one night Guldensuppe 
inyestigated suspicious sounds emanating 
from Gussie’s room, gave Braun a shel- 
lacking and threw him out on the 
grounds that he had seen Gussie first and 
therefore had priority rights. 

Gussie met Braun on the outside after 
that, still preferring him to Guldensuppe. 
But the Turkish-bath rubber insisted 
upon including Gussie’s affections in the 
price of board and lodging, and simply 
refused to move out of the house. 

The solution to the whole problem 
was cooked up by Braun, who not only 
wanted the exclusive rights to Gussie’s 
amatory services, but revenge on Gulden- 
SUpPe: He rented the cottage in Wood- 
side and hid in an upstairs closet on Fri- 
day, June 25, while Gussie lured Gulden- 
suppe out to the place with a story that 
she had a chance to buy it cheap. 

Braun shot Guldensuppe between the 
eyes and, when Gussie went back to New 
York, spent Friday night sawing the 
bones and cutting the flesh with his 
razor, and embedding the head in a 
plaster-of-Paris mixture. 

On Saturday, Braun went into New 
York and sent Gussie the fake telegram. 
Then he picked up the rig and took Gus- 
sie out to Long Island. The wrappings 
for the pieces of the torso were pur- 
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chased, and then the pieces were bun-. 
dled at the cottage, placed in the surrey, 
and the trip back to New York was begun. 

From the ferryboat, Braun dumped 
some of the pieces, including the weighted 
head, which was never found. He had 
planned well, but not well enough. 
Guldensuppe's remains had soon been: 
discovered and an intelligent coroner 
and an intelligent cop had quickly estab- 
lished identification. Then had come 
the clues, including the clue of the pink 
ducks, 

The barber Gotha, ending his tale to 
Captain O'Brien, said that Braun had 
pleaded with him for assistance . . . as- 
sistance of any kind. 

“And—?” asked O’Brien, 

“I’m to meet him tonight at eight 
o'clock at the same place where I met 
him yesterday afternoon.” 

The rest was anticlimax. Braun was 
nailed when he kept his rendezyous with 
Gotha. Gussie, to save her own neck, 
turned state’s evidence against him and 
got off with fifteen years. 

On a sultry night in August in the year 
following the crime, Captain O’Brien 
stood in front of the mirror in his office, 
combing his mustache and pondering 
two things about Fred Braun. How had 
the man such rosy cheeks when he had 
been employed indoors and had seldom 
gone into the sun? And how on earth 
could Braun, and Guldensuppe too, for 
that matter, have overlooked Gussie 
Nack’s three chins, cross-eyes and bad 
breath? Captain O’Brien put his comb 
away. He told himself that he couldn’t 
be speculating. There was other work to 
be done, and Fred Braun had just been 
put to death in the electric chair. 


“T figured I'd like to sell one.” 


Those Low-Down Enemies of 
Society—tHorse Thieves 


[Continued from page 51] 


horse. He might run away with his wife, 
but he’d want to think twice before steal- 
ing his horse. When an alleged horse 
thief was picked up, he was always con- 
sidered guilty until he could prove he 
was innocent. And he'd better step fast. 
It was hard on people accused of stealing, 
but it saved horses. 

Strangely enough, oxen were not 
stolen. Took too much time to get them 
out of the country. Sometimes mules 
were swiped, but not often. There was 
always the danger, when they were being 
rushed away by a new owner and under 
unusual conditions, that they would balk. 

It was code, if a horse thief were 
brought to trial, to have the trial at once 
and immediately. The reason was that 
the jails were flimsy and no community 
wanted its alleged horse thief to pull for 
Texas. In Kansas, a sheriff let an alleged 
horse thief escape and an angry mob 
formed and almost hanged the sheriff. 

Near Winfield, Kansas, in 1870, no 
man’s horse was safe. Matters grew so 
bad that a committee of citizens met 
quietly and set spies to work; these op- 
erated all summer, then made an aston- 
ishing report. This was that some of the 
most prominent and respected men in 
the county were members of the horse 
stealing gang. Also the spies told how 
the horses were driven to Texas where 
they were disposed of, Finally the spies 
reported that the gang was to meet at a 
certain farm house on a certain night. 
The committee closed in on the house— 
and, to their amazement, found that the 
sheriff was a member of the horse thief 
gang. Five were taken out and hanged. 
Some of the “respected” men of the com- 
munity got across the line into Oklahoma 
faster than the people who took part in 
the Cherokee Strip run. With this well 
organized band broken up, horse stealing 
ceased abruptly. 


One day, as a man in Kansas was 
riding along on horseback, he caught up 
with a man on foot. People in the coun- 
try like to hear the news and get acquain- 
ted, so the two men fell into conversation. 
Finally the man on horseback said, “Why 
don't you ride?” 

“T haven't got a horse.” 

“Why don’t you pick yourself up a 
horse?” asked the other jokingly. 

The two continued to plod along. 
Finally they arrived at a house and the 
man on foot said, “Why don’t you come 
in and eat dinner with me?” 

The stranger gratefully accepted. 

While they were eating, the farmer 
sent his son as fast as he could ride to the 
neighbors. 

After dinner the farmer and the man 
talked, then finally walked outside. Be- 
hind the barn were half-a-dozen men who 
stepped out and accused the stranger of 
being a horse thief. The shocked man 
said he had hired the horse from a livery 
stable in the next county and that he had 
only been joking. But the men were not 
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going to be taken in by such a flimsy 
story, so they seized him, put a rope 
around his neck, and the rope over a 
limb. In ten minutes the man was dead. 

Finally the coroner arrived. Then it 
was found that the horse was a livery ani- 
mal and that the man had really rented 
it. 

A matter that helped the thief was that 
a horse could not always be easily identi- 
fied. The thief would say he had owned 
the horse a long time, then it would be 
his word against the owner’s. Sometimes 
the thief would blemish the animal, and 
then the owner himself might be honestly 
puzzled. But the owner had a trick up 
his sleeye. It was to slit the inside of the 
foreleg, close up to the body of the ani- 
mal, and then drop a dime in. The 
wound would soon heal; the dime would 
rest under the skin, working its way 
slowly down until finally it came to rest. 
The slit, when healed, could be discoy- 
ered only on close inspection. So when a 
thief said the animal was his, the owner 
would point out his dime. There, under 
the skin, it could be felt. Several horse 
thieves went to the tree on a one way 
journey before they caught on. 


So violent were people against horse 
thieves—so deep their feeling—that al- 
most always they took the law into their 
own hands and acted on the spot. Two 
horses were stolen near Omaha, a rider 
on each. The crowd caught up with the 
men, asked them a few questions, and 
got ready for what they had in mind. But 
they found they had only one rope. This 
slowed them up only briefly, for they put 
the rope over a limb, with a man on each 
end. This is the only instance that I’ve 
heard of where two dangled from the 
same rope. But near Murray, Nebraska, 
is a big tree called “Hangman'’s Tree,” 
and for good reason—three horse thieves 
were hanged from it and all three thrown 
into the same graye. It’s interesting to 
set down that Bess Streeter Aldrich, the 
Nebraska writer, used this incident and 
the background in her novel, A Lantern 
in Her Hand. 

A stagecoach was dependent, of course, 
on its horses; only a foolhardy person 
would trifle with its driving stock. But it 
happened to a stagecoach company run- 
ning between Deadwood and Rapid City, 
South Dakota, and the time was four 
years after I was born. The sheriff depu- 
tized ten men and set out in pursuit, and 
after a time, brought back three men. 
The town had no jail, so the men were 
put in a granary and a guard stationed. 

The Deadwood coach arrived with the 
superintendent of the barn. He identi- 
fied the horses as ones taken from his 
barn the night before. 

Men began to appear mysteriously 
from nowhere, as men do when some- 
thing is in the air. The saloons began to 
fill up. The stagecoach company passed 
the word around that drinks were free 
tonight. So far as is known, not a soul 
insisted on paying for his own. The sa- 
loons grew teat with smoke and fumes 
and mutterings. Suddenly the men 
moved out, like crows leaving a tree, all 
at the same time. 

The prisoners were taken outside the 
town and up a hill to a large pine tree. 


But when the men got there they found 
only two limbs suited to the job. This 
was taken care of by two of the men being 
bound together—the right arm of one 
and the left arm of the other. A rope was 
put over a limb, the two men were hoisted 
onto a horse and the rope adjusted. The 
third man was also put on a horse, on 
his own private limb. When all was 
ready, the horses were led away; the men 
went back to the saloons where the drinks 
were still free. 

Horse stealing was so profitable that it 
passed the lone man stage and became 
the work of organized bands. An ex- 
ample of this happened near Shaw, Kan- 
sas, where a tribe of peaceful Indians was 
living. Their horses kept disappearing. 
The Indians set a watch and one night 
nabbed four white men. This was a 
rather delicate situation, but it was de- 


‘cided the Indians should try the men 


after their own tribal ways. A jury of 
Osages was elected and the trial began; 
at last the jury brought in a remarkable 
verdict. It said, in main, the men were 
guilty, but if the four would tell all they 
knew about horse stealing they would, 
after they had had one side of their heads 
shaved, be liberated. The idea worked so 
well it astonished the whites, for the four 
men did indeed tell all they knew and, 
as a result, ten men were arrested and 
found guilty. It was considered an ex- 
cellent swap, for there was no more horse 
stealing, and the four men with the 
shaved heads found it convenient to leave 
the county, 

Another example: a man moved into 
Bellevue, Iowa, and opened up a tavern. 
He was what was called accommodating 
—nothing was too much trouble; and his 
“table” the best in this part of the state. 
All that was known about him was that 
he was from the East—possibly from far 
away Indiana, At the tavern, strangers 
came and went, as was to be expected. 


Te was not long before people began 
to report their horses were being stolen; 
a horse would mysteriously disappear and 
that was all that was known. The tavern 
keeper would kindly offer his help to the 
people. 

Two years passed and to horse stealing 
were added other thefts and acts of law- 
lessness, Finally a group of citizens 
quietly got together and set spies to work. 
The star elng word came back that the 
jolly tavern keeper was the leader of the 
gang. The committee of citizens said 
nothing and quietly waited their chance. 
Finally the spies reported that the out- 
laws were going to meet on a certain 
night at a certain house. So strong and 
powerful was the band that a posse of 
80 men had to be organized. At the right 
moment they charged the house; the out- 
laws were surprised but alas! they were 
tough men and a battle followed. In a 
few minutes, four of the posse were dead. 
The posse rushed the house and suc- 
ceeded in taking it; in it were thirteen 
men and, among them, the accommodat- 
ing tavern keeper. 

The posse decided to try them on the 
spot. But how? Then some genius came 
along with an idea; they would try them 
with beans! Never had the corn count 
heard of beans as a method of trial; but 


the corn country was new and it wasn’t 
afraid to try an idea. 

Beans were procured and divided into 
two bags, one containing white and the 
other colored. A man with the two bags 
went among the posse; in one hand was 
the bag of white, in the other the colored 
beans; and with him went a man with a 
box. The posse was instructed to call out 
how they voted—white beans for hanging, 
colored beans for whipping. 

And so the voices rose as the bags and 
the box went among the men, “A white 
bean for hanging” .. . “A colored bean 
for whipping.” 

Meantime the thirteen men listened to 
the voting, very much interested. 

At last each man in the posse had voted 
and the beans were tallied. The thirteen 
men were still interested. 

The colored beans won by three. 

The outlaws were whipped, three days 
of provisions were given them and the 
men were put upon a steamboat on the 
Mississippi River and told not to come 
back. They didn't. 

Eyery community was on the alert for 
horse thieves. When word went out, each 
man was expected to help. The men 
didn’t have to be urged; in fact, they 
liked it. They not only preserved their 
own property but there was the fun and 
excitement of joining in on a chase. Now 
and then a man was wounded, but us- 
ually it was the other way around; the 
thieves were the ones who suffered. Some- 
times, however, the chase had a surprise 
ending. 


The farmers around Victoria, in west- 
ern Kansas, were having their horses run 
off. (As a matter of fact the horses were 
being put into droves and taken to Texas 
and sold, but the farmers didn’t know 
this, then.) One day word came in that a 
gang of thieves was back in the hills. 
Immediately the sheriff got ready to ride. 
Grim business. 

One of the young men was George 
Philip. He begged the sheriff to go; the 
sheriff told him he was too young for such 
business, but George was so insistent that 
finally the sheriff agreed to deputize him. 
It developed that young George didn't 
have a horse, but one of the men said he 
would lend him one. Then George ad- 
mitted he didn’t have a gun. This also 
was taken care of and George rode 
proudly away with the ‘posse, fully 
equipped for horse thief hunting. 

When they reached the hills, no horse 
thief could be found, so the sheriff in- 
structed his men to deploy and ride up 
and down the draws to see what they 
could find. Young George found trouble 
aplenty. For two horse thieves suddenly 
appeared, shot his hat off, and told him 
to throw up his hands. 

George threw them up. 

The two sat on their horses calmly 
studying young George. One rode up 
close, pulled George’s gun out of the 
holster and said, 

“That's a nice lookin’ weapon. If you 
don't mind, I’ll keep. it.” 

George said for him to keep it. 

Meanwhile the other man had been 
studying George’s horse. “That's a nice 
bit of ridin’ stock you got there, son. Sup- 
pose you an’ me change horses?”’ 


Build It 
| Yourself 


The combination memo pad and file shown 
in the accompanying photo and drawings is 
goodlooking, extremely useful, and is easy to 
make. The material needed costs little— 
nothing, if scrap is used. It makes a wel- 
come and unusual gift. 

It consists of a box of the correct size to 
hold standard 3” x 5” filing cards, and a pad 
whose pages, when torn off, measure 3” x 5” 
also. Box and pad are secured to a common 
base, Standard alphabetical guide cards and 
month cards make it possible to file slips 
from the pad either in a tickler system 
whereby they come up in any desired future 
month, or alphabetically. 

The pad, measuring 34” x 5”, is secured 
to the base by two flat-head machine screws, 
a 5” x Yo” strip of metal, and two cap nuts. 
The machine screws are countersunk in the 
underside of the base and come up through 
holes punched in the paper, and through 
aligned holes drilled through the metal strip. 

A metal pencil trough is screwed to the 


front edge of the base. Sheet copper can be 
used for the trough, shaped by hammering it 
over a piece of metal curtain rod. 

For dimensions of the box, the base, and 
the pencil trough, see Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. Make 
the box and its lid as a unit and then saw 
on line XX Fig. 1 to separate the lid from 
the box. By this means a good fit is assured 
when the lid is hinged on. 

The parts of the box are fitted together by 
means of joints of the kind shown in Fig. 3. 
This type of joint can easily be made with 
a circular saw. If this tool is not available 
the box can be dovetailed or even nailed 
together. If it is nailed use small ornamental 
pieces of metal shaped as shown in Fig. 4 
to conceal the nailheads. 

Cut the initials of the user out of light 
sheet metal and solder or rivet them to a 
metal plate shaped as shown in Fig. 5. The 
plate is secured to the lid with escutcheon 
pins. Any available white metal for the 
initials and sheet copper for the plate make 
a pleasing combination. 

A calendar glued or tacked to the 
front of the box as shown is handy, 
too. 

The finish of the box depends to 
some extent on the wood used. Ma- 
hogany was used for the box illus- 
trated. It was well rubbed with fine 
sandpaper and then varnished, 
—Bertram Brownold 


Card File 
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The transfer was made. 

Late that day, George came riding 
shamefacedly into town with an empty 
holster and on a second-rate horse. The 
men, who had got back, gathered around 
staring in astonishment at the young 
thief catcher. 

“Where's my horse?” one of the men de- 
manded. 

George hung his head. “I—I traded 
him for this one.” 

“Where's my pistol?” asked another. 

“I-I gave it to boot,” stammered 
George. 

When the men understood what had 
happened, they roared with laughter. 

The strangest, most unusual character 
I've been able to turn up, was one who 
arrived in South Dakota and got a job 
in the office of the Homestake Mining 
Company. He was a quiet, unassuming 
fellow who walked with a limp and who, 
it developed, was a college man. Even 
this did not make the people suspicious. 

After the cruel, inhuman ways of the 
early days, the people called him for his 
physical handicap “Lame Johnny.” He 
was so efficient in his job with the mining 
company that he was also made a deputy 
sheriff. When trouble arose, Lame 
Johnny would mount along with the 
other men and ride off to help settle it. 
Then he would return and yo quietly 
about the humdrum of his office work. 

One day the county was shocked— 
somebody said that the quiet, capable, 
efficient Lame Johnny was a horse thief! 

This sounded absurd, but nothing was 
quite absurd when it had to do with the 
tremendously important matter of horse 
stealing. So Lame Johnny was watched. 


Another drove of horses was run off. 
Evidence was pieced together and this 
time, indeed, guilt pointed to Lame 
Johnny. He was arrested; then it was 
found that he also was engaging in stage- 
coach hold-ups—thus showing to what 
depths a college education will lead a 
person. 

He was put on a’ stagecoach himself 
and started to Deadwood where he was 
to be tried. Suddenly some of the men, 
who had been having horses stolen, 
swooped down on the stagecoach, as it 
was passing a creek, pulled Lame Johnny 
out and there and then- hanged him. 
That place was then named Lame 
Johnny creek. No doubt it was meant to 
serve as a warning to all prospective 
horse thieves and to college men that 
honesty is the best policy. 


Time changes all things; and so, in 
thecorn belt, it has changed horse stealing. 
The car, the tractor and the pick-up truck 
have knocked the socks off horse stealing. 
A horse is no longer a farmer’s most val- 
uable personal possession. When a thief 
now goes about his profession, he goes 
with a truck and a cleated mounting 
board, The horse is got into the truck 
and into the next state in no time at all. 
There he is disposed of to a “fence,” or 
sent to the stockyards where he is sold to 
goodness knows whom, or turned into 
canned dog food. 

Using my own country as an example 
of changed conditions, I asked our sheriff. 
Earl Anderson, if he were having horse 
thief trouble. 

“Well, a little. One last year.” His 
face grew hard with professional bitter- 


ness. “Chicken thieves! We have more 
trouble from chicken thieves than we do 
from horse thieves. I tell you, it’s a great 
pass when we have to hunt chicken 
thieves like they used to hunt horse 
thieves! Nobody's got any respect for a 
chicken thief; not even a horse thief!” 

And that’s what, for the most part, 
horsethievery has changed into—lifting 
chickens. The favorite way for chicken 
thieves to ply their trade is to come to a 
farm, in the guise of a junk buyer, a 
stock buyer, or a poultry buyer, and talk 
to the farmer, meanwhile mentally draw- 
ing a map. There is a saying that every 
farnier who has chickens stolen has, some 
time or other, stood face to face with the 
thief or his helpers. This means that the 
man who is to take the chickens, or his 
representatives, have come and looked 
the property over. 

So widespread is chicken thievery that 
Wallaces’ Farmer, of Des Moines, has a 
system ol rewards for farmers who've had 
their poultry snatched. The farmer has 
to have posted on his barn, or some build- 
ing, the reward notice furnished by the 
paper; then if he helps catch the thief, 
the farmer is entitled to $50. Donald R. 
Murphy, editor of the paper, tells me 
that in the last 18 years his paper has paid 
out $40,000 in rewards. So something 
must haye been going on in Iowa besides 
the raising of corn. 

Yes, this is what horse stealing has de- 
generated into. I think of the time Pa 
and Newt chased the horse thief and how 
excited, how breathless, how shivery I 
was. I can’t conceive of a boy today 
climbing on top of the barn to see the 
men ride off after a chicken thief. 


Black Bass Are People 


[Continued from page 47] 


backed off, turned around, and gave that 
minnow as nice a slap with his tail as 
you'd ever want to see. My line was slack 
but it was such a tremendous whack that 
it felt like a good bite. 

“T'll swear I could almost hear those 
other bass laughing. Pretty soon, five or 
six of them left the ledge and came out to 
join in the fun. Nota one of them nosed 
toward the bait. They just sort of swam 
around in circles, slapping that shiner 
with their tails and then kind of turning 
somersaults. 

“I pulled my line in quickly so they 
wouldn't follow it up to the boat, and 
put on a fresh minnow. This time a big 
three-pounder darted out from the ledge 
and snared the shiner as soon as it hit the 
water. He was ugly mean and he hit hard 
enough so that he hooked himself. 

“T could see him take the line down to 
the bottom and I let him go. He seemed 
to be thinking things over for a minute 
or so. Suddenly, he started to come up 
like an express train. No man could reel 
in as fast as that fish came up. He had all 
the slack in the world now and he used 
it to break water. He jumped at least 
three feet above the surface and shook 
his whole body the way a terrier shakes a 
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rat. I’ve never had a bass try to break 
water on a tight line. They're too smart 
for that. 

“Well, this fellow tried the same trick 
about three times before he decided it 
was no go. Did he give up and waste his 
strength in a lot of wild rushes? Not that 
bass. He was thinking. 

“The fourth time, he went down to the 
very bottom. I could see the spot clearly. 
There were two jagged rocks down there 
that were about two or three inches 
apart. The bass moved along the bot- 
tom and wedged himself between those 
two rocks. As soon as he was settled in 
position, he began a series of tentative 
tugs—as though testing the strength of 
the line and the hook. He did this, not 
by swimming backward but by exerting 
pressure with his pectoral fins on the 
two rocks—using them as legs rather than 
fins. 

“All this time, I hadn't given him a bit 
of slack. He had taken the line into those 
rocks by his own strength and sheer bull- 
headedness. The tugs became stronger 
and stronger. In those days, the lines 
weren’t anywhere near as strong as they 
are toclay so I had to give him a little 
slack. 

“As soon as I did that, he stopped tug- 
ging and seemed to be. resting. Perfectly 
motionless for at least three minutes. I 
began to reel in, taking up the foot or so 
of slack. The bass refused to budge. He 
was hooked on the right side of the up- 


per jaw and he seemed to be willing to 
trade a good part of the jaw for freedom. 
I put as much pressure as I dared on the 
line. Nothing happened. The rod in my 
hand had the same feel as when you snag 
bottom. No give at all. 

“T played that bass for better than an 
hour, Or, maybe Id better say he played 
me. Once I gave him slack for more than 
five minutes—thinking he might get out 
from behind those rocks. He used the 
time for a resting period and began tug- 
ging stronger than ever. 

“About that time, I decided to pull 
anchor and maneuver the boat so as to 
come up behind him. So I began pulling 
up the anchor with one hand—holding 
the rod in the other. I had just about got 
the anchor off the bottom when the line 
slacked off. I reeled it in real easy, All 
I had on it was the sinker. 

“No one could ever tell me after that 
that bass can’t think. Why, they've even 
got a sense of humor.” 

“I remember one day I had a 
party out in the river when the bass were 
so full of eel flies they wouldn't touch a 
soft-shelled crab smothered in minnows 
—or anything else. We'd been fishing for 
about an hour when one of the party 
tossed a beer-bottle cap out of the boat. 
Tt hadn't gone down two inches before a 
bass churned up from somewhere and hit 
it so hard he must have split it in two. 

“It’s the same way with plugs, spinners 
or artificial flies. They hit not because 


they think they're good to eat but just 
for the devil of it.” 

Somewhere along the years, Jed has 
picked up a bit of doggerel which is his 
credo so far as the fighting qualities of 
the black bass are concerned, It goes 
something like this: 

“Inch for inch and pound for pound, 

“The gamest fish that’s ever found.” 

“Even as a baby fish,” he says, “the bass 
is a pretty tough customer. He has to be. 
His mother and father will protect him 
until he’s about three-quarters of an inch 
long and then, if he isn’t fast enough, 
they'll turn around and gobble him up. 
The parent bass, by the way, is the only 
fish I’ve ever seen with the human quality 
of protecting its young. All the other 
fish just lay the eggs and swim away, 
leaving ‘em for the catfish or the eel. 

“But the bass builds a regular nest. 
Many a spring afternoon I’ve spent 
watching two bass fixing up their spawn- 
ing bed in the shallow, warm waters close 
to shore. They work like beavers, push- 
ing big stones and sticks out of the way 
with their noses and pushing small stones 
and gravel into place. Toss a stick or a 
stone anywhere nearby and they'll both 
hit it like a couple of bulldogs. 

“After the eggs are laid, the female 
hovers over them, waving her fins back 
and forth to keep dirt and sediment off 
them. All this ‘time, the father patrols 
the nest, swimming back and forth on a 
regular patrol covering at least a hundred 
square feet. He'll hit anything that 
comes over that line. I’ve seen two-pound 
bass go after fourteen-pound pickerel 
and driye ’em away, And remember a 
bass doesn’t have teeth the way a pick- 
erel has—just plain guts. 

“But once the eggs are hatched and the 
small fry get to be about four or five days 
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old, they have to strike out for them- 
selves. If they don’t, the mama and the 
papa eat 'em up very fast. 

“Sometimes I think that it’s because 
the black bass finds out so early in life 
that he can’t even trust his own father 
and mother that he becomes such a stout- 
hearted fighter and all-around tough guy. 

“Anyway, I haye seldom seen a tougher 
character than a two-inch bass minnow. 
They snap up every kind of insect life 
along the shore—gnats, millers, flies big- 
ger than themselves. A two-inch bass 
will go after a six-inch perch minnow and 
chase him clean out of the pool, I've 
seen a two-incher trying to swallow a 
four-inch golden shiner. 

“By the time he’s six inches, the bass is 
ready to hit anything. I’ve been trolling 
for muskies in the early fall and have had 
five-inchers actually hit spoons three 
times their size.” 


According to Jed’s findings, the black 
bass doesn’t confine his savagery entirely 
to the water. 

“In the spring,” he says, “I’ve seen bass 
come along and pick frogs off the shore 
as neat as you'd like.” 

No two bass, according to Jed, will 
strike alike. One may take the bait in a 
sudden swift lunge. Another will hold a 
minnow crosswise in his mouth, obviously 
sniffing him the way a gourmet sniffs 
brandy before he drinks it, for as long as 
five minutes. In this time, he may take 
out two or three hundred feet of line. 

“It's hard to tell just when to make 
your strike,” Jed says, “because there’s 
no hard and fast rule. I guess it gets to be 
sort of an instinct after awhile with the 
good bass fisherman. But, generally, I'd 
say it’s a good idea to let the bass take it 
for twenty or thirty seconds, keep a tight 


.. Yes, I'll see if he’s here.” 


line on him and then strike the second 
you feel the slightest tug.” 

It's when the bass are off their feed 
that it really takes ingenuity to get them 
biting. Something a little out of the or- 
dinary such as small green frogs, lamper 
eels or hellgrammites may turn the trick. 
Jed has found that for some reason or 
other minnows brought to the fishing 
grounds from another body of water are 
more effective during the doldrums than 
the home-town minnows. 

“Black bass,” says Jed, “are great trav- 
elers. They like to move around. They'll 
be in one spot one day and miles away 
the next. If you don’t get a bite in fifteen 
minutes, pull anchor and try another 

lace. 

Early in the season, about the middle 
of June and the first weeks of July, the 
big ones will be found fairly close to the 
shore near the spawning beds in water 
from six to ten feet deep. 

It's then, according to Jed, that the fly 
fisherman can have his fun, A genera- 
tion or more ago, Grover Cleveland told 
Jed that he got more of a kick out of fly 
fishing for smallmouthed black bass than 
he did for rainbow trout or salmon. 

“Fly casting for bass,” Jed claims, “calls 
for more skill than casting for trout. A 
man should be able to cast for sixty or 
seventy feet—accurately—before he tries 
it. The best times of the day are just be- 
fore sunrise and just before darkness sets 
in. Almost any of the standard flies— 
preferably those a little on the dark side 
are good lures. 

“At these hours—particularly in the 
twilight—the bass like to lie about two 
or three inches under the water, waiting 
for gnats. They come up slowly, opening 
their mouths, barely rippling the water. 
As soon as you see one of these ripples, 
cast directly into it and let your fly sink 
an inch or two. 

“Once hooked, a bass, caught on fly 
tackle, will put up a terrific fight. More 
of a fight than a trout and, pound for 
pound, more than a salmon. He'll never 
break water on a tight line, When he 
does get slack, fifty per cent of the time 
he'll manage to get rid of that hook.” 


Later in the summer, as the deeper 
waters warm up, the bass will move out. 
They like shoals, rocky ledges with plenty 
of cold swift-running water close by. 

Jed has a theory that bass under water 
can see better than most men with eight- 
power binoculars—although they're blind 
as bats out of water. He believes the 
shadow of a rod, even that of a line is 
enough to put a bass on his guard. For 
this reason, he advises fishing with your 
face to the sun. 

He believes, too, that fish have a very 
acute sense of hearing and that sound 
waves are transmitted to them through 
their air bladder. He has tried hundreds 
of experiments and has come to the con- 
clusion that fish cannot hear any sound 
aboye water but can hear the slightest 
sound which touches the water. 

After he’s taken off the hook, the bass 
should be kept moist so that the scales do 
not harden. A good, three-pound bass may 
be baked, fried or broiled—never boiled. 
For frying, Jed usually scales them, takes 
off the head and fins, cleans out the insides 
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and washes them in ice-cold water. After 
a dash of salt and pepper, he dips the 
fish in a batter of beaten eggs, rolls them 
in cracker crumbs. 

The cook, he says, should never be 
stingy with the fat. There should be at 
least enough to cover the fish and the 
bass should be cooked until he turns 
a light, golden brown. A few mushrooms 
or small onions won't do a bit of harm. 

For baking, Jed prepares the fish in the 
same way but leaves the head on. Here, 
the stuffing is the thing. Jed’s favorite 
mixture goes like this: 

“To two beaten eggs, add half a dozen 
chopped oysters, a cup of grated bread, 
two boneless sardines, chopped onion, 
a touch of pounded mace, allspice, salt 
and pepper. Moisten the pan with a 
quarter of a pound of butter (uh-huh!), 
stir the mixture until it reaches the con- 
sistency of a good, stiff batter. Fill the 
fish with the stuffing and sew. Bake in 
a moderate oven, basting occasionally 
with plenty of butter (that’s what the 
man says) serve with pickled mushrooms, 
parsley and anchovy sauce.” 

In broiling, Jed cleans the fish, re- 
moves the head and rubs the skin with 
olive oil or butter, greases the broiling 
pan with salt pork. The trick in broiling, 
he says, is to keep turning the bass over 
and over until done. After that, a light 
dusting with salt and pepper, anchovy 
or tomato sauce, a garnish of sliced lemon 
or watercress. 

These recipes, I must admit, are very 
fancy and enticing, but one afternoon on 
Cedar Island in the St. Lawrence River 
I ate the most delicious black bass I haye 
ever tasted. It was cooked by Jed and do 
you know how he did it? 

He cleaned the fish—it was a two- 
pounder — in about three seconds, 
wrapped it up in an old newspaper, 
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dunked the whole business in the river 
and then tossed it into a fire of red-hot 
embers, After something like fifteen 
minutes, he poked it out of the fire, 
dusted it with salt and pepper and served. 

When talking of the eating qualities of 
the black bass, Jed makes only one re- 
servation; they must be taken from clear, 
cold water. If the weather has been ex- 
tremely hot and the surrounding waters 
filled with sediment, the bass, if lightly 
hooked, should be kept alive for several 
days in a tub of clean, clear, running 
water. If this is impossible, a thirty- 
minute soaking in a fairly strong solution 
of salt water will definitely improve the 
taste. 

During his long years as a fishing guide 
in the St. Lawrence, Jed has found plenty 
of time to observe the qualities of fisher- 
men as well as those of the fish. He be- 
lieves that a single day of black bass 
fishing will reveal a man’s true charac. 
teristics more clearly than any other 
sport. 


Te 1 was going to hire a man or trust 
him with my money,” says Jed, “the first 
thing I'd do would be to take him bass 
fishing. And I'd pick one of those days 
when the bass are a little off-feed and like 
to play with the bait instead of eating it. 
I've seen men do some funny things on 
those days. 

“You can tell what kind of a sport a 
man is when you see him trying to stretch 
a nine-and-a-half-inch bass into a ten- 
incher. Or when he tries to throw back 
a dead small bass just so he can keep on 
fishing without breaking the limit law. 
Or when he hooks a three-pounder and 
then has him break water and get away 
a foot from his net. You can tell what 
kind of a heart he’s got by the way he 
takes a hook out of an undersized bass. 


“Dr. Quinlan just discovered what's wrong with 
my stomach, dear—what say we eat out tonight?” 


If he takes his time and is gentle about 
it and tries his best to put the fish back 
in the water so he'll live, I figure you can 
trust a man like that. But if he just takes 
hold of the leader and rips it out—some- 
times taking the insides with it—well, you 
can figure it out for yourself.” 

Jed believes, the greater the man, the 
better the fisherman. He considers Grover 
Cleveland one of the greatest fishermen 
who ever strung a minnow on a hook. 

“T have seen him pull in big ones,” says 
Jed, “lose big ones, and sit for a whole 
day without getting a single bite—but he 
never changed. He was always affable, 
tolerant. He’d cuss in a good-natured way 
but he never lost his temper. I’ve seen 
him spend as much as half an hour trying 
to get the hook out of the innards of a 
seversinch bass—hoping the fish would 
jive,” 


One day, some fifty years ago, more 
or less, Jed was in a boat party with Cleve- 
land who was then President. The fish 
weren't biting any too well and someone 
asked Cleveland for his definition of the 
perfect fisherman—or fishing companion. 
Jed says he can remember the President's 
answer, almost word for word, as though 
it were only yesterday, and that it went 
like this: 

1—He is a man who will never draw 
his flask under the dark cloak of se- 
crecy. 

2—He will not light a cigar with the air 
that it is his last one. 

3—He will not be a man who is eyer- 
lastingly studying the bait bucket in an 
attempt to nip the fattest minnow. 

4—He will not prove to be deaf, dumb 
and blind when you are in need of tackle. 

5—He will look with composure upon 
the floundering efforts of the awkward 
beginner—if he knows the beginner is 
sound at heart. 

6—He will give the fish every chance 
for his life. 

7—He will not kill fish wantonly. 

8—He will realize that littleness, crowd- 
ing, selfishness and the overreaching 
conduct so generally permitted in busi- 
ness circles—and certain diplomatic quar- 
ters—are unpardonable crimes in the true 
fisherman's code. 

One of Jed’s most treasured possessions 
is a letter, written on White House sta- 
tionery, in which Cleveland states the 
case for the black bass as fervently as Jed 
himself: 

“I consider them (the smallmouthed 
black bass) when found in natural and 
favorable surroundings, more uncertain, 
whimsical and wary in biting, and more 
strong, resolute and resourceful when 
hooked, than any other fish ordinarily 
caught in fresh waters .. . As teachers of 
patience in fishing, black bass are at the 
head of the list, They are so whimsical 
that the angler never knows whether on 
a certain day they will take live fish, 
worms, frogs, crickets, grasshoppers, 
crawfish or some other outlandish bait 
..- They are, in short, the most aggravat- 
ing and profanity-provoking animal that 
swims in fresh water.” 

“So,’' says Jed, “when it comes to argu- 
ing about bass, I always consider myself 
in good company.” 


Gut Hooks 
[Continued from page 37] 


Mounted, he uses them constantly to con- 
trol his bronc. Should the horse show a 
tendency to pull up too soon during 
roping, spoiling the throw and permit- 
ting calf or steer to escape, a light jab of 
the spur will keep him moving. 

In rough country, where even the best 
trained cow pony may hesitate, the spur 
provides the extra that pulls horse and 
rider through. As a signal for turns, 
quick starts and stops the spur is un- 
surpassed. 

A really excellent cowhorse seldom 
feels the spur. His rider uses it only to 
threaten. 

When he gets a new pair of Rute, the 
cowhand files burrs and rough edges from 
the rowels, making them harmless to the 
brone’s skin, Old-time cowboys, fearing 
their bunkhouse pals might accuse them 
of “dudin’ up,” take additional precau- 
tions. With a file they nick up shanks 
and frame, striving to give the spur a used 
appearance. They may even bury the 
hooks in the ground, digging them up 
only when they have become rusty. 


Modern punchers are less finicky. 
Since the dude ranch business began 
booming fifteen years ago, cowboys have 
lost many inhibitions. They vie with one 
another in the wearing of ornate prods. 

Creating a new demand, dude ranching 
has sent spur sales soaring until present 
volume is greater than at any previous 
time in the nation’s history. 

Though cowboy spurs vary in detail, 
all have four basic parts: frame, leather, 
chains, and rowel. Shaped like a tuning 
fork, the frame fits around the boot heel. 
It is held there by one or two chains pass- 
ing under the arch and by spur leather 
across the instep. Chains and leather 
attach to metal buttons at the end of 
each fork of the frame. 

Of spur leather an Englishman once 
wrote: “The spur strap should, of course, 
be either black or tan to match the boot 
and should be as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible.” Poor fellow. He just didn’t know 
cowboys. For dress wear these reckless 
rannies favor hand tooled, even jeweled 
spur leather. Brands, names, floral de- 
signs, horse or steer heads, will find ap- 
propriate place on the spur strap. 

As for spur chains, they, too, help ex- 
press cowpuncher personality. Spurs that 
“Jingle, jangle, jingle” are music to waddy 
ears, The natural tinkle is readily forti- 
fied by releasing one of the two arch 
chains, allowing it to drag. If this doesn’t 
create sufficient anvil effect, the puncher 
may add small, pear-shaped chunks of 
metal. Called danglers, these are affixed 
to the axle of the rowel, So rigged, any 
spur will announce the coming of its 
wearer, 

The rowel, or business end of a spur, 
takes a multitude of shapes. It varies 
from the six-inch rowel of the popular 
Mexican Chihuahua spur to the dime- 
sized wheel once used on the U. S. cavalry 
spurs. The size of the rowel and the 
number of spokes determine the extent 
of spur cruelty. 


Contrary to popular impression, cow- 
boy spurs with big rowels are not “need- 
less and cruel.” The bigger and thicker 
the rowel, the more points it has, the less 
damage it can do, Small, thin rowels 
with few points are the horse killers. They 
gouge a horse’s skin, allowing it to 
fold into and become tangled with the 
points. 

Probably the most vicious spur ever 
used in this country was the old-time 
cavalry goad with a sharp-pointed rowel 
the size of a dime. Whenever these spurs 
fell into the hands of a genuine horse 
lover, he would remove: the rowel, re- 

lacing it with a small coin, The Army 
nally discarded this model and now uses 
a spur ending in a blunt knob. 

Popular cowboy rowels include the 
flower wheel, its points rounded like 
daisy petals. The sunset rowel looks like 
a natural sunburst while the wagon 
spoke is a six-inch creation that looks 
like the spokes in a wagon wheel. 

Yielding to cowboy whimsey, spur 
makers have also developed the gal leg 
and gooseneck spur. The shank of the 
former looks like something from an Earl 
Carroll show. The other one has a shank 
shaped like a goose’s neck, the open 
mouth holding the rowel. 

To the standard spur, bronc busters 
add a device called a buck hook. This is 
a blunt-nosed, upthrust piece of metal 
attached to the shank at the point where 
it rests behind the heel of the wearer. 
“Coasting on the spurs” is a cowhand 
term indicating use of a buck hook. The 
rider jams these hooks into the saddle 
cinch, and—let ‘er buck! This virtually 
locks the horseman to his mount and is 
barred in rodeo bronc riding. 

Spur makers like P, M. Kelly turn out 
a special spur for contest bronc riders. 
Short of shank, it gives a bucked-off 
buster an even chance of getting clear 
of his horse without tangling his spurs 
in saddle gear. 

Through the years, Kelly has watched 
spur styles come and go. “The average 
life of a spur,” he drawls, “is maybe five- 
nine years. The Chihuahua has sold well 
for nearly twenty years.” 

Between 1915 and 1920 the blued spur 
gained favor. From 1918 to 1925 cow- 
hands preferred the big goosenecked 
prod with inlaid pearl buttons. During 
the last fifteen years the emphasis has 
been on copper and silver mounted spurs. 


Through bitter experience Kelly has 
learned that 100 per cent hand-tooled 
spurs do not pay the maker. In the height 
of the late depression, when his spur busi- 
ness appeared to be failing, he turned to 
welding and stamping for mass produc- 
tion. But the best Kelly spurs are still 
hand finished and hand engraved. 

The secret of spur-making success, 
Kelly believes, is to haye dies and tools 
prepared in advance. Then, when the 
catalogue goes out and orders start flow- 
ing, spurs can be quickly produced. 

Regarding buying habits of the spur- 
using public, Kelly has found, far from 
surprisingly, that Texas is the greatest 
consumer. California is second. Typi- 
cally, Californians buy the most jeweled 
and inlaid spurs and will pay any price 
to get what they want. California, too, is 


the state using more spur types than any 
other, but heavily favoring those of old 
Spanish design. 

In Montana and the Northwest gener- 
ally punchers like a heavy spur with a 
buck hook. The punchers of east Texas 
use a lighter model, while tophands in 
west Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico 
agree with Montanans that weight is 
valuable. 

New Yorkers buy the greatest quantity 
of ladies’ spurs and light spurs for chil- 
dren. Oklahoma oil men and other 
wealthy characters pour out cash for 
showy models. 

Some of his spurs eventually find their 
way into collections of fans like Clyde 
Akin, business man of Whitehall, Mon- 
tana. Akin has 136 spurs, a few from 
Mexico, Germany, and Japan. 


Top bronc riders and Army men 
have owned and worn some of Akin’s 
spurs. One was the property of an old- 
time road agent. Another scratched the 
shoulders of Hell’s Angel, all-time great 
among bucking horses. 

Forty years ago rancher Sam Hubbel, 
finding a spur in his granary, offered a 
$50 reward for its missing mate. No one 
claimed the bounty. Years later each spur 
came to Akin from persons liying hun- 
dreds of miles apart. 

An old-time cow-prodding gent with 
the picturesque name of Two Dot Wilson 
owned one spur now held by Akin. Two 
Dot worked a horse spread near White- 
hall and later founded the hamlet of 
Two Dot, Montana. 

When Dan White saw a spur attached 
to the boot of a dead Japanese officer on 
Leyte, he remembered Akin. This spur, 
with another picked up near a German 
cavalry camp, represents involuntary 
enemy donations to the Akin collection. 

Being at heart a humorist and a realist, 
the cowboy has coined a variety of 
salty synonyms for spurs. At any time 
he may refer to them as can openers, rib 
wrenches, gads, gut lancers, grappling 
irons, pet makers. 

Shoving in the steel means to spur, 
while throwing the steel indicates exces- 
sive spurring. Reefing, gaffing, giging 
also mean spurring. Spurring to make a 
horse buck is combing, 

Stan Adler, an Easterner who became a 
good cowboy, tells an amusing story of 
scratching, raking an animal from shoul- 
der to flank. 

It seems a group of Hollywood cuties 
were watching bull riding at the annual 
Tucson rodeo. Suddenly, a “genuwine” 
rancher sitting closeby remarked: 

“That there boy is sure a-scratchin’ 
that bull!” 

“How sweet,” giggled one cutie. “The 
way that poor animal is wriggling around, 
he must itch something awful.” 

As indicated by Kelly's catalogue, cow- 
pokes pay from $5 to $50 for their 
scratchin’ irons. The more copper or 
silver overlay and engraving, the greater 
the cost. 

Regardless of price, Kelly says the spur 
is coming back stronger than ever after 
a temporary lag during the ’30s, At least 
one town, Spur, Texas, stands as a sub- 
stantial monument to the prominence of 
the spur in winning the West. 
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So Tall Grows Our Com 


[Continued from page 49] 


He is a feature writer. Stunts, cows, air- 
plane flights, exploits are never his con- 
cern. He sits in his office and writes pieces, 
writes them so well that his copy appears 
frequently in all the best newspapers. So 
he is a specialist, a feature writer. But 
chiefly, Mr. Jones is a specialist on kisses. 
He has made a career of kisses, from 
Beverly Bayne and Francis X. Bushman’s 
pioneer embraces to Ann Sheridan’s 
soulful busses, He has deep filing cabinets 
teeming with kiss lore. Sapient Mr. 
Jones discovered years ago that writing 
about kisses was easy and profitable. 
Now this sounds like narrowing the field 
enough, but Mr. Jones, a wizard for 
economy, went even further. He an- 
nounced one day that kisses were a pain 
in the neck, that screen players did not 
actually like to kiss each other. And that 
is the burden of virtually every story he 
writes today, He never, of course, forgets 
to mention the name of a Warner 
Brothers picture near the beginning of 
his widely published stories. 

Mr. Jones seldom goes on the sets and 
has personally observed very few kisses 
in the past few years. Occasionally, to 
vary his pace, he thumps out a smart 
essay on some of the little people on the 
back lot—the man who makes spider- 
webs, the man who makes barnacles (for 
the undersides of ships), or the girl who 
screams for stars whose decibels are weak. 


Across the hall from Mr. Jones is a 
character named Bob Fender, a brilliant 
publicist who can write but seldom does. 
His chief distinction is wit and a fecund 
imagination, Casually, as if he had just 
become privy to the astounding informa- 
tion, he informs correspondents of the 
newsworthy folk-ways of his stars. Miss 
Sheridan is raising pigs. Mr. Grant is 
collecting funnypapers for wounded 
Marines. Miss Davis lost a valuable ring 
several years ago, and it turned up this 
noon in her soup. Errol Flynn has 
bought a farm in Burma, where he in- 
tends to breed cats. 

Looming over such performers is a 
publicity director who has two secretaries, 
an assistant and his secretary, and, 
usually, incipient stomach ulcers, A pub- 
licity director is a driven man, caught 
between the insistent demands of his 
producers for more and more publicity 
of the kind that sells pictures, and the 
inability of anybody to supply that much 
publicity. His job is to correlate the day's 
grist of fantasy, fact and humdrum, to 
winnow the selling ideas, to set the pace, 
and to direct the exploits. He is impor- 
tant, harassed and worried, 

He should know, for instance, as 
Robert S$. Taplinger did know, that a 
one-paragraph pink memo suggesting 
that Ann Sheridan be dubbed the 
“Oomph Girl’ was worth a million 
dollars, He should also know, as some 
publicity director did not know, that a 
publicist who wanted to call Lew Cody 
the “Butterfly Man” was murdering Mr. 
Cody. “Oomph” made Sheridan, and 
“Butterfly” killed Cody at the box office. 
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Publicity directors are well-paid for 
their headaches, S. Charles Einfeld, until 
recently vice-president in charge of .ad- 
vertising and publicity for Warner 
Brothers, made $156,000 a year. Howard 
Strickling of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
makes $91,000. Harry Brand of Twenti- 
eth-Century-Fox makes $75,000. Perry 
Leiber of RKO, Alex Evelove of Warner 
Brothers, George Brown of Paramount, 
and Paul McNamara of Selznick receive 
between $500 and $750 a week each. They 
are worth every cent of it. 

Under these publicity directors are 
unit men, feature writers, planters, 
and numerous others. They too are 
well-paid, according to the standards of 
any honest vice-president of a good- 
sized bank. There are three classifications: 
apprentices, whose minimum is $28.50 a 
week, juniors at $65, and seniors at $110, 
but nobody in his right mind ever works 
for the minimum in Hollywood. Senior 
publicists average $135 a week, and many 
are making as much as $250. 

Most of them are ex-newspapermen. 
Most of them, save for a few joyful ex- 
troverts who love the work, are unhappy. 
Most of them yearn to write novels, plays, 
or screenplays, but few do. Few could. 
As one distressed publicist put it: 

“Your brain gets used to short-cuts, to 
short, quick thinking. It’s impossible after 
a few years of this to endure rugged, 
long-range concentration. You do every- 
thing NOW, and expect to see it in the 
paper tomorrow.” 

But for sheer occasional brilliance, 
they are astounding, They are the aptest 
literary apes in the world, capable of 
turning out on short notice facsimilies of 
any other writer's style, fit to print. Their 
copy appears frequently in national 
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“You're a go-getter, Davis. 


magazines when it becomes necessary for 
them to write, on assignment, articles 
carrying the by-lines of their producers, 
directors, or stars. (A notable political 
commentary appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post early in 1945. It was signed 
by Humphrey Bogart. The author was 
Bill Rice, a press agent.) 

The press agents are organized, trade 
union-wise, like every other craft in 
Hollywood, their organization being the 
Screen Publicists Guild. A small per- 
centage of conservatives would prefer to 
maintain their union as a gentlemen’s 
professional club, but more ardent mem- 
bers prevail. 

The Guildsmen are considerably more 
left of center than was their major hero, 
the late President Roosevelt, whom they 
came to admire not only as a politico 
but as a publicist. The Guild is an 
affiliate of CIO, chartered under the 
Paperhangers and Painters. 

By and large, the great majority of 
these press agents are peonally con- 
servative. Working from 9 to 6, five and 
a half days a week, they consume less 
whisky than most newspapermen and 
tend to consider the parties and enter- 
tainments which they concoct for the 
press a bore. They have a remarkable 
tendency, for Hollywood people, toward 
monogamy and home owning, and are 
cynically disposed toward glamor. Better 
reimbursed, year in and year out, than 
their Broadway opposite numbers, they 
operate on a national scale, as against a 
local approach. 

The best press agents are ex-news- 
papermen, but the best newspapermen. 
are not always even passable press agents. 
The newspaperman, trained to demand 
facts, is often unhappy and handicapped 


I’m going to let you have that $10 raise.” 


when called upon to dream. Dick 
Williams, for instance, a sports writer of 
considerable renown and talent, was a 
dismal flop as a publicist; he wrote like 
Dick Williams and found it impossible 
to write like Louella Parsons, ever. 

A former. newspaperman who made 
good in spectacular fashion is Russell 
Birdwell, who came from the Hearst 
papers. Birdwell, who directed the 
alleged national search for Scarlett 
O'Hara, once had an imitation of an 
Oriental rug painted six blocks long on 
the streets of Culyer City to promote The 
Garden of Allah. He had a flag-pole 
sitter perch atop a sixty-foot pole in front 
of the Carthay Circle, "and when that 
failed to attract attention, had a blonde 
extra girl scream at him from the pave- 
ment, pretending to be the wife who 
wanted him to come down and go home. 
When that failed, Birdwell callously dis- 
lodged his employe with a fire hose and 
got onto the front pages. For Nothing 
Sacred, Birdwell had a curvaceous lady 
ride the streets, apparently nude, astride 
a white horse. He topped that one in 


San Francisco when he had Slapsie Maxie, 


Rosenbloom appear, claim the Godiva 
was his affianced, and shout to the press 
that he considered the escapade in poor 
taste. He said Godiva had to choose be- 
tween him and the horse. Godiva made 
the newsworthy choice. 

Two of Birdwell’s recent clients were 
K. T. Stevens and Toni Seven. Miss 
Stevens, daughter of the director, Sam 
Wood, called herself Katharine Stevens 
in a laudable attempt to avoid capitaliz- 
ing on her sire’s name. Her friends called 
her Katie. Birdwell, hired to do some- 
thing about a career which was rapidly 
mounting to the proportions of a small 
hill of beans, bent a quick ear to the 
“Katie.” Dragging his client to court, he 
changed her name to “K. T.” and on 
that oddity, plus an eye-catching photo- 
graph, attracted so much attention for his 
protegee that her fortunes immediately 
picked up. Sam Wood cheerfully paid 
$20,000 for Dr. Birdwell’s prescription. 


No one knows, at this writing, 
whether Miss Toni Seven is a threat to 
Ingrid Bergman and Bette Davis or not. 
All that is well-known about her is her 
name, which Birdwell invented. She has 
never appeared in a picture, but is bound 
to make it sooner or later under the sheer 
impetus of publicity, Birdwell has 
another client, a Miss ‘Jane Russell, who 
until recently was probably the most 
carefully nurtured non-actress in history, 
the subject of more than seventy-five 
national magazine articles and of 
hundreds of thousands of pin-up pictures 
before she ever appeared in a picture. 

Some of the techniques of this practi- 
tioner are extraordinary. When he quit 
David O. Selznick, he opened a private 
office and offered his services to clients at 
$25,000 a year. He got six takers at once, 
there being plenty of people in Holly- 
wood who can afford nothing but the 
most expensive, and has never cut his 
rates. He has dropped clients who were 
rude to his telephone girl and let word 
of that gesture leak out. A Birdwell leak 
is tantamount to a broadside and his 
fame spread. He dictates what his 
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NOTICE 


From this date I have ceased to act 
as Kingston's official dog killer. Long 
may all dogs live, 

Teo Harver 

P.S.—I have killed 13 dogs during my 

official capacity, and as I am a little su- 

perstitious, I feel that I must kill just 

one more dog—which I will at the first 

opportunity. 

—from the Caldwell County (Mo.) News, 
submitted by Carl Bonar, Kansas Cily, Mo. 


During the war I served 
ist (Shore-Patrol) in the Navy, stationed in 
San Francisco, We were quartered in the 
King George hotel and my roommate was 
(on off-duty hours) constantly hitting the 


jug. I, an amateur violinist, would often- 
_ sooth my jaded spirits by practice... . One 
night my mate came in with a heavy cargo, 


a bad starboard list, and staggered uncer- 
tainly to his bed. He sat on the edge of it 
and looked balefully at me. I was playing 
exercises with wild abandon, giving scant 
heed to anything else. Presently, he seemed 
to get me in focus and appreciate my efforts. 

“Johnny, it’s awful hard to play a fiddle, 
in’t it?” 

“Yes, Bill,’ I said, “it's a very difficult 
instrument.” He pondered a moment, then: 
“Ya know, sometimes I wish it wash impos- 
sible.’—Archer R. Johnston, Glendale, Calif. 


A member of the Missouri State Legisla- 
constantly being needled by one of 
recing colleagues. The member 
waited with great patience for the day that 
he could strike back. This harb-tongued 
individual arose one day from the floor and 
addressed the legislator whom he had been 
verbally beating to the floor. 

“Sir,” he said, “the news hi 


just come to 


me that you are a veterinarian. Is that 


true?” 
“Yes,” drawled the legislator. 
ill?"—Frank Maher, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Are you 


AU. S. destr 
into a recently se 


x was steaming its way 
ed harbor in Europe not 
long after D and the newly established 
coastal defense batteries were still a little 
jittery. From the shore signal station a 


blinker light flashed the recognition signal 
for the day, calling for an answering signal 
from the incoming “can.” No reply came 
from the signal bridge of the destroyer as 
she continued into the channel. Another 
peremptory flashing from the shore station 
was ignored by the slim craft. Following 
standard procedure, the shore battery fired 
a shell across her bow, final warning before 
letting go a salvo at the ship. Activity was 
then discerned on the destroyer’s signal 
bridge, and to the shore station a blinking 
light spelled out: “M-I-S-S-E-D.” 

—Herbert Kadison, Ex-Lt. (jg) USNR., 

Bronx, N. Y. 


am a respectable maiden lady—that is, I 
was before this episode—and live alone in a 
secluded cottage. Going to Denver recently 
to visit for a couple of weeks, I recalled 
there had been reports of prowlers in our 
canyon, so I decided to leave the clothesline 
full of clothes to give to potential snoopers 
the appearance of someone being home, My 
sister and her husband, living in another 
state, had sent me a trunk of discarded 
clothing to make quilts and rugs. I dug 
through the trunk and hung the clothesline 
full of whatever I found, including several 
suits of men’s underwear and shirts. 

On returning from Denver I was alarmed 
to see the line empty, But on the back porch 
I saw the clothes stacked neatly—the men’s 
underwear folded on top. The note at- 
tached was from Mary pat pias, a couple of 
puritanical acquaintances, and read: “Dear 
Ruth—We came to visit. Sorry we missed 
seeing you. Your clothes are dry, so we have 
brought them in. It looks like rain.” 


—Ruth Connell, Bailey, Colo. 


Along the upper reaches of the Big Sandy, 
Brother Scanlan was a Free Baptist preacher 
of force and good deeds. One spring, he 
held a revival meeting and gathered many 
converts to the fold. When the time for 
baptizing came the ice had not gone out, so 
Brother Scanlan broke the ice and waded 
into the water, followed by his first candi- 
date. Unfortunately the latter was a large 
man and when the good preacher ducked 
him the man slipped under the ice and 
floated away down the river. Undismayed, 
Baptizer Scanlan turned to the crowd on the 
bank, lifted his head and cried, “One brother 
gone to glory. Hallelujah! Amen—Next!” 


—L. W. Bryce, Ronceverte, W. Va. 
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actresses may or may not wear, with 
whom they may be seen at the Players, 
and sometimes dismisses their boy 
friends as not being good public rela- 
tions. 

Birdwell makes $300,000 a year, al- 
though he injured himself in 1944 by 
taking on King Carol of Rumania as 
client. His campaign publicized Bird- 
well more than it publicized Carol, which 
was not unusual, since Birdwell clients 
often play second fiddle to the maestro, 
but he was unable to convince the 
American press that Rumania’s ex- 
monarch was a savory character. Carol 
remained in Mexico, unable to enter this 
country, and Birdwell lost face. 

On the other hand, Birdwell can 
claim credit for the all-time best public 
relations story out of Hollywood. He 
dropped into Carole Lombard’s dressing 
room one morning just as a foreign 
director was finishing a tirade against the 
income tax. Miss Lombard, with forth- 
right good sense, attacked the director as 
an ungrateful fool and said that she, who 
a few years ago was worth nothing, was 
very happy to pay her taxes. 


Birdwell picked up a telephone and 
gave out a statement to the United Press 
in Miss Lombard’s name. The resultant 
publicity about the star who was glad 
to pay taxes was featured nationally, did 
Miss Lombard an enormous amount of 
good, and is still considered the most 
valuable single public relations gesture 
ever made on behalf of the motion pic- 

, ture industry. Birdwell confesses that he 
never would have been able to think up 
an idea so simple and so brilliant as that 
one, 

Most publicity men agree that S. 
Charles Einfield of Warner Brothers was 
one of the top men in their field. Einfeld, 
who has neyer been with any other com- 
pany, started years ago at the level of 
office boy, won great influence in his 
studio, biggest in the world, and was a 
sagacious, cool, and daring operator who 
seldom muffed the main chance. He in- 
vented world premieres. 

This idea is simple, the execution 
elaborate. A world premiere can, of 
course, be held anywhere with reason- 
able success, if it is publicized, arc-lighted, 
written about, and if enough press can be 
induced to attend. But to see a world 
premiere in the Einfeld manner, you first 
induce your producer to make a picture 
with the proper title. The proper title is 
a place name. Dodge City, for instance. 

The Hollywood press corps is then 
invited to board a twenty-car special 
train and travel luxuriously to Dodge 
City to see the world premiere of Dodge 
City. Care is taken that advance men 
have inspired beard-growing contests, 
have arranged for cowboys to shoot six- 
guns at the train a few miles out of town, 
and have set up other irresistible sitting 
ducks for feature writers. When their 
stories are filed, they all bear the date- 
line Dodge City. It isn’t necessary for 
them even to mention the picture. Vir- 
ginia City and Santa Fe were other Ein- 
feld premieres. 

When Einfeld world-premiere’d 
Yankee Doodle Dandy in Hollywood, he 
needed no dateline. He had the United 
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States Treasury Department, the Army, 
the Navy, and every newspaper and press 
association correspondent working for 
him. Stories went out to the nation 
daily for more than a month in advance 
of the showing. It was all very compli- 
cated before the premiere wound up in a 
blaze of light and publicity, but the de- 
vice was simplicity itself: Einfeld charged 
no admittance to the theatre for the 
premiere—but let anybody in free who 
bought a $10,000 War Bond. 

This is publicity at the top. Einfeld 
sold his picture to a national audience 
and also sold more than five million 
dollars worth of bonds. 

One Einfeld stunt had nauseating 
repercussions. For the premiere of The 
Sea Wolf, he took all the town’s corre- 
spondents and the picture’s stars aboard 
the S. S. America from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, screening the stormy film 
at sea. A gentle, sickening swell began 
just as The Sea Wolf went on, By the 
end of eight reels, more than half the 
audience considered the enterprise a fate 
worse than death, and lurched en masse 
for the rails. 

In lower echelons, the results are often 
as amusing. Bryan Foy, a few years ago, 
made a motion picture called Elysia. It 
was about a nudist colony. It was a cheap 
picture and did not attract much at- 
tention. 

Mr. Foy, as a desperate dodge, 
arranged for a pair of nudists at a neigh- 
boring Los Angeles colony.to get married 
and invited the press to attend, The press 
perked up at this and coyered the inter- 
esting social event opulently, but this 
story concerns what happened to a re- 
porter for the Herald-Express, a lean 
and dignified gent named Vern Parten. 
‘Mr. Parten and his photographer were 
embarrassed when the nudists at the 
portals of the colony demanded that they 
undress before entering the premises. 

“We can't,” said Mr. Parten, ‘‘We have 
to have the tools of our trade with us— 
paper, pencils, photograph plates, things 


. like that. We need pockets.” 


The nudists retired and thought it 
over. 

“All right,” they said, “We see your 
point. You may wear vests.” 


Mr. Parten set forth later that he ad- 
mired nudism, that he saw in it nothing 
indecent or prurient, and that it was 
probably healthy. But, he states, a man 
wearing naught but a vest is indubitably 
the most obscene-looking animal alive. 

Occasions frequently arrive when 
hard-working publicists lack a source on 
which to hang their fables, At such times, 
they are not beyond creating fabulous 
characters, and several of their dream- 
people have become nationally famous. 
J. M. Waldeck and Dr. Fraime Sertoro- 
dos, for instance, are two mythical men 
with whose various exploits readers may 
be familiar. 

Dr. Sertorodos was an eminent Trans- 
ylvanian expert on necromancy and 
lycanthropy, birthed in an idle brain cell 
by Whitney Bolton to publicize a mystery 
story. Dr. Sertorodos, it was announced, 
was professor of Necromancy and Dae- 
monology at Lzurn University, Trans- 
ylvania. He became famous. First, he 


invented a super-sensitive film, panchro- 
geist, which would photograph 
ecto-plasms, and this was solemnly hailed 
by the trade press. His collection of skulls, 
stored in a Lzurn crypt, was unfortu- 
nately bombed by American aviators. Dr. 
Sertorodos mourned because one of the 
skulls was that of John the Baptist. 

When Fraime was reported to be in 
America, everybody wanted to inter- 
view him. The Associated Press de- 
manded pictures, and a Saturday Evening 
Post writer was planning an article. The 
Los Angeles Times headlined that Fraime 
had been signed to a seven-year contract 
at Columbia. 


By this time, most of the town’s top 
publicists were privy to the hoax and sat 
back cynically to see Columbia get out 
of it. It was absurdly easy. Columbia 
simply announced that Dr. Fraime 
Sertorodos had been killed in the circus 
fire at Hartford, while looking at the 
panthers. 

Waldeck survives. You may know him 
too. He is the Montana sheep rancher 
who started to carve a sixty-foot statue 
of Olivia de Havilland on the side of a 
mountain. He is the street car conductor 
in St. Louis who has 3,000 pictures of 
Bing Crosby, and he is the barber in 
Weaverville, Calif., who sued Warner 
Brothers because, when the studio sent a 
company there to make a picture, every- 
body in Weaverville started a beard in 
order to get extra-work, Mr. Waldeck’s 
business was ruined, and he asked 
restoration of six weeks wages—$32.50. 

Waldeck is the child of Danny Main- 
waring, now a screen writer, and Harry 
Neimeyer of Columbia publicity. He has 
been quiet recently. 

Another flack has the grace to confess 
that he didn’t know what he was 
precipitating when he telephoned press 
services from Death Valley that Bette 
Davis had sat on a cactus plant. Forty- 
nine cactus spines were extracted from 
her derriere by Dr. Paul McWilliams, 
the press agent said. It was the mind’s- 
eye picture of the extraction, of course, 
that sold the story. It went out over 
wires, radio and telephoto, and was pub- 
lished on front pages across the nation. 
Miss Davis does not tolerate phony stories 
about herself. The press agent who told 
the bald lie about her behind risked 
instant dismissal. But Bette decided to be 
amused, hid herself from the press for a 
few days, and never denied the fabri- 
cation, 

The cactus story, which took five min- 
utes to invent and to plant with the wires 
at a cost not exceeding $2.50, was one 
of the year’s best campaigns. To the 
studio selling The Bride Came C.O.D., 
it was easily worth several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Any press agent can get anybody's 
name in the paper. The art, science, or 
technique of press agentry is to create 
or to direct newsworthy events or quo- 
tations which will do the clients good. 
Hollywood press agents, for all their care- 
less raptures, succeed amazingly well. 
They will do even better, and be even 
funnier, as slackening restrictions allow 
them more newsprint. 
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Tycoon of the Tubs 
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every time they bought something. Citi- 
zens in that part of New England hadn't 
seen any cartwheels for decades and 
within 24 hours they were being treas- 
ured as souvenirs throughout Portsmouth 
and Kittery, New Hampshire. 

This experiment was so successful that 
Rand continued paying off his people in 
cartwheels for three more weeks. 

Once Ken bought 2,000 toy balloons 
with the name and telephone number of 
his company on them to distribute to the 
local aheol kids. At noon one day he 
gave away hundreds of these at the Kit- 
tery schoolhouse. The exploding balloons 
disrupted classes for the rest of the day. 
His partner, Police Chief Smart, got so 
many complaints that he threatened to 
place Rand under arrest as a peace-dis- 
turber if he gave away any more in his 
district. 


Another year Rand put on a show for 
the grange which he felt certain would 
offend no one. This was a “pig wrestling” 
match in which eight football players and 
other local athletes wrestled in an arena 
in front of the fair hall for the privilege 
of catching seven small pigs. While the 
strong boys were demonstrating head- 
locks and flying mares two of them fell 
on a pig, killing it. For a week, Ken 
trembled in anticipation of a visit from 
the local branch of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Rand's early life started in a big house 
down by the railroad tracks. Ken and his 
brother, Floyd, lived there with their 
mother, who made her living by taking in 
boarders and working out by the day and 
doing washing for other people. Says 
Ken about this part of his life, “Some self- 
made men boast of being born on the 
wrong side of the tracks. I was practically 
brought up on the tracks.” 

During World War I his mother 
worked in the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
and sent Ken to high school. During his 
first term the principal caught Ken flirt- 
ing with a blond student in the hall and 
sent him home. He was told not to come 
back until he could bring his mother 
with him. Ashamed to tell his mother, he 
got a job driving a grocery wagon, then 
became a telegraph messenger boy. 

Later, Mrs. Rand worked as a house- 
keeper in the Rockingham Hotel in 
Portsmouth and talked the manager into 
appointing Ken the night clerk. The job 
of trying to sleep days and work nights 
and play cards with the bell boys in be- 
tween soon made him tired of this ex- 
istence. So Mother got the Rockingham's 
manager, M. P. M. Jacobs, to get Ken a 
job as a cashier in a Tampa Bay hotel 
in Tampa, Florida. 

It was there that Ken met and married 
Ethel Steele. Their small savings were 
spent on a belated honeymoon after Ken 
finished the job at the end of the season. 
In fact, says Ken, they had to wire to 
Portsmouth for part of their fare home. 

The young bridegroom spent the next 
few years working for $16 to $20 a week 
at a dozen different jobs; moving man, 


truck driver, garage mechanic, book-caser 
in a book bindery, and the like. He first 
discovered his personality had a business 
value when he became the driver of a 
laundry truck. 

In four months, from a cold start in a 
new suburban territory, Ken managed 
to build a $250-per-week route. He 
turned this route over to another man 
and in a few more months built a $300 
route. This was a considerable achieve- 
ment because house-to-house salesmen 
were swarming all over New England 
during the early twenties and housewives 
had got into the habit of refusing to open 
their doors to strange men. 

Rand beat that situation by waving a 
telegram as he rang each bell. Admitted 
to the house, he'd put the wire in his 
pocket, explaining politely that the mes- 
sage was for him and he was just reading 
it. To build up trade he would explain 
that his company was offering a $10 prize 
each week to the driver getting the most 
new customers and that he needed the 
money for doctor bills because his wife 
was going to have a baby. There was no 
such prize, but the part about the baby 
was true. 

Ken quit this job when refused a raise 
after a year. He'd been getting $25 per 
week. Almost immediately he became the 
manager, at $55 per week, of a laundry 
in.a Massachusetts town. 

“Two things about this job scared me,” 
he says. “I found out how little I knew. 
What was worse, in working for myself, 
I discovered I’d found the most irascible 
and unpredictable boss in the world.” 

Nevertheless, he lasted in the job until 
the business was sold to a man who 
wanted to run it himself. Something an 
old laundryman said convinced Ken he’d 
found a business with a future. 

“You could line up half the high school 
graduates in America tomorrow,” the 
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veteran told him, “without finding one 
who wants to go into the laundry game. 
Fellows just drift into it by accident. 
Anyone with something on the ball has 
to succeed in it.” 

Thinking it important to know some- 
thing about soap making, Rand got a job 
as a steamfitter’s helper, at 45 cents an 


, hour, in the huge Lever Brothers’ factory 


in Cambridge. Within fourteen months 
he was a master mechanic at $80 per 
week, but lost out after an argument with 
an older worker. 

He managed one or two New England 
laundries after that, but his most interest- 
ing job was running the small laundry 
of the Roney-Plaza Hotel, then the 
swankiest on Miami Beach. He had 
moved south for another try in warmer 
climate. 

The laundry habits of some of the rich 
and celebrated guests who stopped there 
astonished him. Whenever Tom Mix, 
the old cowboy star, sent down a batch 
of his famous rainbow shirts, he gave 
strict orders that all of the colored but- 
tons be taken off before each shirt was 
washed, then sewed on again. Mrs. S. S. 
Kresge, wife of the five-and-dime king, 
sent down boxes of forty to fifty pairs of 
stockings at a time, with orders to send 
back only those that were perfect. For 
months afterwards, Mrs. Rand and the 
laundry girls wore nothing but $10 per 
pair hosiery. Jack Dempsey each week 
had 22 to 35 silk shirts in his bundle. 
“The old champ must be the world’s 
greatest perspirer,” Ken told the staff. 

This time Rand managed to save $400 
while in Florida, augmented this with a 
few hundred dollars by selling a farm 
he’d bought while with Lever Brothers 
back in Cambridge, Mass. He was de- 
termined to go into business on his own. 
Looking back to his old neighborhood, 
he tried to buy a partnership in one or 


“I see poor Elmer had another blind date.” 


the other of the four big Portsmouth 
laundries then operating. 

None of them was interested, but back 
in Kittery, his former partner, Police 
Chief Smart, still was running a tiny wet 
wash outfit on the side. Rand bought a 
half interest in this outfit, which operated 
in an old milk house and had a truck for 
its biggest asset. Its only equipment was 
a tiny boiler and extractor, two small 
wooden washwheels. Out of the $50 
weekly business it was doing, the delivery 
boy on the truck got $12. more than 
either of his two bosses who split $20 be- 
tween them. 


Rand decided to change all that, and 
with one bold, brilliant stroke obtained 
the annual wash contract for the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard's hospital by putting 
in a low bid of $6,100. Then he discoy- 
ered he had to have $6,000 worth of 
equipment to handle the business. 

Raising $600 took him weeks; con- 
vincing manufacturers they should give 
him the equipment on a 10 per cent down 
basis, instead of the usual 33 and 14, took 
weeks more. Then he found out he'd 
saddled himself with $150 in monthly 
carrying charges. The hospital work oc- 
cupied only 20 per cent of the plant's 
capacity which meant the workers he was 
hiring would be sitting around idle most 
of the time. 

Jt was at this time that Ken took in 
Guile H. Ford, who has been with him 
eyer since, as a bookkeeper and part time 
driver and writer extraordinary of 
punch-line advertising for which Ken 
provides the ideas. He struggled for sev- 
eral tough years to achieve solvency. 
During that time the partners took only 
$15 each out of the business. Almost 
every Saturday night after paying off the 
help Ken would get out a finished bundle 
that hadn’t been delivered so he could 
deliver it personally to have the money 
for food for Sunday dinner for his family. 

Rand lost no time in starting work on 
the series of stunts that finally got him 
out from behind the eight ball. 

Armed with home-made charts, he 
visited every women’s club for miles 
around, lecturing on “How to Preserve 
the Life of Your Dollar.” 

The women were invited to visit the 
old milk house and explore its wonders 
for themselves. As a special inducement, 
Rand offered to give each visiting 
woman's pet charity a 25-cent donation. 
On the Friday afternoons when they 
would come he'd have all the girls put on 
spotless white costumes, which later were 
stored away carefully for the following 
week when other callers would come. 

Rand considers an exhibit he displayed 
at the grange fair one year his exploita- 
tion masterpiece. This was a closed-in 
affair with a “teaser” title on a banner, 
“The Evolution of Woman.” It had four 
sections. The first was labeled 1400 A, D. 
and showed a woman beating some Ro- 
man togas on rocks along side a pond. 
The Roman Empire had collapsed more 
than a thousand years before this date, 
but nobody seemed to notice the error. 
The second revealed a woman of 1850 
slaving away over a wash tub with an 
old fashioned hand-wringer attached. 

For the third section Rand had found 
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the most decrepit-looking mechanical 
washing machine in New England, 
showed an unfortunate woman  strug- 
gling to run it while water and dirty 
clothes slopped over on the floor. The 
last tableau revealed Mrs. Rand, herself, 
dressed in evening clothes, lolling ele- 
gantly in a neat sitting room with a 
bridge table set up behind her. At her 
feet was a tidy package of laundry from 
the Kittery, with the laundry’s telephone 
number written prominently on a not 
exactly invisible telephone pad. 

By 1935, he had established himself as 
a solid citizen. Even when he was broke 
and working 13 hours a day in the laun- 
dry, he'd been a furious joiner of local 
organizations. He had a business worth 
$25,000 with liabilities well under con- 
trol, was drawing a fat salary, but shoot- 
ing back most of the profits into his firm. 

It was at this point that Ken did one 
of the most surprising things of his life. 
He asked his first wife for a divorce— 
which she gave him. Ken turned over 
his stock in the business to his wife and 
daughter and moved to Springfield, 
Mass., and took a job as a laundry driver 
at $27 per week. 

The lanky laundryman always had a 
romantic streak in his nature and was 
rather taken by the idea of starting his 
career all over again. However, he had 
only been on the job three or four days 
when the boss of the plant recognized 
him. Hearing Ken's story he told him 
he was dissatisfied with his present man- 
ager, made Ken manager of the plant. 

After a year in Springfield, Ken mar- 
ried Doris Hathaway and moyed to New 
Haven where a $6,000 per year job had 
been offered him, managing a million- 
dollar company. Through  ballyhoo 
campaigns with the advertising manager 
of the concern, which included a series o} 
“Watch Us Work” parties, Ken says busi- 
ness increased 20 per cent, but he re- 
signed after two and one-half years when 
the owners refused to boost his salary to 
$8,000. 

It was then that Rand became a doctor 
to inadequately managed laundries at 
$50 per day. He rescued many New Enp- 
land laundries by solving production 
problems and eliminating bottle-necks. 


Ken then moved on westward. and 
for a year worked for the largest laundry 
in the middle west as a production man. 
trying to consolidate two firms into one 
business. After working a year at a fine 
salary, and saving some money, he de- 
cided to return to Springfield. 

On his new capital Ken opened a laun- 
dry with a partner. Ahout this time he 
got an emergency call from Mrs. Rand, 
the first, back in Kittery, that things were 
not going so good. Arriving in Kittery, 
Ken found that in his five years’ absence 
the company’s trade had shrunk about 
25 to 30 per cent and its liabilities were 
on the point of exceeding the assets. After 
going over the situation with Mrs. Rand 
and his partner, he tried to run both 
plants, traveling back and forth on the 
railroad, as best he could. 

This, however, could not work out well 
as, Ken will attest, he spent most of his 
time commuting. He made a business 
arrangement which is probably unique 


in business history. His first wife agreed 
to return stock to him on an equal basis 
if Ken would come back and manage the 
business. That brings us to the third 
phase of Ken’s business experience which 
brought him back to Kittery with his 
original Mr. Ford as a part stock-holder 
and his first wife and himself. 

It goes without saying that Ken lost 
considerable money when he had to let 
go of the Springfield plant. He then 
bought out a faltering laundry in Ports- 
mouth, moved the Kittery equipment 
into the old brewery building which 
housed the plant. He consolidated the 
seven delivery routes of the two laun- 
dries into five, cut the outside costs about 
40 per cent by doing this and also by 
having the drivers pick up the current 
week's wash at the same time as delivery. 


That was in 1940, The combined 
business was then doing about $1,500 a 
week with less than 6 per cent profit. This 
wasn't enough to carry interest and other 
charges that Ken had run up in combin- 
ing the two businesses. 

In 1942, Rand had the weekly business 
up to $2,000 with an 8 per cent profit. 
He now averages $2,300 a week. 

Reviving his old company, Rand con- 
siders his greatest feat as a laundry doc- 
tor. One of his biggest factors was his 
handling of labor. 

Rand always has claimed to be the first 
man in the laundry business to give as 
many employe benefits as his workers 
now have. These include vacations with 
pay, rest periods in the morning and af- 
ternoon, lunches, phonograph records 
played over a loud speaker system while 
employes work, employes’ insurance, free 
loans, without interest, from the com- 
pany and many little things. 

Once every two weeks Ken has a heart- 
to-heart talk with his 45 employes. He 
takes them into his confidence about 
management problems, gets up charts 
showing how every dollar that comes into 
his laundry is split up. 

One idiosyncrasy of Rand’s never fails 
to strike visitors as curious; that is the 
extreme economy with which he operates 
and lives. 

Despite the prosperity of his firm (his 
Colonial Laundry is now worth $85,000 
which is big for a business of that kind 
in a town of 12,000), it is still housed in 
the ancient red brick brewery. Rand, his 
second wife and two children, live in a 
frame house next door to the plant. 

Despite the big salary he draws each 
week, Rand has no car of his own, and 
he and Mrs. Rand drive merrily all oyer 
Portsmouth in one of his trucks. Un- 
suspecting out-of-towners who accept 
Rand’s offer of a ride to the railway sta- 
tion find themselves perched precariously 
on a sack of unwashed shirts, handker- 
chiefs and bedsheets, with their knees 
banging against their chin. 

When Rand wanted a private office he 
built one himself, attaching it to the rear 
of his Portsmouth store where customers 
living in Portsmouth drop their laundry 
and pick it up at a saving of 15 per cent. 

Even Ken’s close friends are baffled by 
these economical ways of his, because he’s 
otherwise such a fast man with a buck, 
lending money to his employes without 


interest or security, letting them use his 
trucks to take their families on Sunday 
excursions. 

“By operating and living cheaply,” he 
explains, “I'm taking out insurance 
against ending up on the railway tracks 
where I started life.” 

Rand tells men who want to go into 
the laundry business, “I’m a hell of a guy 
to talk, but you should have from $5,000 
to $15,000 capital before you set up a 
plant. I can't imagine anyone wanting 
to start as I did’on a button unless he 
likes the idea of almost starving for at 
least a year and a half.” 

His rules are: 

1. Work in some one else’s laundry for 
at least a year to make sure you want to 
go into the business. You can get by with 


$5,000 in your home town if the competi- 
tion is not too stiff; need $10,000 in a 
city where you’re known but where the 
competition is pretty tough. But even on 
the $15,000 you should only plan to keep 
about a $25 salary for yourself. 

2, Absolutely essential is a_ well- 
founded knowledge of laundry figures 
and accounting. This is a business of 
many figures; small amounts and lots of 
them. You have to know your deals. 

3. Because this is a service industry, it 
is best if you’re community minded. You 
can get out of trouble easier when it 
comes if you're buddy-pals with the local 
businessmen. 

4. Don't waste your time shopping 
around for supplies. Otherwise, you'll 
spend valuable hours every month listen- 


ing to salesmen. They're interesting talk- 
ers, but your plant needs all your 
attention. I’ve been dealing with the 
same supply house for 10 years. That 
makes me a good customer. They'll give 
me plenty of credit when I need it. 

5. In this connection, always remem- 
ber that supplies only comprise 8 per 
cent of your expenses. Sixty-five per cent 
is for wages. You start with 10 per cent 
advertising. The overhead and outside 
expenses for gas, oil and repairs for your 
trucks take the rest. 

Rand points out that you can start a 
wet wash plant for much less capital, but 
says that the real money comes from fin- 
ished work. “It’s really a fascinating 
place, a laundry,” he declares, “although 
it mightn’t look so to an outsider.” « 


Conqueror of the Wilds 
[Continued from page 54] 


of transport, the Nor’Westers sent ma- 
terials across the Rockies by pack train, 
and from eastern Canada they shipped 
bark, cedar, gum and spruce roots around 
Cape Horn to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia by sailing ship. 

When Americans stole the birch-bark 
canoe they stole it completely. The can- 
vas canoe, familiar to everyone who has 
swung a paddle, is made exactly as a 
birchbark even to materials, with the one 
exception that canvas, painted and var- 
nished, is substituted for bark. All the 
white man contributed was superior ma- 
terials and workmanship. He built a 
canoe that is more solid and is uniform 
and symmetrical. The end result is that 
his craft will last longer and is swifter 
in the water, but it has less buoyancy 
and seaworthiness than the primitive 
craft. 

Nothing white men have built is so 
truly remarkable as the birchbark when 
we consider it was the product of a primi- 
tive people. It had unusual strength for 
its weight. It carried heavy loads, with- 
stood much abuse, and pound for pound 
and foot for foot it was probably the most 
seaworthy craft in history. During twelve 
years in Indian country I never heard 
of a native being drowned. 

White men build canoes upside down 
on solid metal molds and thereby obtain 
uniformity in size and shape and perfect 
symmetry. The Indian built his craft 
right side up and his only mold was two 
curved rows of stakes driven into the 
ground, These determined the size and 
shape of the canoe but, without solid 
controls and with opposing pressures of 
steam-bent ribs and stiff and tightly laced 
bark, the Indian never achieved true sym- 
metry or perfection of form. 

Bow or stern was always twisted a 
little to one side or the other and bulges 
and hollows appeared in the bottom and 
sides. 

Another fault of the birchbark, prob- 
ably due to inexperienced workmen, was 
the lack of a flat fore and aft floor. The 
very nature of the construction tended 
also to lift bow and stern. An Ojibway 
friend once made a canoe which must 


have got out of hand completely. Bow 
and stern were so high that neither was 
in the water when the canoe was not 
loaded. 

The Indian recognized, however, the 
necessity of certain shapes for various 
types of water, and the white man made 
canoes for many years before he under- 
stood the principle. Even today some 
manufacturers have no suspicion of it. 
A canoe used mostly on lakes should have 
a straight floor. That is, the keel should 
be a straight line. 

Such a craft is more easily handled 
in lake travel and keeps a straighter 
course in a cross wind. 

In rapids, where quick turns are to 
be made and the grip of the current is 
to be counteracted, bow and stern should 
be lifted. The keel should not be a 
straight line but a curve, with the ends 
three inches or so higher than the center. 
Most birchbarks have this shape and. 
while they are hard to handle in a 
wind, can be spun on a dime in white 
water. 


Gathering raw materials was quite a 
job. A birch tree eighteen or twenty 
inches thick provided a sheet of bark 
wide enough to stretch from gunwale to 
gunwale. The Indian cut down the tree 
and removed the bark in a single sheet. 
Ribs and planking, both of cedar, were 
split from a log. The planking was three 
to five inches wide and an eighth of an 
inch thick. If it did not split that thin, 
it was shaved and smoothed with the 
knife. Planks sixteen feet long, the usual 
length of an Indian’s canoe, were diffi- 
cult to split, so the builder overlapped 
the ends. 

The ribs were made of clear cedar 
about a quarter of an inch thick, per- 
haps three inches wide in the middle and 
narrowed at the ends. Each rib was a 
different length and shape and those in 
the bow and stern required much steam- 
ing and slow bending until they formed 
a bow only four or five inches wide. Each 
rib was really made to fit, not to pattern, 
and when it was finished it was placed 
between the rows of stakes and fastened 
to the gunwales. 

When the frame was completed the 
planking was laid over the ribs. It was 
seldom fastened but held more or less 
securely by the bark stretched over the 


whole. Small holes were cut in the edges 
of the bark and it was laced to the gun- 
wales with watap, the split roots of cedar 
or spruce. This was soaked before use 
until pliable. After it was in place it 
shrank and hardened and the gunwales 
of a good canoe were completely covered 
with it. This hardening and drawing 
of the watap held everything tightly and 
firmly. 

The Ojibway built a beautiful canoe 
and he built it in beautiful surroundings. 
I still have a vivid mental picture of an 
old canoe maker at work in Canada. He 
drove his stakes in the open, on a lake 
shore, in a level grassy spot. They were 
split cedar stakes, clean and fresh, and 
clean fresh cedar shavings, aromatic and 
light as feathers, curled around grass 
stems or drifted away on the breeze. 

High pressure industry couldn’t thrive 
here. The sun was warm, the view wholly 
of the north. The old man’s sure fingers 
and keen knife shaped ribs and thwarts, 
but he could always pause to light his 
pipe and tell a story. His wife, splitting 
spruce roots and tying them in neat 
skeins, giggled at a joke or scolded him 
for stretching the facts. 

After the old man had steamed the 
ribs and bent them, he tied them with 
watap to hold them in shape until they 
dried. The clean planking, glistening 
with that iridescence of newly split cedar, 
seemed too fragile to withstand the 
wrenching of rapids and shock of heavy 
seas. The great sheets of birch bark, white 
on the outside and red on the other, 
must be too soft to withstand the abuse 
to which a canoe is subjected. 

Canoes even sixteen feet long have 
been made with a single sheet of birch 
bark. Some white men preferred these 
because they considered them less liable 
to leak, being seamless. But a sheet that 
large could not be placed without wrin- 
kles, which formed big ridges across the 
bottom. These bumps and hollows had 
a serious effect on the speed of the canoe 
and the best canoes were made with two 
and generally three pieces of bark. A 
far better fit could be obtained, and if 
the pieces were well sewed together with 
watap and then pitched, there was little 
chance of leakage. 

The common impression of a birch- 
bark canoe is that the bark itself was 
fragile and easily torn or punctured. This 
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is not true. The bark is tough and is 
backed by planking and ribs. 

I once had to cross a large lake in late 
fall in an old birch-bark canoe. The lake 
had been frozen over, later wind had 
broken up the ice, and the water was 
very cold, ripe for a quick freezing. I 
knew it wouldn't freeze so long as the 
wind blew, but when three miles from 
shore the wind went down and in the 
glassy calm, ice began to form at once. 
That first thin ice is dynamite for a canoe, 
cutting it like a sharp knife. I have 
seen wooden canoes chewed through by 
it, and of course I thought the birch- 
bark would be torn to shreds. 


Paddling from the middle, I had 
bow and stern out of water, and the bow 
rode onto the thin ice and broke it. I felt 
I was paddling through floating razor 
blades and kept an eye on the bottom, 
expecting to see water come through at 
any moment. And there was no chance 
to swim. But water didn’t come through 
and when I reached shore -the first thing 
I did was to turn that canoe over to see 
how close a shave I'd had. There was 
not a scratch, not even a mark on the 
bark. 

A great many hours of labor were nec- 
essary in betnering materials and build- 
ing a birch-bark canoe, and yet the cost 
was always ridiculously low. A fur trader 
friend once bought twelve for $120. He 
ordered them one summer, not because 
he could use more than one or two or 
could sell them. The Indians had weath- 
ered a poor fur winter and he wanted 
to give them work. The canoes were 
not good. I never bought a canoe an 
Indian made to sell but always one he 
made for himself. 

Birch-bark canoes were built and used 
by people who never saw a chair, An 
Ojibway, man or woman, when at work 
in the wigwam or outside, sat on the 
inside of the lower legs. Try it. Kneel 
on the floor. Turn the feet in and past 
each other so the outside of the foot 
isdown, Then the hips rest on the inner 
sides of the feet and the thighs come 
down solidly on the calves. Don't stay 
long. Circulation will be shut off and 
the legs will cramp. 

But the Indian started in life sitting 
that way and he didn’t mind. You can 
get used to it. I have, though only in 
a canoe. It isn’t pleasant at first, but 
on several occasions I've been thankful 
I could sit there for hours on end. Nat- 
urally, when the first Indian got into 
the first canoe, he sat as he always had 
on land, and because of that fact, because 
the Ojibway never saw a chair, the birch- 
bark canoe became the safest small craft 
man has built. 

See how it works out. Take a nice fat 
squaw, weight about 170 pounds, and 
have her sit thus in the stern. In the 
bow her husband, smaller, sits the same 
way. They are so low the elbow of the 
arm holding the blade is outside the 
canoe. If they have any kids or baggage, 
they're also close to the bottom of the 
craft. So how are you going to get that 
canoe tipped over? 

Now look at a summer resort lake. The 
college boy taking his girl for a paddle 
sits on a seat hung just below the gun- 
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wale. One leg is bent under him and 
the other is thrust out uselessly in front. 
The girl is sitting about the same way, 
A greater share of the weight of each is 
above the gunwales. Both are sitting 
on the canoe. They're not part of it. 
If you loaded a seagoing craft in this 
manner it would never get out of harbor. 
That sort of paddling gave the canoe its 
bad name, and understandably. But. so 
far as I know, every canoe manufactured 
in the United States has seats. 
Canadians, wise to the ways of canoes, 
did not put seats in them until about 
thirty years ago, when they began to copy 
the Maine idea, and that undoubtedly 
for purely commercial reasons. Cana- 
dians, in fact, really improved on the 
birchbark when they placed thwarts in 
stern and bow. These were hung so low 


. there was just room to slip the feet back 


under them, You did not sit on the 
thwart. They made it too narrow for 
that. You knelt in the canoe and rested 
your hips against the thwart. If pad- 
dling in the stern, you fairly wedged 
yourself in. Your hips and thighs were 
against the sides, your knees found a firm 
rest on a rib. Your weight was not only 
far lower than with a seat but you really 
had a grip on the craft. You became part 
of it. You could swing it, hold it, feel 
its movements. You weren't paddling 
on it but in it. 

If I used a States canoe I always knelt 
in it with my hips against the edge of 
the seat. But the seat was too high. I 
couldn’t wedge myself down into the 
craft and take command of it. I still had 
a feeling I was outside the damned thing 
and not in or of it. 


In addition to its added safety, the 
Canadian seatless canoe permitted a con- 
siderable access of power in propulsion. 
If you paddle from a high seat you cannot 
use a muscle below the waist, and when 
you paddle thus you are putting the 
greatest strain on the most vulnerable 
part of the body, that between the ribs 
and the pelvic structure where the spine 
has to take all the twisting and grief. 
When you kneel in a canoe, with the 
hips resting against a thwart, you spread 
that strain down to the knees and can 
use the thigh muscles in paddling. The 
seat paddler can use only his arms and 
shoulders while the Canadian uses most 
of his body. He travels farther and 
faster with less strain. 

The canoe has always been a romantic 
symbol to Americans and that’s probably 
the reason so many editors are interested 
in it. Nearly every editor I meet has 
taken a canoe cruise and some do it year 
after year, which is probably a good thing 
for our magazines. One such genial and 
life-loving autocrat took his family into 
the wilderness and, despite a few aches 
between crown and toe, he felt quite a 
conceit for himself. At least he was get- 
ting some place. Toward evening the 
first day he headed for an island and 
found it occupied. An old woodsman 
was camped there. They got acquainted, 
as people do so easily in the bush, and 
the editor, trying to cover his pride with 
a very thin coat of reticence, up and 
said something to the effect that, for a 
greenhorn. he hadn't done so badly. 


“Yes,” the woodsman said, “when you 
were two miles away I noticed your tour- 
ist stroke.” 

We once called it the “college stroke,” 
that slow. leisurely recovery and long, 
slow pull. It’s all right for moonlight 
and a girl, but it doesn’t get you very far 
yery fast. The Ojibway in a birchbark 
had his own peculiar stroke, due largely 
to his low position, but that stroke em- 
bodied the essentials of good canoeman- 
ship. There was a lightning recovery, 
and he took forty or more strokes a min- 
ute, 

The “tourist” stroke can’t crowd in 
more than fifteen. Kathrene and I, pad- 
dling ten hours a day, always hit a pace 
above forty per minute. 


There's a trick in it, You fall forward 
on the stroke, use weight as well as 
strength, and you wind up with a thrust 
that snaps the paddle out and forward. 
In a small fraction of a second the paddle 
is biting again and the old shoulders are 
leaning into it. Such a stroke necessarily 
is shorter and the power is applied in a 
burst and not in a long effort. This is 
less wearying. 

And you travel faster. The “tourist” 
stroke entails a long steady pull, far to 
the front and far back. The canoe surges 
ahead, but in the long slow recovery the 
momentum sags appreciably. You must 
put a lot more weight into the next stroke 
to build up momentum again. With the 
quick stroke you never let the canoe slow 
down. From the knees, this stroke is 
easy and natural. From a high seat it 
is almost impossible. Also, it would break 
you in two. 

And what if you get in trouble when 
perched up there above the canoe and 
having no part in it? Like turning a 
bend and finding a nasty set of rips or 
rounding a point and meeting a 
heavy sea head-on? It is in such 
situations that the high-seat position 
and lack of grip on a canoe can be- 
come dangerous. 

Kathrene and I had a fine example of 
this on an 800-mile trip when going 
down a swift river, We'd gone up it, 
poling, fighting, crawling, days on end. 
On the way down we covered in fifty 
minutes the same stretch of water that 
had demanded ten hours to climb. We 
passed six upstream campsites in one 
day’s travel, and the thrill of that flight 
paid for all the labor. 

Near the end of the white water we 
oyettook a federal judge and a Yale stu- 
dent going down stream. They were 
perched high on seats. We were kneel- 
ing. Ahead of us rocks contracted the 
river to twenty feet, formed a “chute” 
much like the sluiceway of adam. The 
other canoe was leading and the power 
of that water flipped it into the air and 
spilled out men and baggage. We were 
right behind and didn’t ship a drop. We 
caught their packs before they sank and 
helped them ashore. We were in our 
canoe, a part of it. They were taking 
a ride on top, so of course the canoe left 
them. A canoe will always leave you, 
and may drown you, if you don’t get 
down in and become part of it. 
That's true no matter what the canoe’s 
made of. 
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at Anzio 
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black smoke billowed up from the tar- 
get. Just to make sure, the TD pumped 
six more shells into the smoking hulk. 
The third Jerry tank, in the meantime, 
scurried back toward its own lines. By 
the time our TD swung after her she 
was a good way off. 

About 100 yards ahead eight Germans 
leaped out of the ground and charged 
directly toward my foxhole. Lt. Eugene 
Castle, my executive officer, blazed away 
with his carbine. I yelled to the tank 
destroyer to use its machine gun. It had 
a 50-caliber gun that had to be operated 
from the outside. A sergeant climbed 
through the port, swung it into position 
and began spewing lead. The eight Ger- 
mans toppled over backwards. They fell 
dead less than twenty-five yards from my 
CP. Another squad of Germans came 
charging at us. A second sergeant, armed 
with a tommy gun, climbed out of the TD 
and fired a full clip at the Jerries. As 
he reloaded, a stream of bullets from a 
machine pistol hit him. 

The attack in my sector lasted for ex- 
actly forty-five minutes. E Company had 
the Jerries stopped cold. It hadn't yielded 
a single inch. The Germans did suc- 
ceed in driving a wedge into the left 
flank which was, for the time being, under 
control. 

The Jerries reorganized their lines 
while their artillery laid down another 
savage rolling barrage. For an hour it 
was suicide for any soldier to raise his 
head. Although we had held off the first 
attack, our position was very shaky. I 
was down to one heavy machine gun. The 
tank destroyer, out of ammunition, was 
lumbering back toward Anzio, I had 
lost about forty men in killed and 
wounded. There was urgent need: for 
weapons with which to combat the enemy 
tanks; and, having no time to bother with 
code, I sent my messages in the clear. 

“Have no anti-tank defenses left,” I 
radioed. “Request platoon of tank de- 
stroyers immediately.” 

The answer came back in code ‘“Can- 
not expect before dark.” 

“Still holding out and will continue to 
hold until further orders.” 

Lt. Col. James, acting regimental com- 
mander, got on the radio. “You have 
the entire Mediterranean air fleet coming 
down,” he said. 

When the German artillery barrage 
lifted, their infantrymen streamed across 
the open fields in the face of our murder- 
ous crossfire. Panzer units fanned out 
from the road and moved up to the front 
line foxholes, halting just under the sky 
line so as not to be visual targets and 
firing point blank at the men in the 
trenches. Two of my squads were quickly 
wiped out. 

A tank pulled up in front of my third 
platoon and, firing from a 30-yard range, 
landed a shell in front of a foxhole. The 
explosion buried two soldiers. A clean- 
cut second lieutenant from New Hamp- 
shire, Bernard Brown, jumped out of 


his foxhole and ran to their rescue. He 
dropped to his knees and tried desper- 
ately to dig them free with his trench 
shovel. The tank’s single big gun fired 
point blank at him. The shell scored a 
direct hit. 

Company G, perched on the forward 
slope of the shale ridge that was the roof 
of the Caves of Pozzolana, mowed down 
hundreds of German soldiers. At one 
point the charging enemy ran in con- 
verging columns and the deadly machine- 
gun fire formed a huge cross with their 
bodies. In one open field alone there 
were more than 200 bodies. But they 
came on in such strength that the posi- 
tion was overrun and Lt. Joe Robertson, 
Longmont, Colo., called artillery down 
on himself. Some of our men were killed 


‘but the Jerries, being more exposed, 


suffered terrible losses. The Germans 
pressed home their attack in the face of 
the withering fire, and two badly- 
shattered platoons of Company G re- 
treated to the safety of the caves. 

A German Red Cross half-track came 
up to Lt. Jeremiah Moore, platoon 
leader. A Jerry medics captain stepped 
out and asked if he could arrange a hall- 
hour truce in which to pick up the 
wounded and bury the dead. A runner 
relayed the message to me and I gave 
appro A rescue squad dug away at 
the foxhole where thé two soldiers were 
buried, but they were already dead. 


At precisely one second past thirty 

minutes the German batteries opened up 
again. One of the shells scored a square 
hit on a house near which some of my 
men were dug in. The walls collapsed 
outward and buried five soldiers. Three 
anti-tank corporals, Eugene Teyssier of 
Cecil, Pa., Chester Roller of Clover, Va., 
and John Hirschfield of Sedgwick, Colo., 
ran to their rescue. With shells falling 
around them, they dug with bare hands 
and helmets until the five men were res- 
cued. In the early afternoon tanks 
fanned out across the open field again 
and poured shells into our lines. The 
battalion’s entire heavy weapons com- 
pany was now wiped out. There wa’ 
drone of motors overhead. I looked up, 
saw the sky black with airplanes. Col. 
James hadn't been fooling when he said 
the whole Mediterranean air fleet was 
coming out to help. The bombs left the 
bays while the planes were still over our 
ines. I could see them slant down 
toward their mark, feel my foxhole 
tremble as they exploded. The Germans 
must have taken considerable punish- 
ment, because for the rest of the day 
they launched no further attacks. They 
imited themselves to throwing artillery 
and mortar fire on our forward positions 
and dive-bomber and heavy artillery fire 
on our rear lines of communication. 
At dusk I heard a German tank come 
clanking down the highway. It was 
headed directly toward me. My bazooka 
expert was Sergeant Holt. He had been 
carrying his bulky weapon ever since 
Sicily but had never fired at a tank. It 
was the standing company joke. 

I leaned over the edge of my foxhole 
and shouted: “Here’s your chance, Holt. 
Go after him.” 

Sergeant Holt jumped into the ditch 
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alongside the main highway and dr 
the bazooka up to his shoulder. 
so excited he trembled all over. 


With 
the tank only twenty-five yards away he 


took aim and fired. The shell hit in 
front of the mark. and exploded. The 
Jerry swung his cumbersome vehicle 
around and took off like a startled deer. 
Holt was sick all over. He took his hel- 
met off and threw it on the ground. He 
didn’t even bother to pick it up. 

There was no moon that night and the 
Germans used English-speaking troops to 
infiltrate our line. I could hear them 
moving around, yelling and cursing. I 
heard a voice with a thick German accent 
call out: “Hold your fire. These are 
your own troops,” and I fired in the 
direction of the voice. A small group of 
soldiers advanced toward me asking: 
“Where is the CP?” ‘They were promptly 
fired upon. One German squad kept an- 
nouncing that they were a British unit, 
while another Jerry soldier kept repeat- 
ing: “Listen, you bastard, where is the 
foxhole?” 

I made a count of the men J still had 
left. There were just sixteen of us, four- 
teen enlisted men and two officers. I 
had no idea, until I made this tally, that 


Your Automobile 


I. e 


Te you own an automobile, you're 
probably confident that you can 
handle any driving situation that 
may crop up. Are you sure? Try 


1 had been so badly hit. The constant 


.Suain, a second successive night without 


sleep, and the repeated doses of bad 
news*had doped my senses. Almost 90 
per cent of my men were gone. The 
foreboding that my number, too, was 
coming up, was a small part of the leaden 
feeling inside of me. 

I managed to get a message back 1» 
headquarters—“Situation hopeless. Can't 
hold out much longer.” 

Back came the response. ‘Hold on, 
A platoon of tanks will reinforce.” 

I took the mission of leading them in 
myself. I crawled along on my belly for 
half a mile. My back was just under 
the arching line of enemy machine-gun 
fire. The tanks showed up a few min- 
utes after the appointed time at the 
rendezvous area, The platoon turned 
out to be three tank destroyers. Because 
the night was so black I walked in fron 
of them as a guide. At one point | 
tumbled into a huge bomb crater. It 
was a fortunate thing, because my yells 
kept the TD’s from doing likewise. 

I got another message through to HQ. 
IT said that [ still didn’t think I could 
hold the position with the few men I 
had. Again they told me to hold on, that 


on these ten troubles for size and see how you make out. If you get s 
you're good. Eight right, you're wonderful. And if you master all ten, you're 


practically a genius! 


1. You're stalled} your battery's run down, you have no crank, and there's 
no one around to give you a push. How can you start your car? 

2. You're speeding down a steep incline, your brakes are useless, your horn's 
out of order, and you're approaching a dangerous intersection. How can you 
let cars know you're coming? (No vocals, please. You have laryngitis!) 

3. The battery was stolen out of your car while you were parked on a highway. 
How can you drive to the nearest gas station? 


4. The points 
How can you fix it up enough to 4 

5. You've run out of oi] and th 
drive home without burning out a 

6. You've a flat tire. Your spare i 
How do you change tires? 

7. Your horn’s stuck and blowing 
shorting, and you don’t want to ya 
to silence your horn? 


k Gut all the wires in s 


your distributor,aré Somhadly pitted that the car won't run. 
ive toa 
are ng 


gas stations open. How can you 


ht, but there's no jack available. 


oisily. You can't locate the wire that’s 


ight. What do you do 


8. You've lost your car keys and you're in a section where many cars have 
heen stolen recently. How do you protect your car against theft without dis- 


connecting wires or removing parts? 


9. Your brother-in-law wants to borrow your car for a cross-country trip, 


and you, naturally, want to make your car seem worthless. 


What's the best 


way to do this without making your intention obvious? 

10. Your car is locked and you've misplaced the keys. A rear door is partially 
open (that is, the first catch of the door lock is caught, but not the second). 
How can you get in without removing doors or using wires? 


(Answers on page 108) 
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ayour 


a platoon was being marched down to 
reinforce me. It was the first real message 
of hope that I'd got and a little of the 
tiredness began fading from me as I 
crawled toward the 1ear once more. The 
Jerry shells didn’t seem to bother me so 
much now. I would hear a whistle, flat- 
ten myself on the ground and hug it as 
the shell burst and scattered. 

I had got about 200 yards back when 
I heard Jerry voices, whispering in the 
dark. I started a detour and heard more 
Jerry voices. I cut off to the right, crawl- 
ing as silently as I could. I reached the 
rendezvous point at 4:30 a.m. and found 
that the platoon that I had been prom- 
ised consisted of eight survivors from an- 
other company. 

The weight of weariness came down 
again. I had the same heavy feeling in- 
side. Nothing could happen now to 
make my position more hopeless. There 
was a powerful German army, complete 
with armor, in front. My two flanks were 
gone and I was cut off in the rear. My 
orders were to hold on. They had to be 
obeyed. I ordered the eight riflemen to 
deploy and slip back through the German 
lines to the foxhole that was my CP. On 
my return I had the men dig new en- 
trenchments. Their foxholes were twenty 
yards apart and built in circular fashion 
around my CP so that the company’s posi- 
tion formed a single strongpoint. 

At daybreak the Germans attacked. 
‘This time there was no artillery prepa- 
ration. A German infantry company 
passed us on the right flank about 400 


yards away. A column of tanks. headed 
down the main road directly toward us. 
My TD's opened up and the first burst 
destroyed the lead tank. The remaining 
Jerries opened fire and their shells pitted 
the earth around us. They were coming 
in such strength that it was only a matter 
of minutes before we would be over- 
whelmed. 

My radio came to life. A voice said: 
“Withdraw four hundred yards and 
try to protect the right flank of the 
battalion.” 

Ishouted to the TD’s, but they couldn't 
hear me over the noise of battle. I crawled 
on my belly to the closest one and banged 
on it with my carbine. The top port 
opened. 

“Cover me for five minutes while I 
pull my men out,” I said. “Then you 
get out as best you can.” The remnants 
of my company zigzagged down the road, 
trying to keep below the level of the 
murderous fire. We cut right. a few 
hundred yards off the road and began 
digging in. The Germans gave us no 
chance to get set. A squad charged us 
with cold steel fixed. Our small arms 
mowed them down before they got close 
enough to use their bayonets. The TD's 
pulled back. A Jerry 88 hit one of them 
and it burst into flames. The remaining 
two TD’s, having no place to stop, went 
clear back to the Anzio beach. Com- 
pany E was alone again. 

Infantrymen were streaming by on 
both sides. I had never seen so many of 
them in the open before. They ran and 


fell and some got up and ran again. 
Always they moved forward. 

Gene Castle’s face was white. He 
looked wide-eyed at me as though won- 
dering whether I was seeing the same 
thing. 

“It’s the end of the line, Gene,” I said. 

Three of Jerry’s enormous Ferdinand 
guns, short-barrelled, self-propelled 150’s, 
and four giant Mark VI tanks rolled un- 
opposed down the hiehwav. I radioed 
the information to the artillery but got 
no reaction. The heavy armament kept 
moving deep into our line and I lost 
them from view. I thought now that 
not only our front was shattered but that 
the whole beachhead was gone. The sit- 
uation looked hopeless, but it never oc- 
curred to any of my men to quit. I 
directed fire for the: artillery while the 
men sniped away at Jerry infantrymen. 

We solved our water problem by going 
for it to a stream in a nearby draw. Be- 
fore the battle it/had been dirtied by the 
sheep that used it. Now a score of Ameri- 
can and German dead lav in it. In spots 
the water ran red, but that didn’t bother 
the doughfoot whose throat was parched, 
who risked his life for a full canteen. 

The Germans showered us with prop- 
aganda leaflets, all of them designed to 
make us quit fighting. They said that 
the British weren't helping us and that 
Anzio was an American graveyard. If 
we gave up now, they promised, we could 
get good treatment and would be sent to 
a prison camp where we could play base- 
ball all day long. 
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An American plane brought us food. 
It flew low overhead and dropped cases 
of K rations. 

During the day the German infantry 
attacked us in strength, and we piled 
their dead even higher. Many American 
and German wounded lay out in the field 
moaning for help. They had to lie there 
until nightfall before stretcher parties 
could come to their aid. Our machine 
guns pinned down the German infantry 
while our artillery, firing a terrific weight 
of shells, smashed away at their tanks and 
vehicles. Our planes dealt punishing 
blows, too. 

On the fourth night I received a com- 
munication from H.Q. “You'll prob- 
ably receive visitors tonight,” it said 

We waited, expectant, for the arrival 
of the reinforcements. Just before dawn 
the radio reported that the visit had been 
called off. The same thing happened 
the next night. So it was that on the 
night of the sixth-day, when I received 
the same message, I didn’t believe it. At 
dusk two British officers crawled up to 
my CP. Originally there were four in 
the party but two, an American platoon 
leader and a British reconnaissance offi- 
cer, had been killed by our own men, who 
mistook them for Germans. The British 
lieutenant, executive officer of the com- 
pany that was to be moved in to relieve 
us, worked with me in figuring out a 
defense so that his troops could get right 
into position. 

On the way down to take over, the 
British unit was discovered and zeroed in 
by German artillery. The commanding 
officer and fifty of his men were killed. 
The executive officer who had visited me 
earlier in the evening took over the com- 
mand of the remaining ninety men. 

I walked at the head of a column of 
weary survivors toward the comparative 
safety of the caves. I walked in a daze. 
Shell bursts sparked the night. ‘Tracer 
bullets cut geometric patterns. Heavy 
bomb hits shook the earth. Wounded 
soldiers moaned and whimpered for help. 
All of it registered only vaguely in my 
consciousness. I dragged myself into the 
caves, found Lt. Col. Laurence Brown 
(Syracuse, N. Y.), the battalion com- 
mander, resting on a pallet of straw. He 
peered through the gloom at my face and 
said: “For God's sake, get some sleep.” 
I turned to my men and told them to 
flop anywhere, when a potato-masher ex- 
ploded in front of the entrance to the 
cave and all hell broke loose. The Ger- 
mans were lobbing hand grenades into 
the cavern while their machine pistols 
raked our infantrymen back from the 
entrance. The echoing rifle fire sounded 
like 75's. There was absolute chaos in 
the place, with soldiers tripping over 
boxes and cursing, wounded screaming 
and Jerry prisoners, huddled in a corner 
out of the line of fire, chattering like 
monkeys. 

My men formed an ammunition re- 
loading team because there were not 
enough MI clips. At the end of half an 
hour the battle was over, with the Ger- 
mans beaten back. Three more times 
during the night they came down to the 
mouth of the caves and fired inside, and 
three times we cut them down. 

At dawn word came through that we 
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e Remember when you were going to 
prepare for the period of post-war op- 
portunities? This is it!’ New industries 
are coming into being, established indus- 
tries are expanding ... there are open- 
ings for trained men in all lines. 


e If you failed to get ready for them, it 
still isn’t too late. The International 
Correspondence Schools can help you 
to catch up with the procession. 


e But don’t delay! Mail the coupon 
today for full information on I.C.S. 
training in the field of your interests. 
Thousands of leaders in business and 
industry started just that way. It can be 
the beginning of your climb to higher 
pay and a more responsible position. 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. Enroll- 
ment under G.1. Bill of Rights approved for War II Veterans. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
BOX 4787-B, SCRANTON 9, PENNA, 
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might be ordered to evacuate; I sent a 
runner off to the British unit that had 
relieved us to get back the light machine 
gun I had lent them. He got there and 


found the entire company gone. The 
gun was broken and lay in the bottom 
of a foxhole. It’s still a mystery to me 


what actually did hz appen, because I 
didn’t hear any firing coming from that 
direction. My man didn’t find any bodies 
lying around; so I figured the Britishers 
must have been captured. When it was 
reported back to the British liaison officer 
in the caves, he radioed: ‘Position un- 
tenable.” Back came word to hold on 
until further orders. 

When dawn rolled around again we 
found that the ambulances that were to 
evacuate the wounded had failed to come 
through. The radio told us not to ex- 
pect them because the Germans were dug 
in too strongly between Anzio. and the 
caves. On the evening of the ninth day 
we were ordered to withdraw as best we 
could. Because of the many casualties, 
Capt. Peter Graffagnino of New Orleans 
and his medics decided to stay behind. 

After the moon had gone down, in 
pitch darkness, I set out at the head of 
a column of survivors toward our line. 
E Company was now down to seven men 
and one officer. There was a wooded 
draw behind the caves and, figuring that 
the Jerries would be more deeply en- 
trenched on the right side of it, I skirted 
around the left. Ww € passed three camou- 
flaged German machine guns without 
seeing them. The Jerries waited until 
half my men got through and then they 
opened up. One of the guns was only 
ten yards away. The carnage was awful. 

I threw myself on my face and crawled 
over the bodies of dead men, heading 
toward the main road. I found a ditch 
that seemed like a sure road to safety; 


so T turned back to pick up those who 
had survived the ambush. I had col- 
lected about forty men when the Ger- 
mans attacked from the rear once more. 

We got out of the second trap, still 
crawling toward the ditch. Some bushes 
cracked. ahead of us and we stopped, 
vifles ready. There was the sound of a 
body tripping and falling, and a vo'ce 
said: “Son of a bitch.” I knew then that 
they were Americans. It was Capt. 
George Kessler of Craig, Colo., leading 
parts “of L, Gand H Companies. He, too, 
had been bushwhacked and had lost most 
of his men. There was a brief confer- 
ence in which I said that I thought the 
best way out was through the ditch T had 
discovered. Lt. Castle and Sgt. Garcia 
thought they knew a better way. They 
went off to the right and were never seen 
again. Sgt. McCorkle thought he knew 
a better way and shoved off. He was 
killed by a bullet. The other Company 
E men were killed in the ambushes. I 
was the only man left. 

The few survivors of the 2nd Battalion 
that Capt. Kessler and I had collected 
crawled back toward the ditch that 
skirted the road, and we followed it into 
the beachhead. 

The nine-day Battle of the Caves was 
over. The Germans had won the ground 
defended by the 2nd Battalion.- But 
the price they paid to gain it was so great 
in men and materiel that they were un- 
able to continue the assault. Their 
initial offensive had bent back thie left 
and right wings of our narrow ‘beach- 
head as far as two miles in the first two 
days. The 2nd Battalion hadn't yielded 
an inch. It had contained the enemy 
attack while our artillery and air power 
cut him down to the point where he was 
unable to continue the offensive. Kessel- 
ring’s bid for the beachhead had failed. 


Your Automobile 


1.Q. 


Answers 


[Continued from page 104] 


Shift gears to second or high and 
switch on ignition. Jack car up so that 
both rear wheels are off the ground. Take 
off a hubcap and turn wheel rapidly by 
means of the lug wrench. More fatiguing 
than getting a push, but the car will start 
in the same way. 

2. Keep car in gear but shut off igni- 
tion. The resultant series of backfires 
will make you think you're sitting on 
top of a five-inch gun. 

3. Connect the two battery leads 
together, get a push to about twenty miles 
per hour, and start the car in gear. You'll 
have to keep the engine racing some- 
what all the time, but you can drive to 
a garage. Don’t put your lights on unless 
you want to burn out all your bulbs. 

4, Put a small piece of tinfoil between 
the points and turn the engine over with 
your starter. The car will skip and back- 
fire alarmingly, but it'll run. 


Use a gallon of water. Take it easy 


as you drive and watch the oil pressure 
gauge. As soon as it falls, put in some 
more water. It won't do any harm to 


coast down hills with the engine turned 
off, either. 

6. Get a big stone or a piece of wood, 
or scrape up a pile of dirt. Lay the spare 
tire on top of this, and drive car up 
so that flat tire rests on the spare. Then 
put another piece of wood, stone, or pile 
of dirt under the axle to brace the car 
so that you can kick the spare free. 
Proceed then as in normal situation, with 
a minimum of swearing. 

7. Disconnect the battery 
hurry. 


lead in a 


Plug a piece of wood, a potato, or 
an apple into the tail pipe. The car won't 
start with no exhaust, and your “lock” 
S as inconspicuous as can be. 

9. Draw a pencil line between the 
point where the wire joins any spark 
plug and the cast iron portion of the plug. 
This causes the car to skip, backfire, and 
be hideously noisy. The brother-in-law 
will not be pleased. 

10. Just slam the door shut. This auto- 
matically releases the lock. It will work 
on any of the doors except the one which 
locks by key. 


Here’s Foulproof! 
Let’s Slug Him! 


[Continued from page 29] 


shoved him aside in favor of a large 
sporting goods company and this com- 
pany, says the Flatbush inventor, was 
guilty of patent infringement. 

He speaks frequently of his achieve- 
ment in putting Roosevelt in the White 
House and causing World War II and 
there is not the slightest humor in his 
tone when he does it. He cannot look at 
a picture of, say, General Eisenhower 
without saying, “Huh! Where would he 
be if it hadn’t been for me!” 

“Here I am,” he told me, “an immi- 
grant from England, and look what [ 
have done to the United States and the 
whole world. I think you'll have to ad- 
mit that I've done quite well by myself.” 

In his own evaluation everything that 
has ever happened to him has been on a 
colossal scale and usually without prece- 
dent. He pulled up his sleeve and showed 
me four white streaks on his forearm. 

“Bit by an octopus,” he said proudly. 
“Not exactly bit, but an octopus grabbed 
me when I was swimming in the Azores. 
When you are seized by an octopus like 
that, a funny thing happens. He sucked 
the blood out of me so fast, before I 
could brush him off, that it affected the 
pigmentation and left these white streaks. 
Look at the hairs growing out of th 
scars. I'll bet you never saw scars before 
in all your life that had hairs growing out 
of them. It’s a medical wonder of the 
world.” 


T tola Foulproof I wanted to get 
something of his personal history, ante- 
dating his becoming an inventor. He said 
he came to this country in 1894 when he 
was 9 “and nearly dead from the rickets.” 
His father was an Irishman and _ his 
mother came from Columbus, Ohio. His 
great-great-great-grandfather was cele- 
brated in Dublin, he told me, as “Taylor 
the Quillmaker.” 

“He made quills to write out of ducks 
Foulproof explained. “It gives me sati 
faction to think that the old man was 
known as Taylor the Quillmaker and 
here I am, his descendant, known to 
China and back as Foulproof Taylor.” 

As a youngster, he said, he was a chess 
champion. “Even today,” he informed 
me, “I am the blindfolded chess cham- 
pion of Montreal, Canada.” He has al- 
ways been a soccer star, a good billiardist 
and a fine tennis player. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have had a full life. 
T hold a world championship to this day. 
Lowered the world’s record for the sack 
race in 1918 at Calgary and it stands 
today. Sackracing, you know, is an art. 
Only fools hop in a sack race. I put my 
toes into the corners of the sack, then 
pull the sack tight with my left hand 
held at the waist. Then I put one corner 
of the sack over my shoulder, bringing 
it down so I can hold it in the same hand, 
pulling it tight to my heels. The right 
hand I use for balancing. That is the 
main secret of my success. The others 
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Kreml-groomed hair! 

e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any 


drug counter. Useit daily fora cleaner 
scalp—tor better-groomed hair. 
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You enjoy your last pipeful of to- 
bacco as much as your first with 
a Rogers Air-tite Tobacco Pouch 
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patented inner-pouch construction 
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don't have balance and they use both 
hands to pull up the sack and they al- 
ways fall down. Incidentally, the day I 
set that world’s record I was timed by a 
pair of timers from a horse race track. 
Very authentic.” 

Foulproof went to a refrigerator which 
stands in his basement workshop and got 
out some ale. He was aglow with memo- 
ries of his achievements. 

“When they were building the Panama 
Canal,” he said, “I was working down 
there and I took sick and they put me in 
the hospital. It was then that I was hit 
in the stomach by Dr. Gorgas. He came 
in and looked at me and thought I w: 
malingering. I'll always remember that 
the great Dr. William C. Gorgas hit me 
in the stomach and knocked the wind out 
of me with one punch.” 

Apparently the Gorgas punch had no 
inspirational effect on its victim, insofar 
as inventiveness was concerned. We must 
come on down to November of 1926 when 
Taylor's sideline was singing opera. 

“I was in the chorus of the opera 
Turandot at the Met,” he related, “star- 
ring Jeritza and Lauri Volpi. I sang 
second tenor and I got the job by being 
picked out of about nine thousand voices 
in eliminations. I was told to go into a 
room and I went in and found a man 
sitting at a piano. He struck a chord and 
said, ‘Sing Ah.’ I did, and I was picked. 
Somewhere I have a letter from the 
chorus director complimenting me on my 
fine singing the night before. It says, 
‘Mr. Kahn was highly pleased’ 

“Now, in this opera there is a Chinese 
mandarin with a daughter. In the first 
scene the stage is crowded with the popu- 
lace. The princes are paying court to the 
daughter. The father is a tough hombre. 
He asks three questions of each prince 
and if they can’t answer he chops off 


their heads. He has cut off fourteen 
when the fifteenth comes along. The 
huge sword is being sharpened on a 
grindstone. We, the populace, protest 
against all this senseless bloodshed. The 
mandarin orders us dispersed. The guards 
charge, and force us from the stage. One 
big bony guard gave me the knee and 
doubled me up with pain. I said the hell 
with this. I don’t mind singing at the 
Met but I definitely don’t like to get 
kicked or kneed in the groin. 

“The very. next day I decided to do 
something about it. Now, this is where 
history was made, more or less. I went 
downtown and found a store that sold 
aluminum and I bought a piece of it. 
Then I went over to the Bowery and 
bought two dozen rubber cigars. Trick 
cigars they were, and sold two for a 
quarter. I took a triangular piece of 
aluminum and sewed and glued the 
cigars around the edge and that night I 
put it on and when it came time for the 
populace to be dispersed I told this guard 
to go ahead and knee me good, that he 
could knee me all night and it wouldn't 
hurt me. And it didn’t. 

“Since then I have been fouled forty 
thousand times. That figure is up to 1935. 
After that I lost count. I have even had 
football players punt me in the crotch. 
I had Carnera knee me in his dressing 
room. What a smash! Sent me flying 
like a shot rabbit. Whenever I walk into 
a training gym they all holler and line up 
like a snake dance and take their turns 
slugging me. It’s accepted practice. They 
yell, ‘Her Foulproof Taylor, boys! 
Let's slug him!’ I love it.” 

He didn’t stop after he had invented 
the protective device for boxers. He 
perfected a special football helmet and 
took it up to Fordham for a test. 

“That was the time of the Seven Blocks 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Seems like every time you twist that thing 
something takes about thirty feet of my line.” 


of Granite,” he recalled. “They arranged 
to take newsreels of the test and I wore 
a wing collar and charged into the Seven 
Blocks with my helmet on. It was all ar- 
ranged that when I charged in the Seven 
Blocks would hit me and pile on top of 
me, then I'd come struggling out of the 
mess and run up to the microphone and 
camera and say, ‘I feel fine!’ But some- 
thing happened. I must have held my- 
self wrong when I charged. One of the 
Blocks of Granite hit me in the mouth 
with his knee. I had bridges in my mouth. 
In addition to that I thought my leg was 
broken and my back sprained. But I 
came up smiling, anyway, and staggered 
over to the mike and opened my mouth 
and said, ‘I feel fine!’ and the words came 
out all right but also a lot of blood and 
teeth.” 

When Joe Louis was training to fight 
Carnera, Foulproof went- to visit the 
Louis training camp at Pompton Lakes. 
He wore one of his cups, naturally, and 
walked into a tavern where the sports 
writers were assembled. The late Hype 
Igoe was present and Foulproof ap- 
proached him and, by way of greeting, 
said, “Knee me in the groin as hard as 
you can.” Igoe sent Taylor flying into a 
partition with such force that Taylor's 
rear end crashed through the wood and 
he had to be extricated. Subsequently 
the hole was repaired—covered over with 
a plaque which reported: 


Hypus Igoe, 

Through this wall 
Knocked Foulproof Taylor, 
Cup and all. 


Axound sports writers and others 
connected with the boxing business, Foul- 
proof believes that the best salesmanship 
for his product consists in having himself 
belabored and walloped. When he in- 
vented a foulproof helmet for baseball 
players, at a time when bean-balls were 
creating a minor scandal, he was forever 
showing up at newspaper offices wearing 
one of the helmets and carrying a base- 
ball bat. Sports writers, laboring at their 
typewriters, grew accustomed to hearing: 
“Hit me as hard as you can on the head 
with this bat.” 

Without looking up they'd say, “Hiya, 
Foulproof!” And usually they'd accom- 
modate him, walloping him on the head, 
often knocking him to the floor but never 
discommoding him for long. Dan Parker, 
who has knocked Foulproof down scores 
of times, believes that this rain of blows 
on the noggin’ is the agent responsible 
for Foulproof's fine stand of hat-. : 

During this same period Foulproof 
often startled citizens of Manhattan with 
random demonstrations of his helmet. 
He'd be walking along a_ crowded 
thoroughfare when suddenly he'd turn, 
lower his head, and charge full tilt into a 
brick wall. He'd then pick himself up, 
ready to lecture anyone who cared to 
listen on the efficacy of his helmets. Few 
people cared to listen. Most of them 
shied away from him. 

Once Louis the Barber of 44th Street 
put a display of Primo Carnera’s ring 
togs in the front window of his s 
Foulproof came along, saw the display, 
walked in and demanded, “Why not a 
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cup?” Louis said for him-to bring it in. 
Foulproof was then making cups regu- 
larly for the Italian giant and in due 
course the Carnera cup joined the dis- 
play. 

Foulproof haunted the place, standing 
in front of the window, mingling with 
the public and listening to the comment. 
His name was on the trademark, stamped 
on the cup, and he says that he’d hear 
people say: “J. P. Taylor. Wonder who 
he is?” 

“That's what they'd say,” Foulproof 
reports, “and me standing right there be- 
side them all the time, so close they could 
reach out and touch me. I often just 
smiled to myself.” 


One day he came along 44th Street 
and found that the cup had disappeared 
from the display. He stepped into the 
barber shop and demanded to know what 
had happened. Louis reached down and 
picked the cup up from under his barber 
chair and said: 

“Here. Take the thing away and keep 
it away. Carnera is sore. He says that 
hundreds of women are pestering him in 
person and he’s getting from three hun- 
dred to four hundred letters a day from 
women. Preemo is embarrassed.” 

“So,” said Foulproof, “that was that. 
Ican tell you, though, that man wore the 
biggest cup ever put on a human being. 
Come to think of it I believe I've got one 
left around here somewhere.” He began 
searching among the accumulation of 
junk in the basement. He got down on 
his knees and began exploring under his 
work table. He started talking to a cat 
that was asleep under the table while he 
continued the search. At last he found 
Carnera’s cup; the cat had been curled 
up asleep in it all the while. 

“When Carnera fought Louis,” he re- 
called, “someone stole his cups for sou- 
venirs just before the fight. They were 
stolen somewhere between his training 
camp and the hotel. I got a hurry call 
from some gangste They said, ‘For 
God sake, Foulproof, you must make a 
cup for Primo for his fight tonight as he 
has lost his cups!’ So they sent a big 
bullet-proof car for me and I got to- 
gether my materials—rubber, aluminum, 
belting, leg strapping, rubber cement, 
needle and thread, and so on—and they 
rushed me to the hotel overlooking the 
stadium. Primo was sleeping so I went 
to work and made the cup from memory 
and in about two hours he got up and 
tried it on and it was perfect so he 
grabbed me by my long hair and began 
swinging me around the room and yell- 
ing ‘Foul-a-proof! Foul-a-proof!’ It was 
a happy moment for me, I tell you. After 
that we sat down and played knock 
rummy until supper. I remember win- 
ning sixty cents.” 

Joe Louis also won from Primo. 

Foulproof saves a portion of his weekly 
salary, accumulating funds for the pur- 
pose of carrying on his legal fight for re- 
dress. “I play soccey once a week to keep 
in trim,” he said, “and I promise you I'll 
fight the swine to the end of my life.” 

He'll do it, too. But some people have 
a feeling that he’s just butting his head 
against a stone wall. 


Impresario of the Never-Was 
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to file out of the tent quickly. Then, 
seizing a long animal-hook, he heroically 
disappears behind the curtain. ‘There 
are more roars and a threshing noise. At 
this point even the most reluctant spec- 
ators are sure to leave. 

And by the time the sheriff can arrive 
with a shotgun loaded with heavy slugs, 
Johnson and his roustabout are on their 
way to new horizons. 

“We got so we could strike the tent, 
load the trailer and pull out into the 
night in nine minutes flat,” he recalls. 
“Of course we don’t exhibit the Guyasti- 
cutus much these da While the crowds 
can still be taken almost as easy as ever, 
the highways shrink the distance between 
towns too much. But there's a lot of loose 
money around and that is why the fac- 
simile business is on the incres In 
the average town it’s good for about thirty 
bucks a day.” 

The facsimile business gets its name 
from the banner which is always supplied 
with an exhibit. This is the showman’s 
alibi, his strongest argument if he is ac- 
cused of deception by any of his patrons. 

“Take for example that I’m ballying 
a King Jack-a-Loopa, the Three-Faced 
Man, he has three faces, three arms, three 
hands, three fingers. three legs, three feet 
and three toes,” Johnson explains. “I get 
this educational exhibit to show my 
clients for S50 with an eight-by-ten-foot 
painting and a complete lecture. 

“The painting which advertises this 
wonderful attraction has the words ‘f 
simile of’ in small letters over the words 
King Jack-a-Loopa. Of course when I 
go into my bally with all the excitement 
and all, those little words are liable to 
be overlooked. But it’s strictly honest. 

“Last year I toured with a high class 
Poly-Moo-Zuke outfit, and the customers 
liked the lecture so well that I’m taking 
it out on the road again this year. 

“Tad-ees and Gents,’ I begin, ‘this 
strange monster you can see was captured 
alive in that strange and desolate region 
of South Africa, just under the equator, 
known as the Devil’s Land. 

“‘Yet this is the home of the sacred 
Poly-Moo-Zuke. This monstrous creature 
is king there, the only thing feared or 
respected by the strange people who live 
there, for he is their animal god. 

“In him they see a forefather, They 
adore and worship him. They safeguard 
his life with jealous care, and in their 
bitterest dregs of biting poverty, the 
mothers will starve their babies in order 
to feed milk to this, their deadliest enemy 
which may strike them dead the moment 
after having his fill. 

“Yet to kill one is an unpardonable 
offense and they are allowed to roam at 
will through the land to eat and destroy 
as they wish, seeming to know they bear 
a charmed life and can do as they please, 
that no one will molest or disturb them. 

““This, kind people, is the history of 
the sacred Poly-Moo-Zuke. Step right 
up—” 
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The Aeronca Chief 
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the steerable tail wheel, and I didn’t need 
the heel brakes until I stopped to run up 
the engine. After trying both magnetos, 
I swung into the south-to-north runway 
and pushed the throttle open. 

Then the fun began. 

Any flight surgeon can tell you that 
your sense of balance and feeling for 
change of direction is hooked up with 
the middle ear. With your head stopped 
up, your sensations, if any, are a little 
mixed. 

Anyway, that’s my excuse. The Chie! 
started across the runway, picking up 
speed quickly. I ruddered. We headed 
the other way, and went zigzagging up 
the runway like a corvette dodging a U- 
boat. With a masterful display of sell- 
control, Wheatley sat there with his 
hands folded. That really helped. It’s 
when a pilot's hands curl into talons. 
ready to grab the controls, that you know 
the situation is, as the diplomats say. 
deteriorating. 

By this time the air speed was about 
45, so I yanked the ship off to stop any 
further zigzagging. We crabbed along 
for a few seconds and then I finally got 
the nose aligned with the runway. I 
haven't made such a screwy take-off since 
the time a heel came off one of my flying 
boots and my foot slipped off a flying 
boat’s rudder. But Wheatley was quite 
nice about it. 

“Yeah, a bad cold can certainly throw 
off your flying,” he said. “But the Chief 
can take a lot worse than that.” 

We climbed to 400 feet in what I would 
estimate at about fifty seconds. There 
was no rate-of-climb indicator, but the 
stated rate of 500 feet a minute seems to 
be correct. When we got to 400 feet, I 
made a left turn out of the traffic pattern 
and headed out past Alexandria. At 
1,500 feet my ears started to pop and 
open up, and I opened one of the sliding 
Plexiglas windows to inhale some good 
fresh air. After a minute I began to en- 
joy the flight, which I hadn’t expected 
to do. 

The Chief has a new positive-action 
tab control which makes it easy to flv 
“hands off.” Instead of the usual over- 
head crank, there is a knob which slides 
in an arc, fore and aft, setting the tab 
quickly at any desired position. A bal- 
anced rudder, along with ball-bearing 
aileron controls, adds to ease of handling 
the ship, which will be appreciated by 
pilots on the longer trips. 

It was a relief, after that take-off, to 
trim for balance and then sit back and 
relax. We cruised south, parallel with 
the Potomac, passing over Fort Belvoir 
and droning on down toward the Marine 
base at Quantico, Here we crossed the 
river into Maryland, where I tried some 
steep flipper turns before the stall tests. 
At full throttle the Chief held a vertical 
bank without difficulty. 

For the stalls, I gave the controls back 
to Wheatley while I checked the air 
speed. He climbed up to 2,500 and 
rocked the wings to make sure we were 
clear underneath. The-rear windows of 


the Chief are a big help here, with their 
added visibility. : 

On the power-on stall, with the nose 
pulled up at a 50-degree angle, the 
Chief’s air speed dropped gradually to 
88, its listed landing speed. It was almost 
exactly on 38 when the nose finally 
dropped. This was a complete stall, in- 
viting a spin, but aileron control was 
maintained, and a slight wing drop to 
the right was quickly offset. 

With power off, the performance was 
about the same, the nose dropping a 
trifle faster after the stall. In both cases, 
there was enough warning for even a 
tyro to know he was approaching a stall. 
Wheatley recovered, with a moderately 
shallow glide and application of power, 
in about four seconds each time. 

When we had finished the stalls, I 
took over again and headed for Annapo- 
lis for a look at the Naval Academy. On 
the way, I tried out the Chief for maxi- 
mum speed. In level flight, at full 
throttle, the ship’s speed read 100, even. 
Cruising at a tachometer setting of 2,150, 
the air speed was 90. These are the fig- 
ures stated by the Aeronca Company for 
sea-level flight, but there was no appreci- 
able difference at our altitude of 2,000 
feet. 

While we cruised along toward An- 
napolis, Wheatley told me about some 
\eronca trips which are official records. 
‘The interesting part to me was that they 
were made by private fliers, and not by 
professional pilots. 


One Aeronca, flown by W. V. Hanley 
and his wife, made the first light-plane 
flight to Alaska, flying from Oakland, 
California, for a total round-trip distance 
of 6,000 miles. During this trip, the ship 
operated at altitudes as high as 17,000 
feet and used fields which were fre- 
quently only small rough clearings. On 
a second trip, the Hanleys flew to Mexico 
Gity from Oakland, landing and taking 
off from the 7,400-foot altitude of the 
Mexican capital without difficulty. Aver- 
age gas consumption for the two trips was 
about 2314 miles per gallon. 

Another Aeronca owner, G. E. Rice, 
made a 7,500-mile business trip from 
coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico 
and return in twenty-nine days, of which 
nineteen’ were spent in business confer- 
ences and ten days in flying. 

Annapolis came into sight ahead, as 
Wheatley was telling me about two girls 
who flew an Aeronca Chief to Mexico 
City on their vacation. (Mexico seems to 


be a magnet for Aeronca owners.) We- 


circled above the city and the Naval 
Academy and I looked down at the pa- 
rade ground where I once toted a rifle 
and broiled in the hot sun. That was 
quite a while back, but I could still re- 
member the heat. 

There were some Navy planes, flying 
boats, moored in the Severn River, kept 
there to give upperclassmen air indoc- 
trination. This is a good thing. If Cong- 
ress disbands the Navy, maybe the boys 
can get into the Air Force. 

After circling out along the rim of 
Chesapeake Bay, we turned back and set 
a course for Washington. In about ten 
minutes the shaft of the Washington 
Monument appeared through the ground 
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haze and we turned to cross the Potomac 
and get into the traffic pattern. 

Not caring to repeat my earlier per- 
formance, I asked Wheatley to make the 
landing, as my ear tubes promptly closed 
up when we descended. The girl in the 
tower cleared a Pennsylvania-Central 
DC4 for take-off, then gave us a runway 
for landing. Wheatley brought the ship 
in at about 50, flaring out to touch at 40. 
(Minimum landing speed is 38.) The 
heel brakes quickly slowed us for a left 
turn into a taxi strip. 

When he had parked and cut off the 
engine, Wheatley went over the construc- 
tion points which I thought would in- 
terest prospective owners. Beginning 
from the ground. I would say the heavy- 
duty oleo landing gear is an important 
item. Many Aeronca owners will want to 
land in small, sometimes bumpy fields 
and this gear will smooth out hard land- 
ings. The brakes are Goodyear, quick- 
acting single-disk. 

The Chief's wing is fabric-covered. 
secured with metal screw-type attach- 
ments. The ribs are metal, stamped in 
one piece, and the spars are spruce. The 
engine-compartment bulkhead is. steel, 
made in one piece, and there is a layer of 
fiberglass heat-resistant soundproofing 
aft of the engine compartment. 

Standard instruments include tempera- 
ture and oil-pressure gauges, altimeter, 
tachometer, air-speed indicator and com- 
pass. On the dash are also cabin-heater 
and carburetor-heat controls, the primer, 
and the fuel gauge for the forward tank. 

To make servicing and repair work 
easier, parts for the Aeronca Chief and 
Aeronca’s tandem-seat Champion have 
been made 80 per cent interchangeable. 
With -almost 1,000 Aeronca dealers 
throughout the United States, this should 
eliminate delays in cross-country trips as 
well as in normal operations at base 
field 


As already mentioned, the price of the 
Chief is $2,485, at the plant in Vandalia. 
Ohio. This includes wiring for naviga- 
tion or running lights, but not the lights 
themselves. Prices on these have not yet 
been announced as this is written. Pants 
for the landing gear also are optional; 
the prewar price was $78.80, and the 1946 
price should not be much higher. 

Well, that’s the story of the Chief 
Aeronca, as I saw it. 


AERONCA CHIEF 
hp. Continental 


Engine: 6 


Specifications 


Wingspan .. 
Length 

Wing are 
Wing loading 
Power loadin: 
Weight empt 
Useful load 
Gross weight 
Maximum speed 
Cruising speed 
Landing speed 
Rate of climb 
Fuel capacity .. 
Cruising range 


How Long May They Waive ? 
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“We got him! We got him!” 

Soon afterward, a curious rumor gained 
circulation, It went this way: The Phil- 
lies, being low on funds, hadn't planned 
to draft anyone. The Dodgers wanted 
Melton but feared someone else would 
grab him before their turn came to make 
a choice. “We'll put up the $7,500 for 
you,” they're supposed to have told the 
Phillies, “and then we'll buy him from 
you for another $7,500.” 

A deal like this would defeat the pur- 
pose of the draft rotation entirely. The 
Dodgers, having finished second in their 
league, would have been thirteenth 
among the sixteen clubs to name their 
choice in the draft. The report was that 
they had bought the Phillies’ right to 
first choice for $7,500. 

Sure enough, during the winter the 
Phils announced the sale of Melton to 
Brooklyn for $15,000, But the rumors had 
reached Judge Landis. He investigated, 
and ordered Philadelphia to keep Melton 
and pay for him, It was two y later 
before the Phils sold Melton to Brooklyn 
for $30,000 and a player 

However, finagling with the draft, 
covering up minor league players and 
horsing around with the waiver rule are 
venial sins compared with the deeds done 
by some clubs with widespread farm sys- 
tems in the minors. Judge Landis had a 


special dislike for chain-store baseball 
because he realized what a wealth of 
opportunity this system offered to a man 
who enjoyed manipulating contracts. 

The judge kept his gimlet eye peeled 
for evidence of chain-store players being 
kept in the minors beyond their time, 
and he seemed to take a particular de- 
light in freeing such slaves from bondage. 
On two occasions he stripped away 
enough players to populate a village, once 
freeing scores of Cardinal employes and 
once springing a carload of Detroit 
chattels. 

Some of these freemen made good deals 
for their services, others didn’t do so well. 
Benny McCoy, an indifferent infielder 
ripped loose from the Tigers, got a 
$45,000 cash bonus from Connie Mack 
and a two-year contract at $10,000 per 
year. 

“T'm sure I know what the judge would 
like to see,” Connie Mack once confided 
regarding Landis’ feeling toward chain- 
store baseball. “He'd like to limit each 
club to a total of twenty-five players, with 
no others out on option and no connec- 
tions in the minors.” 

Connie didn’t say so, but it was clear 
he'd like to see it that way, too, because 
that’s pretty much the way it was in his 
younger days, when he was able to start 
from scratch and build a championship 
team in a year or so. A club had title 
only to the players who actually appeared 
on its field; all others were in the open 
market, and a man who needed a short- 
stop had only to go out and bid for one. 


In many respects that would be ideal 
today, for it would give the weakest teams 
the same opportunity to improve that the 
strongest clubs enjoyed. But it isn’t.prac- 
ticable, because teams like the Cardinals 
and Yankees and Dodgers have millions 
invested in their minor league chains and 
they can’t be deprived of these holdings 
without compensation. 

Baseball, anticipating the war's end, 
drafted a noble set of rules known as the 
GI Bill of Rights. The document was 
sincerely intended to protect the inter- 
ests of players returning from the armed 
forces. It provided, for example, that no 
club could farm out a returned GI with- 
out first getting waivers on him. 

Players returned from war in droves 
last winter, and all big league training 
camps were jammed with former service- 
men. The camps were also jammed with 
scouts representing the needier teams 
who figured there’d be many a promising 
youngster listed on the waiver rolls of 
teams that were overstocked with talent. 

Perhaps there are a few stars of the 
future who were sold for the waiver price 
this year. But none have turned up yet. 
There is, in fact, no evidence that base- 
ball’s carefully drafted rules regarding 
the GI have improved the lot of the GI. 
Because no matter, how smart the men 
who make the rules, there always are 
others smart enough to get around them. 

The only real protection the ball 
player ever had was Judge Landis. And 
he is dead. 
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Applause does not sound spontaneous to 
me. A friend says I'm wrong. W. N. 
Smith, Camp Hood, Texas. 


A. If you could see the crowds lining 
up for radio shows.in Hollywood and 
New York, or if you tried to get tickets to 
hit shows, you’d know there are no hired 
gangs. Visitors in both Hollywood and 
New York like to see their favorites in 
person and the applause can be con- 
sidered genuine. It has to be controlled, 
however, because of the split-second 
nature of radio. Hand or sign signals do 
this. Radio uses a “warming up” period 
to get audience and performers in the 
proper mood, and get control of the au- 
dience. Perhaps some small stations in 
the hinterland use mechanical. applause. 
It is produced by phonograph records. 


Q. What is the record speed of the 
fastest ball ever pitched? Frank L. Pilar, 
Camp LeJeune, N. C. 


A. We can’t answer that, any more 
than we can give the fastest trip ever 
made by a batter between home and first. 
It’s impossible to measure such things in 
a ball game, just as it’s impossible to 
measure the speed of wild animals or fish 
in their native environment. Or even 
bot flies! However, your curiosity was 
shared by others before you and when 
Christy Mathewson was in his prime they 
tried him out on a ballistics device in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He registered a speed 
of 134 feet per second. Later the Cleve- 
land Indians acquired a speed-measuring 
machine on which Dee Miller of the 
Athletics registered 136 feet. On August 

1939, Atley Donald of the Yankees, 
on the Indians’ machine in the Cleveland 
Stadium, set the present record of 139 
feet per second, or 94.8 miles per hour. 
These men were throwing all out against 
a machine. It would be hard to convince 
any fan that Walter Johnson and Bobby 
Feller haven't exceeded those speeds in 
the heat of a 1-0 game. 


Q. It’s been said, “Indians are the only 
true Americans.” I say they came from 
Russia. C. O. Sharp, Fort Scott, Kansa 


A. Of course, son, you mean Siberia, 
not Russia, and as for whether you're 
right, scientists have devoted lifetimes to 
that question without finding a satisfac- 
tory answer. Franz Boas, one of our lead- 
ing anthropologists, spent fifty years 
investigating the puzzle and was never 
convinced our Indians came from Asia. 
Ales Hrdlicka, another great anthopolo- 
gist, before his death recently, found in 
China a “long skull” such as he had found 
in the Aleutian Islands and believed he 
had proof that our Indians had come 
from Asia; but other investigators didn’t 
agree. Each side can present much eyi- 
dence on your question. Perhaps some 
day scientists will uncover the key. 


Q. Is “white” a color? I say no. August 
G. Chaudoir, Alexandria, La. 


A. Sorry, Gus. Scientifically, white is 
the combination of all colors of the spec- 
trum. Black is absence of all color. In 
total color blindness, for instance, all 
colors appear gray, with various shadings, 
but black still looks black. 


Q. Did Napoleon ever say anything 
about the death of George Washington, 
and, if so, what? E. Lizotte, Bethel, Conn. 


Napoleon said this: “Washington is 
ae This great man fought against 
tyranny; he established the liberty of his 
country. His memory will always be dear 
to the French people, as it will be to all 
free men of the-two worlds, and especially 
to French soldiers who, like him and the 
American soldiers, have battled for lib- 
erty and equality.” Washington died in 
1799, five years before Napoleon became: 
emperor of the French. 


Q. I am recently in from Rio de 
Janeiro and I’m experiencing a strange 
new food. What is this oleomargarine 
restaurants serve? Ertie C. L. Cesar, New 
York. 


A. Senhor, don’t ask that question in 
Wisconsin or any other dairy state or they 
may tell you it is a witches’ brew of gila 
monsters’ tails and whale blubber. Oleo, 
as you know, is a Latin word meaning oil. 
Margarine f French origin and de- 
notes an artificially prepared edible fat 
substitute for butter. In the United States 
strict laws have been passed to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargar- 
ine. The principal ingredients are usually 
beef and tallow acts, which are 
melted and strained and allowed to stand 
until much of the stearin crystallizes out. 
Later this is mixed with oils and churned 
with milk. Coloring matter, placed in 
butter during manufacture, is added by 
the consumer. Although oleomargarine. 
to which many Americans have become 
accustomed during and after the war, 
lacks butyrin, which gives butter its pe- 
culiar flavor, it is similar chemically to 
butter, 


GE 


Q. Will thunder curdle milk? Billy 
Tanner, Aurora, Ind. 


A, That idea ranks with the old wives’ 
tales, Billy. It was generally believed a 
half century ago, and probably is in many 
places today. But nothing in science, 
which is merely a Latin word for knowl- 
edge, supports it. Warmth and humidity 
contribute to the curdling or souring of 
milk. Such conditions prevail before and 
during thunderstorms, which led to the 
belief, in days before proper refrigera- 
tion, that thunder was the cause. C hilled 
milk doesn’t know a thunderstorm from 
a hot, dry day. 


Mr. Pinkerton and the staff of TRUE will 
settle any argument you may have about 
questions of interest to men. Send your 


questions to’’Man to Man," True Maga- 
zine, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 
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Getting the Most Out of a 
22 Rifle 


[Continued from page 35] 


the evening sky so they made as good a 
target as a black bull’s eye against white 
paper. The only unhappy experience | 
had with the gun was that of hitting a 
squirrel that wouldn’t come down. I was 
sure he was mortally wounded, but he 
clung to the branch of a tall hickory tree 
in such a position that I could see only 
his tail, his ears, and the top of his back. 
I must have shot ten times, but when it 
got too dark to shoot, the squirrel was still 
there. 

That rifle is not the one I would choose 
now for squirrel hunting. But it had 
weight enough to hold well for a 12-year- 
old boy. It had sights that were easily 
and positively adjustable so that it could 
be sighted to hit center. I wasn’t expert. 
but I remember making slight changes 
in the sighting from time to time, which 
is something that needs to be done with 
any .22 rifle. 

Nowadays I object to repeating rifles 
with tubular magazines under the barrel 
such as the .22 Marlin had. Such rifles 
are now commonly equipped with very 
light barrels and, owing to their design, 
there is no way of fitting a heavier one. 
This brings up the highly controyersial 
question of how much a rifle should 
weigh. Most men, including some rifle 
cranks, prefer lightweight rifles and that 
is why commercial rifles—except target 
rifles—are so light. I recently read an 
article on squirrel hunting in a sports- 
man’s magazine which said, “No .22 rifle 
weighing more than 5 pounds has much 
business off the target range.” 

To my notion, the caliber of a rifle has 
nothing to do with its weight, unless 
the recoil is so severe that the gun must 
be heavy in order to absorb it. Target 
shots use rifles of the same weight whether 
they are shooting a .22 at 100 yards or a 
.300 magnum at 1,000 yards. This weight 
is as great as the shooter feels he can hold 
well. It is seldom less than 12 pounds 
and is often more. All fine target shoot- 
ing is done with heavy rifles and it is 
well known that when target rifles are 
limited to 10 pounds, as they used to be 
in some matches, the scores are poorer. 
It is sometimes suggested that men of a 
certain age and of sedentary habits would 
do well to choose a light rifle for target 
shooting. I have not found it so. Iam 
of a certain age and my occupation is 
sedentary. I am of average height and 
I weigh under 150 pounds. My pet .22- 
caliber off-hand target rifle weighs 14 
pounds. I have many times fired a 
hundred shots for record without wishing 
it were lighter and I note that the second 
fifty shots are always better than the first. 

Hunting rifles are lighter than target 
rifles because men are unwilling to carry 
heavy guns, A hunting rifle is thus a 
compromise between what you can shoot 
best and what you can—or will—carry. A 
possible exception is a rifle intended for 
hunting deer at short range in the brush. 
The mark is relatively big, target accuracy 

[Continued on page 127] 
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is unnecessary, and a rifle that can be 
handled quickly tay be an advantage. 
But small-game hunting requires some- 
thing approaching precision. Most squir- 
rels are shot at 30 yards or less. The 
vulnerable part of a squirrel’s head is 
only about an inch in diameter. That 
is not a big mark at 30 yards. The vul- 
nerable part Of a deer is generally esti- 
mated as an 8-inch circle. How many 
men are sure of a standing deer at 120 
yards? 

It should be noted that there is a differ- 
ence between the total weight of a rifle, 
which is what you have to carry in hunt- 
ing, and the shooting weight. The shoot- 
ing weight is the weight on the left hand 
when you are aiming. It can be more 
than the total weight of the rifle. Pope 
used to take pleasure in demonstrating 
that fact to the skeptical by weighing the 
gun and then weighing it at the point 
where the left hand supports it. In the 
case of my .22-caliber off-hand gun, which 
weighs 14 pounds, the weight on the left 
hand is 1534 pounds. The answer is 
that when the heavy barrel is supported 
aft of the balance point, it becomes a 
lever. The long barrels of Kentucky rifles 
have been explained in various ways. 
Some people believe a long barrel was 
needed to burn the kind of black pow- 
der used in Kentucky rifles. Colonel 
Townsend Whelen says the long barrel 
was a European fad imported to this 
country by early gunsmiths. Pope told 
me he thought the object of the long 
barrel was to get shooting weight with- 
out carrying weight. 

My advice—and it’s admittedly the 
advice of one who is almost a nut on the 
subject—is to choose a .22 rifle that 
weighs more than 7 pounds and prefer- 
ably more than 8 pounds. And, of the 
rifles available, I prefer the bolt-action 
type. They are likely to be more accurate, 
more adaptable to modern sights, and 
better suited to a sling. 

In general, you get what you pay for 
in rifles. Nowadays cheap rifles have 
good barrels and are capable of extra- 
ordinary accuracy. “The difficulty is to 
use their accuracy. The cheap rifle is 
usually too light to be held steadily; the 
trigger pull is often too rough; and some- 
times the action and barrel are poorly 
fitted to the stock. 

An example of what can be done with 
a low-priced rifle is the little Remington 
single-shot illustrated. (See page 35.) My 
friend Ben Barton of Winsted, Connecti- 
cut, needed a light rifle with which to 
teach youngsters to shoot. He worked 
oyer the trigger pull of the $8 Remington, 
fitted it with a scope sight, a sling, and a 
larger stock which he made in seven 
hours. It isn’t pretty, but it now weighs 
734 pounds rather than 5 pounds and a 
man can shoot steadily into the 10 ring 
of the 50-yard target with it. 

The sights are important. The com- 
monest sights are still the kind called 


open. They consist of a rear sight with 
a V or U notch and a front sight that is 
either a blade or a bead. It is not true 
that no man can shoot well with them. 
Some men with good eyes, especially 
young eyes, can do it. Open sights re- 
quire that you focus your eye on the 
rear sight, on the front sight, and on the 
mark. This is, strictly speaking, im- 
possible. What probably happens is that 
the eye focuses with great rapidity first 
on one and then on the other. As aman 
gets older, his eyes lose the power to make 
any such rapid accommodation. Open 
sights are at best subject to a considerable 
error and this error is increased by 
changes in light. Finally, open sights are 
not easily and positively adjustable. 

An aperture sight is ever so much bet- 
ter. An aperture is a hole through which 
you look. You do not focus your eye on 
it. You pay no attention to it and your 
eye will automatically seek the center be- 
cause that is where it finds the most light. 
A hunting aperture should be an eighth 
of an inch in diameter. ‘The best aper- 
ture sights are adjustable for elevation 
and windage, down to a quarter of a 
minute of angle—which is a quarter of an 
inch at 100 yards. 

But the small-game rifle, or any good 
rifle, really comes into its own only when 
it is fitted with a telescope sight. The 
modern telescope sight is the greatest im- 
provement that has been made in rifles 
for two generations, and its advantages 
are now so widely recognized that the big 
mail-order houses offer rifles with tele- 
scope sights in several different models. 
Telescope sights are not new. They were 
in use by target shooters more than a 
hundred years ago. But it is only in 
recent years that the telescope has been 
so adapted to the rifle as to get the full 
usefulness of it. The trouble was not so 
much with the optical systems employed— 
although optical systems have been im- 
proved—as it was with the mounts. The 
problem of mounting a telescope on a 
rifle in such a manner that it is easily 
and precisely adjustable and yet not 
easily knocked out of position is difficult. 


No one has yet succeeded in making 
and mounting a telescope sight that is 
good for big-game hunting, small-game 
hunting, and target shooting. Many men 
are trying, and-the answer may be in a 
telescope of variable power. In general 
hunting, scopes are of low power, from 
2.5X to 4X, because a hunting scope 
needs a large field in which to pick up 
moying game and a large field is not 
possible with high magnification. Tar- 
get telescopes are of higher power, since 


the size of the field doesn’t matter so . 


much. Those used in competition usu- 
ally run from 8X to 15X, although some 
men like 20X. Hunting scopes are usu- 
ally fixed, the adjustments for elevation 
and windage being made internally. 
Target telescopes usually slide in their 
mounts, so they must be returned to 
battery position after each shot, and the 
adjustments are in the mounts. Small- 
game hunting scopes are betwixt and be- 
tween. They are usually of target type, 
but of lower power. A telescope of 4X 


or 5X does well for squirrel shooting. 
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sight is that you can see what you are 
doing. Broadly speaking, you can see at 
50 yards with a 5X scope what you can 
see at 10 yards with the naked eye; or 
at 200 yards what you can see at 40 yards 
with the naked eye. A second advantage 
is that you do not have to focus on two 
objects at once. 

The only important disadvantage of 
the telescope is its cost. Telescope sights 
with mounts cost from about $8 to $85. 
Minor disadvantages are that the tele- 
scope is more subject to injury than iron 
sights; that it isn’t good in a heavy fog: 
and that a rifle stocked for iron sights 
has a comb too low for gelescope sights. 

I spoke of cross hairs as if they were 
the only kind of reticule available in 
telescope sights. They aren’t. There are 
many different kinds of reticule. In gen- 
eral, target shooters prefer cross hairs and 
hunters prefer a flat-topped post. The 
objection to cross hair: that they are 
difficult to see in poor light and may dis- 
appear in thick woods. ‘The objection to 
the post is that it covers up too much, 
making it difficult to hold over at a longer 
range than that for which the gun is 
sighted. The problem has been solved 
for me by the combination of relatively 
fine cross hairs with a center dot at their 
intersection. I have a 15X target scope 
with a center dot that subtends—that is, 
covers—about three-quarters of an inch on 
a target 100 yards away or 114 inches on 
a target 200 yards away. This has proved 
most satisfactory for prone shooting and 
for testing rifles at the bench rest. The 
dot is too small for a hunting scope. One 
twice as big is: better for squirrel shoot- 
ing. It could be still bigger for deer. 
Hunting scopes are often fitted with cen- 
ter dots covering from 8 to 4 inches at 
100 yards. Such a dot is as easily seen in 
poor light as a flat-topped post and it 
makes holding over easier because it 
doesn’t cover so much of the mark. 

But whatever rifle and sights you 
choose, the first thing to do is to try the 
gun from a rest at a measured distance 
on a target and find out what it will do. 
‘Target shooters sight their rifles with the 
utmost care for the distances at which 
they are going to shoot and often make 
corrections between shots. It is just as 
important to, sight a hunting rifle pre- 
cisely, and it is necessary to do one thing 
more and that is to find out where the 
bullet strikes at different ranges. Target 
shooting is at known distances. Hunting 
is at unknown distances. 

The advantage of using a rest in-sight- 
ing a rifle is that your shooting will be 
more exact. The best rest is a solid bench 
with a chair or stool on which to sit. A 
weighted box, having a front board with 
wide notches at different heights in which 
to put the rifle, isa help. It is better to 
line these notches with felt or sponge 
rubber. You sit at the bench and fold 
your arms, your left hand under the toe 
of the stock, your right hand on the grip 
in such a position that your forefinger 
reaches the trigger comfortably. You can 
raise or lower the elevation of the gun 
by relaxing or clenching the hand under 
the toe. If that isn’t enough, you shift 
the rifle to another notch. If you haven't 
a bench rest, you can lie on the ground 
and rest the gun on a log or a piece of 


timber. But put something soft, such as 
a pillow or a rolled-up blanket, between 
the wood and the rifle. A sandbag is 
traditional, but the only sand bags I have 
ever seen leaked sand and that is some- 
thing you want to keep away from a rifle. 

If you rest the barrel of the rifle near 
the muzzle, the gun will usually shoot 
higher than when you hold it free of a 
rest. But if you rest the gun on the wood 
of the fore end, it will usually shoot very 
close to the same point as when you shoot 
it without a rest. To do nice work you 
need to be careful to hold the rifle the 
same way every time, with the same pres- 
sure of your hands and face and shoulder, 
and to pull the trigger without any trace 
of jerk or flinch. 

At what distance should you sight the 
rifle? That depends on the trajectory of 
the rifle and on the kind ef game you 
are going to hunt. You should choose 
that distance at which you will suffer the 
least disadvantage from the fact that a 
bullet has to rise well above the mark in 
midflight. I said that most squirrels are 
shot at 30 yards or less. But it would be 


a mistake to sight a squirrel rifle at so. 


short a distance. You can do better by 
sighting it for a longer distance. 

T recently fired several hundred rounds 
from bench rest with a .22-caliber rifle in 
an attempt to find the best range at which 
to sight it for squirrel hunting. The rifle 
has.a telescope sight with a center nearly 
1% inches above the center of the rifle 
bore. The fact is not to be ignored. If 
I had been using iron sights three- 


quarters of an inch above the bore my re- 
sults would haye been different, and 
somewhat less favorable. The ammuni- 
tion was .22 long rifle of match grade, 
which the maker says has a velocity at 
the muzzle of 1,160 feet a second. That 
is not to be ignored either, since .22 long 
rifle ammunition is loaded to a variety 
of velocities and the velocity affects the 
trajectory. 

I sighted the rifle to hit as near dead 
on as possible at 30 yards, shooting from 
bench rest, and then tried it at longer 
distances without changing the sights. I 
found that on the average—and it is on 
the average of a number of shots that you 
have to judge—the bullet struck .75 of 
an inch low at 50 yards and 1.35 inches 
low at 60 yards. I then sighted the rifle 
at 50 yards and tried it at distances from 
50 feet to 75 yards. I found that it was 
almost dead on at 50 feet. It may seem 
odd that a rifle should shoot center at 
50 feet and at 50 yards with the same 
sighting. The answer is that the bullet 
was on its upward curve at 50 feet and 
on its downward curve at 50 yards and 
the two points of impact happened to 
coincide with the ammunition I was 
shooting and with a telescope of a certain 
height above the bore. I found that at 
no point between 50 feet and 50 yards 
was the average bullet more than .6 of an 
inch high. At 60 yards, still with the 
50-yard sighting, the average bullet was 
-6 of an inch low. The average vertical 
spread, between 50 feet and 60 yards, was 
thus only 1.2 inches. I had previously 


found that when the rifle was sighted for 
30 yards the average vertical spread be- 
tween 30 yards and 60 yards was 2.1 
inches, or almost twice as much. So far 
as trajectory is concerned, you are far 
better off when you sight the rifle for 50 
yards than when you sight it for 30 yards. 
Sixty yards is a long shot at a squirrel’s 
head. But you don’t usually have to take 
a shot that long in the standing position. 

Sometimes you can rest your left hand 
against a tree and sometimes you can sit 
down, with your knees drawn np, your 
arms folded, and your elbows on your 
knees. I like the variation of this posi- 
tion made famous by an Army shot of 
many years ago who was known as Gun- 
sling Dave. He clasped his right wrist 
with his left hand. ‘This is no longer per- 
mitted in match competition, but there 
is nothing to prevent it in hunting. And 
the leather sling helps in any position ex- 
cept the free standing one we call “off 
hand.” 

I thought it might be possible to beat 
the figures I have given by shooting some 
ammunition of higher velocity. All the 
manufacturers put out .22 long rifle 
ammunition for game shooting with a 
velocity of around 1,400 feet a second at 
the muzzle. It is called Hi-Speed, Super- 
Speed, High Velocity, and Super-X by 
different makers. I found that the tra- 
jectory was flatter. For example, when 
the gun was sighted for 50 yards, ten 
shots at 100 yards with the match ammu- 
nition showed an average drop of 7.2 
inches. The shots with the faster ammu- 
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nition showed an average drop of 5.17 
inches. But the ten shots with the match 
ammunition gave an extreme spread on 
centers of 1.12 inches, which means that 
every shot would have hit a half-dollar 
piece with something to spare. The ten 
shots with the faster ammunition gave 
an extreme spread of 2.5 inches. So brief 
a test is not a final measure of the differ- 
ence in my rifle and no measure at all 
of the difference in somebody else’s rifle. 
It is likely that I got a better-than-average 
group with the match ammunition and 
a worse-than-average group with the fast 
ammunition. Howevc . I had previously 
noted that I couldn’t siay in the 10 ring 
of the N.R.A. 50-yard target when shoot- 
ing at 50 yards with the fast ammunition. 
I had no difficulty in staying in the 10 
ring—which is .89 of an inch in diameter 
—when shooting the match ammunition. 

All told, I fired about 500 shots in the 
course of three afternoons. 

I decided that I preferred the match 
ammunition for squirrels, even though it 
has a higher trajectory and slightly less 
killing power. I am unwilling to sacri- 
fice fine accuracy for velocity when the 
mark is as small as a squirrel’s head or 
even the slightly larger area at the shoul- 
der and just behind it. But a man of 
a different temperament might make 
the opposite choice. If I were going to 
use a .22 on woodchucks, I would prefer 
the faster ammunition with a hollow- 
point bullet and I would be inclined to 
sight the rifle for 75 yards. When a .22 is 
so sighted, the bullet of the faster ammu- 
nition will not—on the average—go more 
than 1 inch high at 40 yards and not more 
than 1 inch low at 85 yards. 

My results, are, at best, a rough guide. 
As I suggested in the beginning, a rifle 
with sights closer to the bore would give 
different results. The bullet crosses the 
line of sight at two points, one close to 
the gun and the other at the distance for 
which it is sighted. If the sights are high 
above the bore, the first crossing will be 
farther away from the gun than it will be 
if the sights are low, although, of course, 
the sights do not affect the actual flight 
of the bullet. I think anyone who buys 
a .22 rifle will do well to fire at least 500 
shots from a rest at different distances and 
to keep a record of his results before he 
goes hunting with it. It is the only way 
to learn just what the rifle will do. 

Incidentally, using a rest is one of the 
best of all ways to begin shooting. The 
rifle’ wobbles less than in any other kind 
of shooting, so you can give all your 
attention to controlling the trigger. 
When you have learned to pull the 
trigger without disturbing your aim, it is 
time enough to begin shooting without a 
rest. 

The .22 long rifle cartridge has one 
disadvantage which the hunter must 
guard against. This is the fact that the 
first shot out of a cold clean barrel is 
usually a bit wild. Target shooters regu- 
larly warm up their rifles with a number 
of shots before starting to shoot for rec- 
ord in a match, or even before taking 
their sighting shots. You can’t warm up 
your rifle when hunting, but you can fire 
several sighting shots before starting out 
so you'll know the barrel isn’t clean. 

As I admitted, I am almost a crank 


about rifles and consequently what suits 
me may not suit anybody else. My pet 
squirrel rifle is not a .22._ I have told 
how, when I was 12 years old, I mortally 


wounded a squirrel but failed to bring it O E | 
down. When I was 15, I got a Stevens L 
25-21 rifle with a bullet mold and load- ol iy ook e 
id 
--- Orchids 


ing tools so I could make my own ammu- 
nition. I was invited that fall to go 
squirrel hunting with an instructor in 
the state school for the deaf. His method 
was one I’ve never seen before or since 
and hardly sportsmanlike, though I fol- 
lowed it on this occasion. The party 
consisted of me, the instructor, and eleven 
deaf boys. The instructor carried a 10- 
bore single-barrel shotgun. The eleven 
boys carried the joints of a long pole, the 
lower sections of 1-by-2-inch pine and the 
upper sections of cane. The timber in 
that country was mostly second growth. 
The squirrels made their nests in the 
forks of trees. When the boys found a 
nest, they jointed up the pole and poked 
it through until a squirrel came out. 

I shot thirteen squirrels that day. The 
instructor insisted that I do all the shoot- 
ing and yielded only on the fourteenth 
squirrel, which he dropped with a great 
roar from the 10-bore. 

Nowadays my pet squirrel rifle is one 
suggested by that Stevens .25-21 I used 
when I was a boy. I picked up the barrel, 
the bullet mold, and the cartridge cases 
secondhand for $20. They were the work 
of the late A. O. Zischang of Syracuse, a 
maker for whom Harry Pope had great 
respect. The barrel was threaded for a 
Ballard action, so I had it fitted to a 
Ballard action with double-set triggers. 
I would have preferred a Winches- 
ter single-shot action if only because it 
is almost a pound lighter than a Ballard. 
The rifle shot so well that I had a stock 
made for it. It has made many groups 


of 1 inch and less at 100 yards. (a: ‘What a nice compliment, 
The fine performance of this rifle owes B Whitey.” 


a good deal to modern improvements in 


ammunition. Zischang made it at least ap . 5 

s © r ; ris — 
forty years ago for black powder. It i I'm not auigae ed, Blackie: 
shoots better today than it did then be- real quality always gets the 
cause the invention of noncorrosive bouquets.” 


primers has made it possible to use smoke- 
less powder in it without ruining the 
bore. But since the cartridge for which it 
is chambered is not, and never was, com- No truer words were ever spoken 
mercially made, the ammunition must be : 


hand-loaded. Most men would feel it Whitey! BLACK « WHITE has 
isn’t worth the trouble. Just the same, 
this Zischang-Ballard is an example of 
something we have lost in forty years of 
improvement in rifles and ammunition 
and sights. That is the high-grade single- 
shot rifle as it used to be made by Win- 
chester and Stevens and Remington in character. 
almost any caliber and almost any weight 
a crank could ask for. If you wanted it 
that way, the factory would fit it with 


double-set triggers. No one makes single- .\ Y if) 
shot rifles any more except in .22 caliber s& LAC K & Ww: ITE 
and these are mostly 5-pound guns. 

That weight may seem heavy enough to 
the man who wants to buy a rifle for . Characler 
squirrel shooting, but it is Tar too light fhe. Scoteh wilh 
for me. My .25 Zischang-Ballard has a 
fairly heavy barrel. With a telescope sight BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


it, the rifle weighs 12 is, [hav 
pie ewe eee i peaecs a THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


I was carrying the gun, but never when 
shooting it. 


won praise the world over—for 
folks have grown to depend upon 
its uniformly fine quality and 
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She - Boss 


[Continued from page 32] 


breast like a woman wanting a child. She 
crept along the back streets of Sofia, 
slipping through dark doors to plan strat- 
egies of organization. She walked boldly 
among students, proselyting, injecting 
the doctrine of revolution, enlisting them 
in the struggle against capitalism. 

By 1923 she was the leader of her 
district. She organized and led it in an 
attempt to overthrow King Boris and his 
regime. The insurrection was a flop. 
Tzola was arrested and sentenced to nine 
months in jail. 

Imagined wrongs grow fat in a cell. By 
the time Tzola had served her sentence, a 
single objective obsessed her, and the 
wariness of the zealot sparked her eyes. 
She left the jail behind and threw herself 
into a campaign for a new revolution. 

In 1925, Tzola Dragoicheva took part 
in her first mass murder. 

Communists, plotting again to ovyer- 
throw the government, chose the day of 
a general’s funeral for the assassination of 
King Boris and his entourage. They 
planned carefully, and Tzola planned 
with them. They reconnoitered the Sveti 
Nedeyla Cathedral in the heart of Sofia 
where the funeral was to be held. They 
calculated the placement of their bomb 
meticulously, hoping to kill not only the 
King but several of his ministers as well. 

But something went wrong. The timing 
was bad. The King lived—and some 160 
innocent people perished. 

‘Tzola, one of the principal plotters, 
was caught in the hunt that followed. 

She told me about the events which 
came with her capture, a thin, infrequent 
smile lifting a corner of her lips. The 
police were rough, she said. She got the 
Bulgar equivalent of the third degree and 
finally went to trial. She was found 
guilty and sentenced to death! 

Tzola was a woman. She was good 
copy. Leftist intellectuals and foreign 
writers especially found her so and 
flooded the press with her story. And 
(according to Tzola) because of the pub- 
licity abroad, her execution was delayed. 

For a year she remained in the news. 
For some reason or other, the writers who 
carried her story into print called her 
“Sonia’’—and in many places she is still 
known by that name. The months of 
clamor helped her. Under Bulgarian 
law, if a sentence of death is hot executed 
within eighteen months of sentence, it 
Was Customary to commute the sentence 
to life imprisonment. Here is what 
happened. 

‘The execution date was set and Tzola 
went back to her cell to wait. Then, as 
the day set for her death approached, she 
demanded a medical examination. 

Amazed physicians reported her 
condition as “interesting,” as officials 
waggled their beards and protested that 
she had been in close confinement for a 
year. 

Tzola was pregnant. And her preg- 
nancy was potent legal barrier to her 
execution. Bulgarian law forbade the 
hanging of a pregnant woman. Tzola’s 
pregnancy took her well over the eighteen 


month period and she was saved. Tzola 
is a resourceful woman. 

This story of her reprieve was ignored 
both by Tzola in her interviews with me 
and by the glamorized accounts of her 
exploits broadcast by communist propa- 
gandists. But Bulgarians tell it for 
gospel. 

The tale goes on to speculate on the 
child’s paternity. Some claim it was the 
prison director. Others say it was her 
lawyer, and still others attribute it to a 
prison guard with communist leanings. 
None apparently believed it to have been 
an immaculate conception. 

In any event, the child—a son—was 
born in prison. When Tzola was ulti- 
mately released, her Bulgarian com- 
munist friends say she sent the boy to 
Russia, where he acquired Soviet citizen- 
ship and is now reputed to be serving 
as a lieutenant in an engineering corps in 
the Red Army. 

Some irony attaches to Tzola’s release 
King Boris, the man she meant to 
granted a general amnesty and she was 
freed eight years after she entered 
prison. 

Motherhood had not softened her, Nor 
had prison reconstructed her beliefs. Her 
zeal tended toward fanaticism. 

She went to Germany, but fled to 
France and then to Russia in the face of 
anticommunist campaigns fomented by 
the growing gangs of Hitler’s National 
Socialist Workers Party. . 


The next three years of Tzola’s life 
probably cemented her character. She 
says herself that they were the most re- 
vealing. “I got valuable political train- 
ing in Moscow that I could not have 
obtained elsewhere. Needless to say, my 
contacts there are close and binding.” 

She was welcomed to Moscow by Georgi 
Dimitroy, the Bulgarian communist hero 
who subsidized the party in his homeland 
from Soviet funds. He initiated her into 
the inner councils of the communist heir- 
archy. 

She returned to Bulgaria in 1936, far- 
ther along her road to dictatorship. Soon 
she took her place as a member of the 
central committee of the party and went 
to work with an indefatigable will. 

She labored in the shadow of war 
clouds beginning to roll across Europe. 
Then, in 1939, apparently believing that 
the time was ripe, she began to incite a 
revolution. Again the police tapped her 
and Tzola was sentenced to six months in 
a concentration camp. But her work 
neyer ceased; she even organized com- 
munist “cells” in the camp. 

Two years later she was arrested again. 
Out of this arrest grows the story of two 
incidents that are significant for they 
demonstrate the compulsion of her 
fanatical worship of “the party.” 

Arrested with her in 1941 were eight- 
een comrades. She and others were 
ordered imprisoned in the old Saint 
Nikola Monastery sequestered in an 
almost inaccessible part of the Rhodope 
Mountains near Ploydiv. At Plovdiv she 
was brought into the police station for 
questioning. 

A man appeared to talk in her behalf. 
Bulgars say it was her current common 
law husband. He began to speak, plead- 


ing her cause, and in speaking he re- 
vealed a secret of the party. 

Tzola leaped to her feet. She raged, 
cursing him and tried to strike him. 

The man later vanished—completely. 
Some Bulgars say he was murdered. 
Communists simply shrug their shoulders 
when his name is mentioned. 

To Tzola, this was no time to lie in 
prison. The world was aflame. Russia 
was in the war. “There was work to be 
done,” she told me, “I had to get out. 

“T made one attempt at escape. I was 
well away from the monastery when I 
slipped down a steep bank and broke my 
leg. I managed to crawl back to the 
grounds in a couple of hours and the 
stupid guards never realized I'd been 
gone. While my leg healed I planned 
another escape.” 

On the afternoon of December 1, 1941, 
the mountain skies began to darken. The 
temperature dropped. By sundown swift 
pellets of snow were falling. Soon a 
blizzard moaned about the ancient 
monastery. Tzola called a woman com- 
rade, Rada Todrova, and talked with 
her in shivering whispers. The night 
was bitter but so much the better. 

They slipped past the guards, treading 
quietly in bedroom slippers. Once in the 
open they headed into the freezing wind, 
clawing their way through undergrowth 
and over the rocks. 

“Tt was freezing cold,’ Tzola related. 
“The weather was so bitter the guards 
refused to hunt for us believing we would 
freeze to death in the mountains. Many 
times I thought we were finished. Our 
feet were torn and frozen, but somehow 
we managed to make it to Plovdiv. Here 
our comrades hid us and gave us food. 

“We hid for weeks while our feet 
healed and police interest in our where- 
abouts died down. When we were able 
to walk again, we started on foot for 
Sofia, traveling by night, and hiding with 
known communists during the day. We 
worked from village to village, and finally 
got to the capital. I found that many 
communists had been caught by the 
police, so I was snowed under with work 
reorganizing the party. 

“News I was in Sofia got around. It 
wasn’t long before I was made chief de- 
fendant in a treason case against the 
communists. The police couldn’t catch 
me, so I was sentenced to death in ab- 
sentia. It was the second time I was con- 
demned to die. I fooled the police by 
moving from quarter to quarter and 
using disguises whenever I went on the 
streets. Sometimes, I dirtied my face, 
put on rags and posed as an old gypsy. 
For months at a time, I didn’t yenture 
out in daylight, always moying cautiously 
at night.” 

Communist chroniclers have tried to 
glamorize this period in Tzola’s life. They 
credit her with parachuting into Bulgaria 
along with Russian saboteurs. But her 
own words are authenticated by police 
and prison records. 

Late in 1942, Tzola Dragoicheva, now 
more than secure in her party leadership, 
took another step on her road to dictator- 
ship and the domination of her country. 

Inevitably, as in all countries of Cen- 
tral Europe, Bulgarian politics produced 
a score or more of parties. Many of them 
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held firmly to democratic principles. 
Their leaders were eager to see a new 
order established in their country. 

Tzola knew that her communist party 
had not the strength to accomplish a 
revolution alone. She needed help. She 
needed the strength of the other parties, 
and from her knowledge of political ex- 
pedients gained from her Russian school- 
ing, she conceived the ‘Fatherland 
Front.” 

From the outset, the communists led 
the coalition, primarily because of their 
disciplined organization and experience 
in clandestine maneuvering. Tzola’s chicf 
collaborator, Anton Yugov, now Bulgar- 
ian Minister of Interior, and head of 
the police, became commander-in-chief 
of the mountain guerrilla bands. Both 
Tzola and Yugoy foresaw their future 
use and succeeded in installing commu- 
nists and political commissars in the key 
commands. Many resistance leaders, 
fearful of communist domination after 
the common enemy was defeated, shied 
away from the Fatherland Front. 

Among these were kindly 80-year-old 
Nikola Mushanovy, once prime minister 
and a leader of the Agrarian party, and 
Atanas Buroy, 70, another liberal Agrar- 
ian leader. 

“The idea shaped up slowly,” Tzola 
told me. “It wasn’t easy to put over the 
program, and sometimes the task seemed 
hopeless. Various group leaders would 
accept in principle and then change 
their minds. Never in history have we 
communists used so much patience to 
make other party leaders see the light. 
Some opposed guerrillas to fight the 
government, but we insisted and the 


guerrillas turned out to be the mainstay 
of the front. Actually, I used communist 
stooges for most of the organization 
work. I was afraid to appear active be- 
cause I knew the death sentence hanging 
oyer my head would put the fear of God 
into many we were compelled to work 
with.” : 

But work with them she did, always 
carefully manipulating her own comrades 
into dominant positions over parties with 
larger numbers. 

Meanwhile the tide of war was turn- 
ing. The Red Army slowed and finally 
stopped Hitler. The citizen armies of 
the West were gaining strength and posi- 
tion. Tzola, inside Bulgaria, moved her 
pawns and organized her attack. She was 
stepping rapidly now along her Red road. 

Came Normandie and Southern 
France. The Red Army smashed Ru- 
mania. Then, on September 5, 1944, 
Russia declared war on Bulgaria. 

Tzola was ready. The Fatherland 
Front rose and moved swiftly in a coup 
d'etat that swept a newly formed 5-day- 
old government composed of democratic 
elements into jail. Ninety-nine hours 
later, without a shot being fired, the 
Russians occupied Bulgaria. 

Communists and their sympathizers 
represented not more than five to ten 
per cent of the people. But their party 
was the best organized and had the full 
support of the Russians. With the Red 
Army to back them, the communists were 
able to demand and get the prize govern- 
ment positions. 

Within a week the other parties in the 
Fatherland Front coalition and the Bul- 
garian people realized they had been 
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duped. The coup d’etat had not pro- 
duced a representative government. In- 
stead larger groups in the Fatherland 
Front coalition were almost completely 
ignored by a communist minority. The 
police system was wholly in the hands of 
the communists and the rule of the ma- 
chine gun began. 

Tzola Dragoicheva, profiting from her 
Moscow training, remained obscurely be- 
hind scenes during the formation of the 
government. Then she emerged as 
Secretary General of the National Com- 
mittee of the Fatherland Front, a posi- 
tion similar to Stalin's in Russia. The 
job enables her to remain outside the 
government and yet control it. 

She began her dictatorship with the 
callous inflexibility indispensable to 
totalitarian power. Her guerillas became 
her police. When she needed more, In- 
terior Ministor Yugoy recruited criminals 
from the prisons to do the job. With 
them behind her, Tzola began her ven- 
geance. 

Any citizen who was not a communist 
or did not adhere to the coalition she 
dominated became an enemy. She made 
a clean sweep of the opposition. Former 
members of parliament, ministers and 
officials, along with personal antagonists 
of Mme. Dragoicheva, were charged and 
brought to trial overnight. 

One group was brought summarily be- 
fore a “people's court.” Nazi sympa- 
thizers and democratic leaders were 
lumped together under a blanket charge 
of treason. One hundred were found 
guilty and condemned to death. 


Foreign intervention on behalf of 
some of the condemned never had a 
chance to manifest itself. Fear of it 
hastened their deaths. By 11:30 p.m. on 
the day they were found guilty and sen- 
tenced, they were lined before pits in a 
cemetery and machine-gunned. 

A good half of those hundred men were 
innocent of the charge against them. 

Bulgarians and foreign observers say 
that in the first six months of Tzola’s dic- 
tatorship between 15,000 and 20,000 
people were killed or disappeared, and 
160,000 were thrown in jail. 

Eyen 80-year-old Mushanoy and 70- 
year-old Burov, the Agrarian leaders who 
spurned Tzola’s Fatherland Front, were 
dragged into court to face charges. “They 
had their chance,” Tzola said. 

‘Their prominence and known integrity 
saved them. They got off with a sentence 
of a year in jail. 

A new life began then for Tzola. She 
commandeered a two-story villa on 
Veliko Turnovo. One of the most com- 
fortable homes in the foreign embassy 
section of the capital, the villa was 
formerly occupied by ex-Governor George 
Earle of Pennsylvania, last United States 
Minister to Bulgaria. A wooden wall, 
forty feet high has been erected around 
the house, presumably to prevent anyone 
from taking potshots at the dictator or 
her guests. 

Inside, specially built oversize chairs 
and built in bookshelves, in a huge 
raftered living room, make a snug refuge. 
A big fireplace at one end of the room 
and the newest type of indirect lighting 
give it an elegant tone. The dining room 
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can seat twenty people, and Tzola some- 
times uses it for secret party conferences 
at night. The roomy kitchen is fitted out 
with American gadgets and is equipped 
with a large frigidaire. Upstairs, Tzola 
has two bedrooms, a breakfast room, and 
a dressing room and bath designed by 
Dmitri Zolloy, ace Bulgarian decorator 
and architect. 

Tzola lives alone with servants chosen 
for their known loyalty to her and the 
party. Police armed with machine guns 
patrol the entire block, and a score or 
more are always on duty at the entrance 
and prowling around the house. They 
have orders to shoot suspicious characters 
on sight. Fyven guests must show identi- 
fication papers and are subjected to close 
examination. Bulgarians shun the vicin- 
ity of Tzola’s home. 

Tzola is rapidly acquiring the reputa- 
tion of being the best dressed woman 
in clothes-starved Bulgaria, Bulgarian 
women claim she has five new fur coats, 
including astrakan and mink, In spite 
of her strenuous working schedule, the 
dictator finds time to attend social func- 


tions given by the Russians and the party. 
She is always on hand to occupy the place 
of honor at party reunions, and reviewing 
stands at parades constantly held to show 
the solidarity of the Fatherland Front. 

I first saw Tzola Dragoicheva in her 
offices a few weeks after she became dic- 
tator. The building bristles with ma- 
chine guns. 

The small plump dictator is neither 
beautiful nor distinguished—as commun- 
ist propaganda sometimes portrays her. 
She might have been reasonably good- 
looking when she was younger, but years 
of prison life have robbed her of even 
casual comeliness. Today, at 48, she is 
wrinkled and tired looking. Her red 
hair and hard, piercing eyes accentuate 
the deep creases in her strained, worn 
face. Her lips are straight, thin and for- 
bidding. Sometimes she manages a 
mechanical, chilly smile but usually main- 
tains a cold businesslike front. 

One of the first things she said to me 
was: “I intend to keep power in my own 
hands.” 

And so far she has, 


Your Sinuses 
[Continued from page 62] 


sinus operations as most of us have, may 
be: “Is surgery necessary?” In the case 
of an acute sinus infection the answer is 
practically always “No.” In fact, temper- 
ing with the bone and membranes when 
they're fighting infection may be harm- 
ful. 

Conservative treatments cover a wide 
range. You may sniff penicillin in vapor 
form, or take sulfas—both drugs fre- 
quently produce prompt and striking 
improyement by eliminating germs caus- 
ing the infection. Infra-red (heat) rays 
may be used, or hot or cold packs applied 
to the face for comfort. Nasal packs 
saturated with drugs that shrink the mu- 
cous membrane may be applied in the 
nose; these help to open clogged channels 
and promote drainage. Or the same 
drugs may be used in spray form, Nar- 
cotics may be given if pain is severe, and- 
a rest in bed may be in order. Once the 
obstructions are removed, normal drain- 
age will clear up the infection by itself 
in a few weeks. 

It is when an acute infection slides into 
a chronic one that trouble lies ahead. 
Some specialists say that an acute sinusitis 
never lasts more than six weeks; after 
that it’s chronic. That transition period, 
though indefinite, is important, for 
chronic sinusitis—and that’s what we 
usually hear called “sinus trouble’—may 
last for years, and the best chance of pre- 
venting it lies in catching it in its early 
stages. There are important differences 
in treatment. An advanced chronic sinus 
infection usually requires surgery for 
complete cure; but sometimes relatively 
minor procedures will do the trick. - 

The specialist may annoy you by not 
taking your word for it that you have 
sinus trouble. Accurate diagnosis of a 
chronic condition calls for a good deal 
of what may seem like hocus-pocus to 


you. He will look into your history as 
well as your nose. Probably he will take 
X-rays of the sinuses, and maybe put a 
flashlight back of your upper palate in a 
dark room. If he sees suggestive shadows 
in the maxillary sinuses he will know they 
are full of pus that wants out. Such ac- 
cumulations can in time injure the mem- 
branes and eyen erode bone—a dangerous 
possibility, especially if the frontal si- 
nuses or others near the brain are in- 
volved. 

This is where early treatment can 
ward off a lot of trouble. Assuming that 
acute infection has subsided, and the or- 
gan is not yet damaged, puncture and 
irrigation can be highly beneficial. This 
classifies as surgery, not as fun, but it 
is distinctly a minor operation. With an 
appropriate instrument the surgeon 
punctures a hole in the thin partition 
separating the side of the inner nose from 
the maxillary sinus. He may probe for 
the natural opening, but many operators 
frown on this procedure, fearing to dam- 
age the ciliary machinery that is trying 
to keep the opening functioning. Given 
a route by which to escape, encouraged 
by warm salt-water irrigation, simple 
drainage may be all that is necessary for 
cure. 

Because this doesn’t always cure, and 
because repeat performances or more 
radical surgery may be necessary, a leg- 
end has arisen that once you have a sinus 
operation you have to keep on having 
them. In part, this arises from the con- 
servatism of good operators, who try the 
simplest measures, without guarantees, 
before trying more far-reaching ones. 
And sinus surgery got a bad name in 
other days from multifold attacks upon 
the septum—the vertical rudder within 
the nose that deflects air to right or left 
chambers. Nowadays yentilation and 
drainage of sinuses can usually be estab- 
lished without radical septum surgery. 
Indeed, there are many people with devi- 
ated or eccentric septums who never 
have sinus trouble, though obstructive 


growths, such as polyps, may require re- 
moval. 

Electrosurgery has its advocates. Here 
the “cutting” is done bloodlessly, and 
seems adyantageous in permanently 
shrinking swollen tissues. Deep irradia- 
tion by X-rays is often beneficial. The 
object in all cases is to keep open the 
sinus bottlenecks and promote drainage 
without damaging the natural mechan- 
ism. But in chronic sinusitis of long 
standing, really radical surgery may be 
necessary. By radical is meant complete 
remoyal of the membrane lining the 
sinus, wide exposure, and even, some- 
times, entire obliteration of the cavit 
The goal of sinus surgery, simple or radi- 
cal, in competent hands, is relief from a 
chronic disease, 

It is important to remember that only 
an occasional case really needs surgery. 
Nobody knows how many patients think 
they have sinus trouble when they really 
haye an allergy reacting through the 
nose. Allergic chronic sinusitis acts mucl 
like the infectious kind and, as Dr. G. 
Shambaugh has pointed out, its symp- 
toms may be even more severe. While 
the infectious sufferer usually has slight 
symptoms, and trouble usually is cen- 
tered in one maxillary sinus, the allergy 
type is likely to complain of severe 
symptoms—headache, fatigue, congestion 
—and both maxillary sinuses are prob- 
ably involved. Skin tests may reveal sub- 
stances to which you are allergic and 
lead to desensitization measures. 

You might suspect your sinusitis to be 
a really nasal allergy if what you take to 
be colds of sudden onset and disappear- 
ance occur at frequent intervals. If 
drainage is blocked, conditions favorable 
to infection are set up. Nasal symptoms 
occurring seasonably may be due to pol- 
lens; those of year-round nature, to food 
allergies; those more pronounced in win- 
ter, to house dust. 


Your environment can have a good 
deal to do with sinus disease. Dr. Jerome 
E, Andes, in the Journal-Lancet, indicts 
the habit of sleeping with wide-open 
windows and exposure to chilling drafts 
as especially bad for sinus sufferers with 
sensitive nasal passages. “Our faces were 
not designed as radiators,” he reminds 
us. Yet we let electric fans blow on us, 
or ride in windswept rumble seats and 
wonder why we get stuffy noses. Dusts 
are also sinus irritants, and these include 
tobacco smoke, which is bad medicine for 
the chronic sinus victim. Eyen if he 
doesn’t smoke, it is hard to avoid com- 
munal fume 

These distinctions of causes and treat- 
ments are, of course, matters for your 
doctor to determine. He may find that a 
maxillary sinus infection has arisen not 
from colds or allergies, but from the in- 
fected root of a tooth. Roots of your 
molars or premolars, close to the floor of 
the maxillary sinus, can cause trouble. 

You don’t need to know about various 
complications, such as involvement of 
other sinuses than the maxillary set, if 
you're smart’ enough to get competent 
advice early, for any sinus trouble you 
may have. But probably most sinus suf- 
ferers feel well enough to keep on with 
their daily routines even during the 
acute stage—and this makes it easier not 
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to call a doctor at the very time when 
he could do most in forestalling future 
trouble. Indeed, a mild sinus inflama- 
tion often clears up by itself. But 
whether it is acute or chronic sinusitis 
that bothers you, there are a few very 
practical medical facts that you definitely 
should know about. 

You very rarely run across a chronic 
sinus victim who does not haye a pocket- 
full of vasoconstrictors. These are drugs 
which have a shrinking effect on the 
membranes of the nasal passages. A popu- 
lar form is the inhaler, You take a sniff, 
the swollen membranes subside, and 
stuffiness disappears. The home medi- 
cine cabinet contains the same type of 
drugs dispensed as sprays, nose drops, or 
ointments. 

Used with discretion, by your doctor 
or by yourself, these medicaments are of 
unquestionable value. But they make 
you feel so comfortable that the tempta- 
tion to excess is great. And rhinologists 
are now haying some sober second 
thoughts as to whether yasoconstrictors 
may not frequently prolong a nasal ail- 
ment instead of curing it. Nose special- 
ists participating in a discussion at an 
American Medical Association meeting, 
led off by a paper by Dr. Barney M. 
Kully, looked with some disquietude 
upon the increasing popular use of these 
membrane-shrinkers, of which there are 
no mere fifty-seven varieties, but 240. 

The danger seems to be that though 
surface membranes are indeed shrunk by 
such medicines, there can be a reaction 
in the form of dilation of deeper blood- 
carrying structures. Shrinking the tissues 
is unphysiologic, since an increased blood 
supply is a natural measure for combat- 
ing infection. Patients with nasal al- 
lergies are especially likely to rely on 
drops and inhalants, Dr, Kully reports, 
and many of them are sensitive to their 
medication—if they cut out their misuse 
of vasoconstrictors, their symptoms would 
disappear. 


Tn acute sinusitis, judicious shrink- 
ing (which the doctor is likely to induce 
with medicated nasal packs) may be very 
helpful in reducing swollen membranes 
and encouraging drainage. These can be 
of temporary value in reducing discom- 
fort of a head cold, and in chronic sinusi- 
tis can improve nasal breathing and 
facilitate drainage. It is not the use but 
the abuse of vasoconstrictors that is ques- 
tioned. The user would be well advised 
to employ them discreetly, within the 
limits advised by his doctor, rather than 
to sniff them to excess and thus aggravate 
the congestion he is trying to get rid of. 

One particular branch of athletics— 
swimming—has a staggering number of 
black marks in the books of specialists 
called upon to treat nose and ear and 
sinus afflictions. If you have sinus trouble 
and love to swim, the two facts may be 
related. And if you go in for diving the 
probability of relation is even greater. 

Here is what can happen: When you 
do a swan dive, or swim under water, 
pressure forces fluid into your nose and 
throat. The chlorine used in swimming 
pools is itself irritating to membranes. 
Contaminated water may carry germs to 
your interior, And even if the water is 
pure, its pressure can force bugs of 


your own body into regions where they 
can multiply viciously. Not only the 
sinuses, but the middle ear and mastoid 
can be invaded. Ever notice how many 
habitual swimmers have ear trouble or 
are hard of hearing? 

The chilling effect of cool water on 
the body plays a part, too, by reducing 
resistance, especially if you’re on the 
skinny side with only a thin insulating 
layer of body fat. Harsh experience 
finally teaches many sinus patients that 
they can’t sit in a draft, or stay in swim- 
ming until their teeth chatter, without 
having a flareup of symptoms. When you 
do swim, if you breathe out through the 
nose every instant your head is under 
water, nasal complications will probably 
be avoided. Better yet, keep your nose 
and mouth out of the water altogether 
as much as you can. 

The notion that any he-man worthy 
of the name will sleep winter and sum- 
mer in a bedroom with wide-open win- 
dows is hard to exorcise. Yet fresh air is 
not necessarily cold air, and although 
you can pile on blankets to keep your 
body warm, your head remains exposed 
—and within it are membranes that re- 
act adversely to chilling. Keep the night 
temperature fairly steady around 60 de- 
Brees Fahrenheit, and if a noticeable 

raft comes through a modestly opened 
window, arrange a screen to deflect it. 

Overheated rooms, which usually 
means dry rooms, are just about as bad. 
The busy cilia that keep sweeping secre- 
tions out of your sinuses can be bathed 
in pus with impunity, but intense drying 
puts them out of business. A teakettle 
or other vaporizer makes breathing more 
comfortable and is a simple home meas- 
ure when you have a head cold. Most 
such colds involve the sinus membranes 
to some degree, but in the average case 
the sinus involvement, mild as it is, dis- 
appears with the cold. 

A bit of daily sweat-inducing exercise. 
say for an hour or so, is believed by many 
specialists to afford natural protection 
against sinus troubles. The typical sinus 
victim is much more likely to be a seden- 
tary deskworker than a manual laborer. 
Inducing a good sweat by soaking in a 
hot tub, then wrapping yourself in 
blankets and going to sleep in a warm 
bed, is a measure that frequently aborts 
a cold, if it is performed when you ex- 
perience early symptoms such as a dry 
scratchy throat or premonitory sneezing. 

Odd methods of treating sinusitis are 
occasionally reported. In one recent ex- 
periment, sinus patients were put into a 
decompression chamber — an _ air-tight 
room used in training military fliers, in 
which air pressure can be diminished to 
simulate high-altitude conditions. The 
idea was that the change in pressure 
might open up clogged sinus bottlenecks. 
The treatment is reported to have 
worked fairly well. 

However, standard treatments in the 
hands of a skilled specialist are so reli- 
able that nothing very revolutionary in 
the way of sinus therapy seems either 
likely or necessary. Give a reliable nose 
and throat man a chance to work on you 
before you've sniffled your way through 
years of discomfort, and he will probably 
promote you to the fraternity whose 
members can leave their sinuses alone. 


Brethren of the Singing Reel 


[Continued from page 31] 


men, the sensitive and delicate thumbing 
needed to control the reel whirling at 
a fantastic number of revolutions per 
second, in order to prevent the dreaded 
“backlash” which leaves the line snarled 
in what appears to be an utterly hopeless 
tangle or “birds-nest” on the reel at the 
end of the cast. At the worst, if a fish hits 
when you have a backlash, it’s goodby 
line; at best, if one doesn’t, five minutes 
to half an hour of fretsome untangling, 
depending upon the nimbleness of your 
fingers and the control of your temper. 
You can quote me reams about the 
practice and finesse it takes to sling a plug 
inshore, beneath branching trees on a 
lake, or drop a fly into a riffle fifteen or 
twenty yards away, and I will say check, 
and add that it’s also a skilled man’s game 
to heave that lead out to sea and drop it 
where it will do the most good. And 
nerves too, brother, the same nerves you 
need to keep the ball straight down the 
middle, or drop the approach squarely to 
the pin when the pressure is on. Because 
it is one thing to achieve a good cast into 
blank water with a prayer on the end of 
it that something is moseying around in 
the general neighborhood and will pick it 
up, and quite another to KNOW your fish 
is there, to see him break or swirl, or 
froth the water as he feeds beneath the 
wheeling, hysterical gulls, and then con- 
quer your fish fever and get your bait 
out to the proper spot, a little to the left 
or right of where the glorious commotion 
is going on, Jesu, the things that can 
happen to you at a moment like that! 


It isn’t all beer and skittles and stag- 
gering messes of fish to lug home, for, 
like every kind of hunt-sport, there is 
many a dull day to be encountered on 
the beach, when the weather is wrong or 
the fish are not biting for one reason or 
another, the chief one being that they 
are not hungry, and no sincere surf fisher- 
man expects action every moment that 
he sets up his stand on shore and begins 
to heave his lead. But the point is you 
can neyer tell when the fish are going 
to move into your vicinity and start 
nudging. 

On good days, it goes something like 
this; You arrive for your duel alone 
and self-sufficient, or, if you are fortu- 
nate, with a fishing companion and 
friendly rival. You set up your surf rod 
and reel in a sand-spike rod holder while 
rigging or baiting up, since never do 
you want your precious reel to come in 
contact with the sand. You have a small 
rod socket attached to a belt to protect 
your stomach should you hook into some- 
thing really large and stubborn, a bucket 
of bait and bag of gear such as hooks, 
sinkers, gut and wire leader, swivels, 
snaps, artificial baits such as lead squids 
or feathers, knife and small pair of pliers. 

You look over your water, the con- 
formation of the beach and the line of 
the breakers, pick your spot, rig your 
line and bait up. Depending upon the 
weather and the type of beach, you will 
be wearing sneakers on your feet, or 
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rubber hip boots. If you are fishing from 
a shallow beach that slopes off gradu- 
ally, the hip boots will mean an extra 
fifteen or twenty yards added to your cast, 
especially at low tide when you can wade 
out. But 1 have caught just as many fish 
without as with hip boots. But some- 
times when you see fish. feeding just out- 
side your range, that extra fifteen yards 
will get you there. 

The sun burns brightly in the sky, the 
salt breeze is cool and bracing, the blue 
waters les, the orderly lines of 
breakers curve and thunder into froth. 
Out there in the trough between the 
second and third line of breakers is the 
spot. Your imagination populates it with 
record-breaking monsters, nosing about 
and just waiting for a meal. 

This is a dream world of sand and sea 
and sun and sky, of loneliness and free- 
dom, and in some of its beauty lies 
trouble, so it behooves you to be prac- 
tical and protect yourself. That luscious 
glinting of sunlight on blue water is mur- 
derous on the eyes and so you wear dark 
glasses. That same seaside sun will blis- 
ter you into a week in bed, so you protect 
your body and arms and legs against it 
either with clothing or appropriate lo- 
tions. And you keep your head covered. 

You have wet your line and warmed 
up your muscles with a few preliminary 
casts with the weight alone, just as on 
the golf tee you stand and take a dozen or 
so preliminary swings to loosen up before 
starting your round. And no real surf- 
fisherman would dream of attempting a 
business cast without first wetting his 
line so that it will run more freely from 
the spool. 

Now you are ready, line tested, rig ex- 
amined for flaws or errors, bait firmly 
affixed, and you tread the water's edge 
ready to cast. No matter how long you 
have been doing this, how much a vet- 
eran you are, you will find your heart 
pounding in your chest and your nerves 
tingling. 

You coordinate back, arms and wrists— 


the lead arches into the blue and splashes 
into the sea. Only a fair cast beyond 
the first line of breakers. What was it 
you did wrong? Well, never mind, 
you're not warmed up yet. You'll do 
better. And you must conquer the 
temptation to reel in at once and try 
again. Dragging the bait along the bot- 
tom doesn’t improve it. And_ besides 
there might be something close in. You 
leave it there and finger the line waiting 
for it to conyey its message of accom- 
plishment to you. Yes? Was that a 
nudge? You strike—and nothing hangs. 
Some nuisance fish has monkeyed with 
the bait. Now you haye full reason to 
reel in and try again. 


Again and again you cast, and sud- 
denly mind and muscles respond and 
with potent satisfaction you see lead and 
baited hook whirling far, far out to hit 
the second line and just beyond, there 
where you KNOW the fish must be. To 
make a good cast is half the game and 
fills you with exultation, just as does the 
perfect drive that splits the fairway in 
golf. You still have the approach and 
putts to make, as on the beach you have 
yet to hook and land your fish, but when 
you are later living in the happy retro- 
spect of the day, you will remember that 
good cast as you will always fondly recall 
your longest drives. 

Hello .. . the reel which you have 
on free spool is turning gently. Some 
line moves out. Is it the action of the 
undertow or. ... By God, it’s picking 
up speed. Something has got the bait 
and is moving off for parts unknown. 
In a moment you'll know. You flip the 
catch that sets the break, brace yourself 
and hit with a strong, upsweeping surge 
of the rod. For one breathless instant 
there is a moment of shocked inertia, and 
then with that wonderful crescendo 
shriek which is the sweetest music in the 
world to the ears of the salt-water angler, 
the line begins to rip from the reel 
against the tension of the star drag. 


g 
A 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Evenly matched, weren’t they?” 


What is it? Where is it? How big is 
it? How firmly hooked? Those first 
wild moments are shrouded in enchant- 
ing mystery. Even a three-pounder has 
the strength to give you a short first run 
against the drag. If you are fishing in 
populated waters, let us say off the wild, 
windswept dunes of the Carolinas, off 
Manteo, or Nags Head or Hatteras in 
late summer, it could be a golden chan- 
nel bass, a fighting striper, a sea trout or 
a blue. 

Ten seconds have passed, the reel is 
still humming and your fishing sense has 
told you that this is no small fry, but 
something big and argumentative that 
has taken hold, something you are not 
sure you can stop before he has taken all 
the line from your reel. You may have 
fished for days or weeks before hanging 
such a fish, but when you do it makes 
up for all the waiting and disappoint- 
ments. You set to fight yourself as well 
as the quarry, for now you must conquer 
nerves, impatience and foolishness. 


Even if you have never surf-fished be- 
fore, you know enough about the game 
in general to keep a tight line and your 
rod tip up and let him run until he tires 
—when you begin to pump himin, And, 
again, temptation after temptation must 
be conquered. The mystery is still red 
hot. You don’t know what you are into, 
except that perhaps far, shockingly far 
out there is a silver swirl that breaches 
the blue surface as the fighting fish shows 
himself momentarily and incidentally 
gives you an idea of how much line you 
must win back, 

And so you struggle against the desire 
to horse or rush him in just to satisfy 
your curiosity, because a rushed fish can 
mean a hook torn clear of the lip, And 
you likewise conquer the temptation to 
back away from the shore, clear up the 
sand dune behind you, hauling the fish 
in by sheer strength. Sporting surf- 
casters don’t back up. If anything, they 
moye in closer to the water as the mo- 
ment of the kill approaches. 

Here again you are playing a game that 
calls for patience, nerve and skill. Un- 
like the trolling job aboard a boat, where 
you are finished and can reach for that 
bottle when the guide takes hold of the 
wire leader and gaffs the fish aboard, the 
landing of the quarry is a ticklish moment 
when all that has been gained and won 
may be lots in an instant’s carelessness as 
the fish, touching beach, flops loose in 
water deep enough to permit his escape. 

Soon, very soon after an experience of 
this kind, you will learn to play the 
breakers. Even after you have caught a 
glimpse of your prize swimming parallel 
to the beach, as you bring him close and 
the desire to haul him in and have him, 
to touch him and know all about him, 
size and species and weight, is well nigh 
unbearable, you will still control those 
greedy nerves and tire him a little more, 
watching the rhythm of the breaking surf 
and timing the combers rolling in toward 
shore. For, having gauged the slant of 
the beach and the depth of the backwash, 
you will use one of these breakers to 
sweep your tired fish onshore as you reel 
frantically to keep your line tight against 
his last flip-flops. 


At last you can run down to him, hook 
your fingers under the gill opening and 
drag him up onto the beach to safety. 
There he is, a thirty-five pounder if an 
ounce, a shining striped bass, or larger 
still, forty or fifty pounds of copper- 
golden channel bass. 

You are sweating and panting; your 
knees are shaking and your arms are 
sore and your fingers lame. But at that 
moment you wouldn’t trade places with 
anyone else in the world. 

Willy-nilly you will find yourself study- 
ing and learning the lore of the beach 
where the drama fish and man is played 
ona vast scale, You will know your tides 
and their action on the feeding habits of 
the offshore fish, and you will read the 
surface of the waters, the breakers, the 
tide rips, the riffles and currents, and 
know what lies beneath. Not at first, 
but soon you will come to learn where 
the action of the smashing surf is break- 
ing up a sand bar and grinding small 
crustacea into tempting dinner for the 
voracious gamesters. You will recognize 
the silvery splash of small schools of bait 
fish breaking water in their anguish of 
escape from what is chasing them and 
you will plunk your lead in their vicinity 
with almost a certainty of a strike. The 
color of the offshore sea will tell you the 
secret of the slews and channels where 
the big fish lie fanning themselves, head 
to the incoming tide, and the wheeling 
gulls searching the surface and just be- 
neath with their camera eyes, will tell 
you when they have found something. 
Where they mew and dive and scuffle— 
that’s your target for your giant slingshot, 
that’s where the action lies, 

And I give you even more, for when 
the fishing slows as it must, or the schools 
move off, or you can tell by your bones 
that the day is bad and you won’t do 
much business, or when you want to rest, 
there is still the beach with its own indi- 
vidual fascination. 

To the north and south of the great 
coastal industrial centers of the United 
States are wild and barren stretches of 
beach that are breathtaking in beauty 
and loneliness. Last May. three of us 
went after channel bass on Roanoke 
Island, North Carolina, just north of 
Hatteras. It was too eat to take the 
big boys out of the surf, but it didn't 
matter. There were flights of wild geese 
and ducks to watch, marsh birds that 
came hippity-hopping to the edge of the 
strand, sunlight and salt air and no 
human or his habitation as far as the 
eye could reach, 

There is room for all on the beaches 
of our country wherever you may go, 
from Maine to Florida, from Portland to 
San Diego. Nor will you face many No 
Trespassing signs, or barbed wire fences. 
Your jalopy is your passport. The rod 
and gun editor of your favorite news- 
paper can tell you where to go and when, 
and for what. 

This isn’t a piece on how to surf-cast, 
the proper form and technique, or what 
fish run at what time of the year and off 
what beaches, and what lures or baits to 
use to snare them, I couldn’t write it if 
I wanted to, as Iam no more than a neo- 
phyte.myself. 

But there are two first class books on 
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the subject that I know of—A Handbook 
of Salt Water Fishing, by O. H. P. (Ollie) 
Rodman, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia-New York, $2.00, and Salt Water 
Fishing Tackle, by Harlan Major, Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., New York, $5.00, both 
of them packed with accurate informa- 
tion about the sport of surf-casting and 
the equipment needed. The Harlan 
Major book in addition has sets of 
splendid sequence photographs showing 
the various stages of the cast taken from 
moving picture strips of tournament surf- 
casters. Rodman’s chapter on surf- 
casting is a delight in itself, as well as 
thoroughly informative. 


Feel funny? Kind of restless? Won- 


dering what that girl of yours would say 
if you suggested you'd been working 
pretty hard and maybe ought to have a 
little sea air? Mind full of pictures of 
a taut line vanishing into Haeereerd 
white-frothed breakers and something 
tugging? Trying to remember where 
you put those old road maps of the 
ceastal states? Thinking of your bank 
balance and whether it would stand a 
small tap? Kind of imagining what it 
would be like to hold that nine-foot surf 
rod and whip a lead out to sea?_ Remem- 
bering the thrill of the last fish you hung 
and landed? 

That's all, brother, 
See you on the beach. 


You're hooked, 


Tea Don’t Do You That Way 


[Continued from page 27] 


tingling ease in my body. My blood had 
turned to hot rum-and-butter, my skull 
was crammed full of sunbeams. 

When I smoked about five pills they 
told me I had had enough and should 
eat some of the fruit in the bowl. * 
orange, Milton,” the cook said. 
and hop go together, and it’s good for 
you.” I don’t think an orange ever tasted 
any sweeter to me; it was like some nectar 
the angels juice up on in the driftsmoke 
neighborhood, not anything that ever 
came off a lousy old tree. 

We finally got up and went back to 
the rummy game. My eyelids seemed to 
haye weights on them and the lights sort 
of dazzled me at first; I felt self-conscious 
because I knew all these guys were gun- 
ning me and grinning. Pretty soon I 
began to feel sick at the stomach and tore 
out for the bathroom. In a couple of 
minutes it was all over and I had that 
grand and glorious feeling again, all 
sunny and mellow, with ultraviolet rays 
playing hide-and-seek all through my 
frame. The gang told me to lay down for 
a while, and when I stretched out on the 
couch I felt as satisfied as a cat under a 
hot stove. It was too good to be true. 
Muta never came on like that. But then 
I got to thinking that this stuff was the 
real thing, and, if I had to keep on using 
it, | would be a dope fiend, and that kind 
of brought me down. 

I didn’t work that night—I sent a sub- 
stitute in my place and drove straight for 
home, to stash my frame between a deuce 
of lily-whites. All night long I slept 
sounder than an Egyptian mummy, all 
wrapped up in it, and I didn’t wake up 
until way late the next day. For two days 
after that I couldn't slide that ease grease 
out of my system. When I got back to 
work I felt a little shaky and hazy, and 
took everything softlike; the stuff didn’t 
affect my playing much except that I felt 
sluggish and went around in a sort of 
halfway stupor. This doesn’t compare 
with muggles when it comes to playing, 
I told myself, and I made up my mind 
not to mess with it again. That's one 
resolution I sure wish I had kept, 

Years later, when I was living in New 
York, I finally found out who all my hop- 


head friends were. One day I saw Sam 
Trombanick’s mug staring at me from 
the front page of a newspaper—he was 
one of the leaders of the Purple Gang, 
the story said, and he had just been 
bumped off. That Purple Gang must have 
included in its membership half the popu- 
lation of Detroit, After that, one by one, 
I saw the kissers of most all those good- 
natured sporty guys in the papers, in- 
cluding the yen hok expert—they all got 
theirs sooner or later. One day even 
Frankie Riccardi’s pan jumped out at me. 
He was Louie the Wop's brother, it 
turned out; until he made his exit he was 
head torpedo for the mob. 

It made my stomach do a flip-flop to 
realize that I got my introduction to dope 
from the executive committee of the 
Purple Gang, but I guess I got off easy at 
that. Those oscars could have filled me 
with something a lot more permanent 
than opium and oranges. 

Well, the panic was on in New York 
too. Tin Pan Alley was the main drag in 
the music world, where the big dance 
bands paraded up and down; Basin Street 
was just a one-way street to the poor- 
house, Much as a New Orleans musician 
looked in all the alleys off the Grezt 
White Way, he couldn’t even find himself 
a scrawny little hambone. For years, it 
seemed like, I kept myself and my family 
going by peddling reefers among musi- 
cians and other guys I knew. Then one 
evil day a couple of my old pals from 
Chicago decided they wanted a new kick 
and asked me could I make a hop con- 
nection for them. I found a guy named 
Mike, the superintendent of a rickety old 
tenement on Eighth Avenue, who could 
help me out. One night he invited me to 
lay down with him in The Bunk, a little 
old coalbin down in his basement that he 
had rigged up with a cot made out of 
boards slung over some old beer kegs. As 
I watched him cooking, I was amazed at 
how artistically he rolled the pill and 
handled the yen hok. He manipulated 
those instruments like my friend Louis 
Armstrong did his horn. 

We talked quite a bit about different 
things. I found out that Mike had started 
on hop when he was 16—in those days 
you could practically buy it in the corner 
candy store—and he'd been on the stuff 
for thirty-five years. 

How long did it take before a guy got 
the habit, I asked. 

Oh, sixty days or less, he told me, de- 


pending on the strength of the stuff and 
how often you used it. 

He agreed to let my friends come 
around and smoke with him once in a 
while. I went back myself, two, three, 
four times, I don’t remember exactly how 
often. I told myself I would just watch it, 
not take too much, not go back too soon, 
and that way I'd be playing it safe. If you 
were smart, you wouldn't get the habit. 

I went back once more, again, and an- 
other time. All the while I was taking 
care, playing it safe, Then, one fine morn- 
ing, I woke up and pretty soon I found 
all my neuroses boiling up and I was 
mean and evil all through. My mouth was 
dry as cotton and I couldn’t stop yawning, 
and my stomach felt like it was cayed in 
and my eyes were full up with water till 
I couldn't see. I wondered if I was coming 
down with pneumonia. I had a craving 
for something, I could hardly tell what; 
my hands were trembling something 
awful. I was one great miserable itching 
bundle of yen. All my nerves were stretch- 
ing their fingers out, scrounging for alms. 

Then it hit me what the trouble was— 
I had the yen, a terrible, terrible yen for 
hop. Ihad to have some right away, noth- 
ing could stop me. It was an obsession, it 
droye every other thought out of my head. 
I was going to get some hop fast, and if 
anybody stood in my way I'd cut his 
throat. Nothing else mattered. I was 
hooked. 


For almost four years solid I laid 
. around in The Bunk. Sometimes I tried 
to hold a job, like the time I played in 
Ruby Zwerling’s pit band in Loew's State 
on Broadway, but the terrible music we 
had to play made me eat and smoke more 
hop than eyer, and I was in such a fog all 
the time I was a couple dozen bars be- 
hind the rest of the band. The picture 
they had down at the State during the 
two weeks I was there was Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr, Hyde, which didn’t help my jumpy 
nerves none. Then I went into a Long 
Island night club with my own band, 
including guys like Joe Sullivan, Bud 
Freeman, Floyd O'Brien, Eddie Condon, 
Pewee Russell, and Max Kaminsky 
(Gene Krupa was supposed to join us, 
too), and we were going to do network 
broadcasts and everything, and we had 
wonderful arrangements by Fats Waller, 
but the guys got other offers and the band 
folded up. I made a few recordings, but 
that only paid peanuts. Brother, I was 
bad off. The days clopped by on club 
feet, the months oozed past like a melted 
movie film, all run together. 

Finally Louis Armstrong asked me to 
make up some special arrangements for 
him and then join his band on the road. 
It was a big chance for me. But when 
I sat down to work at the piano, in two 
minutes I'd be nodding off, my eyes all 
fuzzy and my mind as alert as seaweed, 
and when I tried to practice on the clari- 
net I'd begin to doze and the instrument 
would just slip out of my fingers and 
bounce on the floor. I couldn't break 
the habit. It was breaking me. Some- 
thing sure got to go, I told myself—the 
hop or me. 

On April 6, 1935, I called Doc Grad, 
Tommy Dorsey's old doctor. “Dac,” I 
said, punctuating my words with yawns, 
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“you've got to promise to come out to 
the house eyery day from now on, doc, 
because this time I'm going to cure my- 
self, doc, or bust. I don’t care if you 
chain me to the wall, doc, or tie me up 
in a straitjacket, doc, or stick me in 
a padded cell, you've got to help me keep 
away from. the hop, doc, you've got to.” 
Then I dove into bed 

The doctor was blunt about it. “Mil- 
ton,” he said, “it’s no use wasting your 
time and mine. You've tried several 
times before and it didn’t work. There’s 
one in a million that ever gets away from 
that stuff so there's no use kidding your- 
self.” 

“Well, doc,” I said, “you can say it’s 
two in a million now, because I'm break- 
ing away.” — 

“O.K.,” he said wearily. “Have this 
prescription filled and stay in bed, and 
I'll be out again in the morning,” The 
medicine was yellow nembutal capsules, 
to be taken as a sedative. 

That night I slept pretty well, but I 
woke up in the morning wringing wet, 
my mind as soggy as the bedclothes. 
Pretty soon the doctor showed up and 
told me to double the dosage of nem- 
butal, and then he took my wife, Bon- 
nie, aside, As I learned later he gave 
her strict orders to disconnect the phone 
and allow me no visitors until he said 
so. I was to be treated like a prisoner, 
held incommunicado, That was to make 
sure that when the agony got too much 
I couldn’t make any last-minute connec- 
tion and start the merry-go-round whirl- 
ing again. 


I began to feel terrible weak. Along 
toward evening I started to throw up, and 
a sad case of dysentery took hold of me. 
I kept whipping around in the bed like 
a snake, my legs aching till I couldn’t 
stand it, and I was dripping worse than 
a showerbath, Then my head puffed up 
big as a dirigible and just floated off 
among the planets; I got delirious, began 
to scream for the doctor, and swallowed 
most all of those yellow capsules in one 
gulp. Bonnie and the doctor wound in 
and out of my feverish ravings, sponging 
me, taking my pulse, checking on my 
temperature, and most of the time I 
didn’t know whether they were really 
there or was I just imagining them. I 
tossed and turned and screamed at the 
top of my lungs at everybody who was 
conspiring to do away with me. All of 
my nerves joined in the chorus, some 
bawling, some bellowing, some just 
whimpering, but none of them still for a 
moment. The doctor gave me some more 
medicine, much larger capsules this time 
and white instead of yellow. “Take one 
of these,” he said, “and you'll go right 
to sleep,” and he told Bonnie to give me 
one every time I woke up. They were 
some kind of knockout powder; every one 
clunked me on the skull like a saxophone. 

In the middle of the night I woke up 
yelling “Murder! Murder! You're killing 
me! You're a murderer!” and the good 
citizens of Jackson Heights heard me 
through the walls and called the cops. 
What happened was that all the gang- 
sters I'd ever had any brushes with were 
chasing me through my dreams, and I 
really worked up a sweat about it. Legs 


Diamond and Babyface Coll and Dutch 
Schultz and Scarface and Louie the Wop, 
they had been tailing me all oyer the 
Milky Way somewheres, and it was wet 
and slippery, gooey, so I kept sinking and 
sliding, and they were all hugging enor- 
mous diamond-studded opium pipes close 
to their ribs like tommy guns, and they 
Pree Peas me with hand grenades that 
thudded against my body with a sicken- 
ing, sticky softness because they weren’t 
metal at all but great big overgrown 
opium pellets, and I ran and ran, hearing 
a wailing, weeping horn blasting away 
in my ears. I sure cussed up a breeze in 
my delirium. Bonnie gave me another 
knockout capsule and off to sleep I went, 
falling down and down, head over heels, 
into a. big, bottomless pit filled with 
blackness that was velvet soft and yield- 
ing, suffocating. . . . 

In the morning I had the awfulest feel- 
ing of my whole life. I’d yawn for fully 
a minute, my mouth stretching wide 
open, and the hinges of my jaws hurt 
so bad I could hardly get my mouth closed 
again. Tears gushed out of my eyes and 
my nose ran like Niagara Falls. The 
sheets were all soaked and I couldn't con- 
trol any of my functions. The muscles 
of my legs hurt so bad that I just laid 
there kicking like a bike racer on the 
seventh day. I screamed until poor 
Bonnie had a fit. 

Then, just when I thought I couldn't 
take it any more, an idea hit me. Right 
away I got very oily and shrewd. Would 
it be too much trouble, I asked Bonnie 
slyly, for her to go down to the drugstore 
for some Sloane's liniment to rub my 
aching muscles? I figured that while she 
was out I would sneak down to the cellar 
and find some empty tins of opium 
stashed away there and scrape enough to- 
gether to eat and take this bad feeling 
off me, Soon as she left I tried to stand, 
and my knees caved in and I fell over 
backwards. When I opened my eyes I 
found Bonnie standing over me with a 
wet towel, trying to raise me off the floor. 
I had conked myself on the radiator—my 
head was bleeding and I'd been out cold 
for half an hour. The doctor came 
again and told me to take two of the 
white capsules instead of one. I did, and 
felt much better right away. A little 
later the doc confessed to me that those 
knockout capsules contained nothing but 
some real powerful powdered sugar. 

Well, for about a week I couldn't 
stand to smell food cooking, and the 
smoke from a cigarette was nauseous. I 
lost about thirty pounds that first week, 
and it like to scared me to death. The 
second week I began to feel a little better, 
but my legs kept giving me a fit. It’s 
funny: when you first take to hop it goes 
right to your legs, and when you try to 
break away from it your legs go bad too. 
Coming or going, the hop aims straight 
for your strollers, 

Doc Grad kept telling me he neyer be- 
lieved I'd do it, but now that I'd finally 
made it I had to stay in bed until he told 
me to getup. As if I could have moved 
even my little finger without a derrick. 
By the third week I could sit up for a few 
minutes at a time. With a little bit of 
arguing, you could have conyinced me 
I was alive. 


~ 


But I kept thinking of Louis Arm- 
strong waiting for those arrangements 
from me and I started to sweat, Then 
the doc told me to read Thomas De 
Quincey. He brought me a copy of that 
famous book, Confessions of an Opium 
Eater. ‘ 

He sat down at the foot of the bed and 
said, “Milton, | know just what's on your 
mind, but don’t worry. Why, just last 
night, at a meeting we doctors hold once 
a month to discuss different cases of in- 
terest, I told them about your case and 
they would hardly believe it was true. 
So you can’t let me down now. You 
you haye to start life all over again— 
learn to walk, talk, write and everything 
else, right from scratch, like a kid. You 
know it says in the Bible, ‘and a little 
child shall lead them.’ Well, think those 
words over, and when you're able to, 
go out in the street and play with the 
little kids, those around 7 or 8, get in 
their ball games and see through their 
eyes, and gradually everything will come 
back to you. The weather is nice now, 
and you can start to take little walks 
soon, after you've eaten for a while and 
gained some strength back.” 

I couldn't understand everything he 
said, but it made me think of what a great 
musician named Alex Hill once told me: 
You got to crawl before you walk. Just 
then I couldn't even crawl: my legs were 
about as much use to me as a couple of 
rubber stilts, and I had so much trouble 
sleeping nights that the doc told Bonnie 
to massage my aching muscles with cocoa 
butter. I read DeQuincey, but the best 
he could tell me was to drink some am- 
moniated tincture of valerian, which he 
took because he had such awful pains in 
his stomach. That cat had got himself 
a belly habit, which didn't apply to me. 
I thanked my lucky stars then that old 
Mike had warned me about the different 
habits, because, while discussing opium 
in The Bunk one day, he had hipped me. 
“Gate,” Mike said, “be sure you take a 
bottle of magnesia at least twice a week, 
‘cause, if you don't, you'll get a belly habit 
and that’s the worst kind there is. Man, 
you double up with such cramps when 
your yen comes on, you can hardly draw 
on a pill.” I was smart, for once. In- 
stead of taking two bottles a week, I 
took one every single night before going 
to bed. 


M spirits were jumpy, going into 
nose diyes one minute, soaring high and 
hopeful the next. Sometimes I was afraid, 
and just huddled up in bed with the 
shakes, not daring to think ahead. Other 
times I was all rosy and glowing, sure of 
the future, confident I would make it. ... 
I began to eat up a breeze, so I could 
get out of bed and into the street. Fi- 
nally, one beautiful sunny afternoon in 
May, after thirty solid days in bed, I de- 
cided to take a walk. 

When [ went to put on my clothes I 
stared at them in amazement; the colors 
were dazzling and the textures were weird 
and exciting when I ran my hands over 
them, my socks felt funny, the shoes 
weighed a ton. I felt like a clown got 
up in polka-dot motley, with all the colors 
of the rainbow. It all hit me like a brand 
new, and I was so tickled I wanted to 


shout for joy. The bathroom was some 
kind of fairyland, full of wonderful, 
smooth, snow-white playthings and crazy 
gleaming pipes that wound in and out, 
The water was so funny coming out of 
the faucet that when I heard it gurgling 
and splashing | thought it was laughing, 
and I felt so good I began to laugh too. 
I could hardly wait to get out of doors, 
I was so sure the world out there, under 
the friendly, bright sun, was jammed with 
wonders. I wouldn't have been surprised, 
just then, if I walked out into a world of 
peppermint-stick trees and roads paved 
with chocolate fudge. 

When I got to the stairs I stopped, 
puzzled; 1 couldn't make up my mind 
which foot to use first. Finally I got 
out into the open air and took one deep 
breath, and where did I do that before, 
[thought. The air was full of marvelous 
perfumes, it made my head swim. It was 
a new world, fresh out of its cellophane 
wrappings, all shiny and untarnished. 
The trees and houses were all toylike and 
mysterious; I gaped around like I'd never 
seen such fantastic things in my life. 

The next few days caught me out on 
the street again, playing with kids who 
were all 8 or 9 years old. I coached them 
a little on big-league pitching form, and 
taught one promising youngster how to 
throw a curve. The sound of their ex- 
cited high-pitched voices brought tears 
to my eyes. I was back on the sandlot on 
Chicago’s Northwest Side, back in Hum- 
boldt Park, standing up at the plate all 
poised and tense while good old Sullivan 
smacked his big catcher’s mitt behind me 
and Emil Burbacher jumped around at 
first and Bow Gistensohn was winding up 
in the pitcher's box, ready to heave a 
tricky curve at me, and Mitter Foley stood 
on the sidelines yelling his fool head off. 
Only they were all gone now. Sullivan 
had hit the road and disappeared; Bow 
Gistensohn shot it out with his best pal 
in a gang war and wound up in the 
morgue; Mitter Foley, who gave it to 
Bow, was laid to rest on a slab too; Emil 
Burbacher messed with the law some way 
and got twenty years in Joliet. It was 
a long time ago... . 

Along about suppertime I began 
to listen to all the kid programs on the 
air, Jack Armstrong, Dick Tracy and all 
the rest. I got all wrought up when the 
getaway car skidded over the cliff and the 
desperadoes dug their tunnel right under 
the warden’s office and the secret agent's 
plane ran out of fuel right over the high- 
est range of the Andes, far above the 
weird, lost. city of the Incas that no white 
man had eyer set eyes on before. Every 
thing that happened was for kicks, full 
of mystery, telling me it was good to be 
alive in this strange world where nothing 
was impossible. 

One night I was sitting there listening, 
and then I got up and took my clarinet 
case and locked myself in my room. I put 
the horn together and looked at it for a 
long, long time. Then I put it to my 
lips and blew. A beautiful, full, round 
and true note came vibrating out, a note 
with guts in it, with life and pounding 
strength. And then I started to cry. I 
had cried plenty the last four years, but 
this time my tears were tears of pure 
joy. I was human, I was alive again. 
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How To Predict 
Your Future 


[Continued from page 59] 


engagements to make the most of your 
energies. For instance— 


WHEN YOU'RE HIGH; 


Make your creative, ambitious plans 
for the future, 

Tackle the tough jobs that dismay you 
when you're low, 

Complete unpleasant tasks; you'll 
shake off rebuffs and criticism. 

Circulate among people; you'll be 
more likable and can sell them more 
easily. 

Arrange your eyening bridge parties, 
movies, etc., for this period when 
you have abundant energy after the 
day’s work. 

Do your dating now; your charm is at 
its peak and quarrels are less likely. 

Put over your big idea, or any other 
selling job. 


WHEN YOU'RE LOW: 


Keep away from people; you're irri- 
table, critical and you carry a chip 
on your shoulder, 

Avoid difficult mental problems. 

Look over your investment plans; if a 
proposition looks good when you're 
low, it’s likely to be sound. 

Look for flaws in the broad, ambitious 
schemes you planned when you were 
high. 

Conserve your diminished energies; 
take it easy. 

Catch up on work you can do quietly 
while alone, such as reading or gun 
repairing, 

Start reducing (if you need to), for 
your appetite is less. 


And there's always solid comfort in 
realizing that no matter how miserable 
you feel, it isn’t going to last forever. 
It's easier to glide oyer today’s rough spots 
if you know that next week you'll be 
laughing the whole thing off. 

Your daily rhythm is entirely your own. 
Do you do your best work in the morn- 
ing and let down after lunch? Or do you 
drudge half awake through the early 
hours and really get up steam by mid- 
afternoon? Observe yourself for a few 
days and see how surprisingly clocklike 
is your cycle. Plan your most exacting 
tasks for the hours when you are at your 
peak, your lesser ones for the down phase. 
This kind of prediction of your future 
can step up your work output, 

Advancing from these purely personal 
cycles to those inyolved in the ups and 
downs of business booms and depressions, 
we get into a far more complex field of 
prediction but one of immense impor- 
tance to your financial welfare. In- 
numerable studies have revealed that in 
business fluctuations we have no single 
simple cycle, but a considerable number 
of them interacting, modifying, or in- 
tensifying each other. These are some 
of the more important: 
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A 41-month cycle that appears basic in 

our economy; 

A 9-year cycle; 

A decennial or 10-year cycle; 

An 18-year cycle (more accurately, 

eighteen years and four months); 

A 54-year cycle in wholesale prices. 

Clearly it is no easy task to relate these 
economic cycles (by no means all that 
have been measured) to one another. 
Yet the effort becomes easier when one 
observes that some of the shorter cycles 
are fairly even fractions of longer ones. 
Thus three 41-month cycles add up ap- 
proximately to one decennial cycle, or a 
cycle of nine years plus. Two 9-year 
cycles make up an 18-year cycle, and 
three of the latter constitute the 54-year 
cycle. 

These cycles are broad, general ones 
covering national economy. Individual 
businesses have their own cycles, just as 
your mood cycle is peculiarly your own. 
A cycle study of any business—groceries, 
insurance, publishing, selling coal—re- 
quires analysis of figures for that particu- 
lar enterprise, going far enough into the 
past for rhythmic regularities to be de- 
tected. To make such individual pre- 
dictions, methods described by references 
usually listed in public libraries under 
the heading Times Series Analysis can 
be employed. For most of us general pre- 
dictions are quite useful enough. 


Because it appears to be the most 
basic rhythm in our economy, it is well to 
begin with the 41-month cycle—actually, 
a rhythm of forty to forty-one months. 
Edward R. Dewey, Director of the 
Foundation for the Study of Cycles has 
found that the 40-41-month cycle is 
prominent in more than half of the eco- 
nomic series (more than 500 of them) 
thus far studied. The Foundation is a 
clearinghouse for cycle findings reported 
by leading scientists in practically all 
branches of knowledge. Common stock 
prices, commodity prices, industrial pro- 
duction and sales figures show a sur- 
prising predilection for ‘waves’ of 40- to 
41-month length. 

This means, in a very general way, that 
in events to which the rhythm applies— 
stock prices, for instance—one can roughly 
predict that conditions current today 
will recur in about forty months. More- 
over, during those forty months the cycle 
will have made a complete swing. That 
is, if prices are high today, somewhere 
around the midpoint of the cycle, at 
twenty months, prices should reach a 
sowppint and start the swing back toward 
high. 

Both 9- and 18-year rhythms are marked 
in many businesses. A 9-year plus cycle 
is very common in biological phenomena: 
abundance of salmon in certain streams, 
rabbit population, general animal popu- 
lation as reflected in fur catches offered 
by trappers. Major building activity in 
the United States has shown almost an 
exact 18 1/3-year rhythm since 1795. In 
innumerable other fields the regularity of 
multiples of a 9-year plus cycle is astonish- 
ing. 

Ke what point do some of these cycles 
stand today? Mr. Dewey has reported 
that in many businesses both the 9- and 
18-year rhythms are due for lows around 


1952, if they continue as expected. On 
this basis one may not only predict a 
depression around 1952, but the begin- 
ning of the decline (as the 9-year cycle 
reaches its peak and turns downward) 
can be set about five years before, around 
1947. Conversely, until 1947, the present 
upward phase of the cycle should bring 
a continuance of rising prices and boom 
conditions. Good times, with perhaps 
an intervening setback, until 1947; hard 
times, with a period of midpoint recovery, 
until after 1952. 

The 54-year cycle is marked in whole- 
sale prices in the United States, and cor- 
responds to a similar cycle in British 
wheat prices running back 700 years. 
The last peak of this cycle occurred 
around 1925. The next high should 
not be expected until 1979-80, but 
midway of this swing (half of fifty-four 
years) bottom should be reached some- 
where near 1951-52, again corresponding 
with depression. 

Edgar Lawrence Smith, who has made 
some of the most detailed analyses of 
stock market fluctuations, is the leading 
proponent of the decennial or 10-year 
cycle. This is very close to a cycle of 
nine years plus; indeed, may be almost 
identical for practical purposes, since a 
variation of two or three months over a 
10-year prediction is not great. Smith 
points out that the 10-year cycle is 
marked by three smaller cycles of forty 
months’ duration. c 

Is there any other cycle evidence whi 
will enable you to predict your financial 
future? A vast amount, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with citing what is proba- 
bly the most monumental study of cycles 
thus far attempted. Dr. Raymond H. 
Wheeler of the University of Kansas 
made a study of various phases of human 
history going as far back as 400 A. D. He 
was struck by the amazingly regular 
waves, the rhythmic pulsations that ran 
like a red thread through all manner of 
man's activities. Tens of thousands of 
entries of reported phenomena were 
made in a gigantic desk-size book of some 
2,000 pages, collecting the pulse beats of 
wars, Climate, culture, crops, prosperity, 
drought, politics, revolution and other 
world events. 

By chance Dr. Wheeler came upon the 
tree-ring studies of Dr. Andrew Douglass 
of the University of Arizona, By charting 
the thickness and thinness of concentric 
growth rings of ancient trees, Douglass 
had succeeded in reconstructing the ebb 
and flow of climatic conditions reaching 
back hundreds of years. Dr. Wheeler 
was excited to find that the cycles he had 
independently discovered in cultural 
matters corresponded to the tree-ring 
climate cycles with remarkable fidelity. 
This set him off on one of the most tre- 
mendous fact hunts of modern science. 

One section of Dr. Wheeler's fruitful 
studies deals with economic cycles. These 
he relates to sunspot cycles in the most 
detailed study to date. The number of 
spots on the sun ranges from many to 
few and back to many in a cycle averag- 
ing eleven years in length. The sun is a 
variable star and the amount of energy 
it gives off is not constant. Weather con- 
ditions, the growth of crops and probably 
man’s own wellsprings of energy fluctu- 
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ate with energy given by the sun—the 
elemental source of all energy for all liy- 
ing things on earth. It is significant that 
one of the most distinct cycles in solar 
radiation has exactly a 40.8-month length, 
a nearly perfect match for the 40- to 41- 
month cycle so common in our economy. 

Dr. Wheeler's analyses, which here 
must be rigidly condensed, led him to 
formulate this yardstick for predicting 
one’s business future: 

Depressions are associated with times 
of maximum or minimum sunspots. 
Booms generally occur during sunspot 
transitions—that is, the time when sun- 
spots are moving toward their maximum 
peaks or minimum valleys. 

A chart compiled by Dr. Wheeler, 
running from 1830 through 1942, shows 
twenty-eight downward trends in busi- 
ness and twenty-nine upward swings or 
booms. Two-thirds of the booms and 


depressions arrive exactly on time; about 
half the remaining ones are so close as 
to be very near the bull’s-eye. The few 
important 


exceptions remaining give 


TRUE MAGA 


clues to interrelated cycles; depressions 
may arrive sooner than expected if cli- 
matic cycles bring droughts; booms are 
associated with times of ample rainfall. 
Since 1830 there has been no sunspot 
transition period not associated with up- 
ward business trends, and only a single 
failure (1870) to bring a depression at a 
time of sunspot maxima or minima. 

From economics to the birth dates of 
your children or yourself, to love and the 
firmly established institution of marriage, 
may seem like quite a leap, but actually 
the cycles involved in human reproduc- 
tion are among the most definitely 
marked, and most vital, affecting man’s 
activities. Cycles affecting your parents 
had something to do with your prospec- 
tive length of life! 

Impressive evidence that man has a 
“basic animal rhythm” has been advanced 
by Prof. Ellsworth Huntington of Yale 
and Dr. Clarence Mills of the University 
of Cincinnati, among others. In tem- 
perate zones the annual reproductive 
cycle is at its peak in May and June. tra- 
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ditionally the month of weddings. Chil- 
dren conceived then, and born in 
February or March are, on the average, 
longer-lived and stand a greater chance 
of distinction. 

Professor Huntington, after a pains- 
taking study of New England records, 
reports that it is practically certain that 
on the average Americans born in Feb- 
ruary or March during the last century 
lived at least three years longer than those 
born in July, August or September. The 
next most favorable month for birth ap- 
pears to be October. Dr. Mills contrib- 
utes the startling finding that children 
conceived in midsummer (born around 
May) have their statistical chances of ever 
entering college cut in half! 

To what may such amazing cyclic dif- 
ferences be attributed? The effect of 
weather cycles upon the physical condi- 
tion of parents seems to be the reasonable 
answer. Typical May and June weather 
stimulates parents to peak physical con- 
dition, greater vigor and robustness, re- 
flected in the germ plasm they pass on. 
Heat is a great depressant of fertility. 
Rats maintained at 95-degree tempera- 
tures by Dr. Mills were practically sterile; 
even at 90 degrees litters were few and 
the offspring feeble and sickly. 


Dr. Wheeler's cycle studies, going 
back hundreds of years, are in complete 
agreement. He points out that all known 
declines in human birth rates in history 
have been associated with hot droughts. 
During the excessively warm 1920's and 
1930's the human birth rate dropped 
throughout the world, and the efforts of 
dictators in fascist countries to restore it 
by offering baby bounties and taxing 
bachelors were ineffectual. 

That weather and climate have pro- 
found effects upon human energies has 
been so abundantly proved that the fact 
may be accepted as axiomatic. The growth 
of plants and crop abundance depend 
upon solar energy. Warm, humid tem- 
peratures depress us, crisp days stimulate. 

The truth is that climatic cycles are 
probably the most clearly marked, the 
most basic and the most complex of all. 
The earth’s weather cycles are related to 
cycles in solar radiation. Isolating these 
cycles—determining which ticks are com- 
ing from each of a thousand well-wound 
clocks—is a staggering task, for some of 
them, as in ice-age cycles, may be 
40,000 years long. 

Yet impressive beginnings have been 
made, and no man has contributed more 
in this field than Dr. Charles Greeley 
Abbot, lately retired secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, He has devoted 
a lifetime to the study of sun and weather, 
and charted recurring cycles so accu- 
rately that he recently made a long-range 
prediction of rainy weather in Washing- 
ton and the Tennessee’ Valley which oc- 
curred exactly as forecast. 

Such forecasts would seem fantastic 
were it not for Dr. Wheeler’s drought 
clock which shows such conditions re- 
curring so unvaryingly in the past, cor- 
responding to climatic cycles from 450 
A, D. to the present, that they cannot 
possibly be attributed to mere chance. 
For the businessman, the working man, 
the politician—in fact, for all of us who 
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live in civilized communities—this pic- 
ture of the future gives information of 
the highest value in charting one’s course 
of action. 

You can hardly avoid acquiring a feel- 
ing of serenity in the face of present 
trouble when you fall into the rhythm of 
cycles. Perhaps this is the most blessed 
benefit of all—the philosophy that 
“this too shall pass” when confronted 
with burdens that appall the spirit. There 
is something Jovian in the ability to look 
upon the world and the works of man as’ 
responding to the rhythmic pulsations 
of an elemental source of energy whose 
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operations, if not whose origin, we 
can discern, It is unthinkable that the 
cyclic energy which causes plants to grow, 
the earth to quiver, rain to fall and the 
sun to wax and wane in radiation should 
leave man himself untouched—his wars, 
his crops, his hopes and his despairs, his 
mass psychology in the shop, the market 
and at the hearthside. 

You may even, as you look into your 
future, arrive at the ultimate serenity of 
doubting your cosmic importance, At 
least you may if you are in the mood, and 
when you have charted your emotional 
cycles you can forecast when that will be. 
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